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INTRODUCTION. 


THE book here offered to the reader IS an exact 
reprint of the Aþologia Pro Vt"ta Sua of John Henry 
Ne\vman as it first appeared in 1864. The 
circumstances \vhich led up to the composition 
of the A þologia may easily be gathered from the 
t\\"o antecedent pamphlets \vhich are to be found at 
the end of
 our second volume. The familiar story 
may, ho\vever, be told here once again. At the 
beginning of the year 1864, N e\vman, then in the 
sixty-third year of his age, received through the post a 
copy of the January number of Mac1Jzillan"s 1.1 aga::i1lc 
containing a revie\v of some of the volumes of 
Froude's IIistory of England signed by the initials 
"c. I{." In this article some unkno\vn hand had 
marked the folIo\\"ing passage so as to dra \v N c,,"- 
man's attention to it:- 


"Truth for its O\VIl sake had never been a virtue 
with the Roman clergy. Father Newolan informs us 
v 
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that it need not be, and on the \vhole ought not to 
be; that cunning is the \veapon which !-Ieaven has 
given to the saints \vhere\vith to \vithstand the brute 
male force of the \vicked \vorld which marries and is 
given in marnage. vVhether his notion be doctrinal1y 
correct or not, it is, at least, historical1y so." 


Ne\yman \'Tote to the publishers pointing out 
that a magazine bearing their honoured name con- 
tained, a
 he expressed it, "this grave and gratuitous 
slander." They for\varded his letter to Charles 
I{ingsley, the author of the review, and there ensued 
behveen Newman and K.ingsley the correspondence 
\vhich N e\vman then published, and \vhich forms the 
first of our t\VO preliminary pamphlets. N e\vman's 
pamphlet dre\v fron1 I{ingsley another in reply \vith 
the title: "\Vhat, then, does Dr. N e\vman mean? " 
\vhich \ve also reprint. To this lengthy and vehement 
accusation the Apologia \vas the ans\\'er. 
It \vas written in great haste, and \\ as issued, in 
the first instance, in seven \yeekly parts on succes- 
sive. Thursdays bet\yeen April 21st and June 2nd, 
186 4. An Appendix follo\ved on June 16th, in 
\vhich the author dealt in succeSSIon \vith thirty- 
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nIne specific allegations ,vhich he collected from 
I{ingsley's accusing pamphlet. 
In the second and all subsequent editions of the 
Aþologia Ne\vman omitted, as far as possible, every 
reference to the controversy \vhich had in the first 
instance occasioned it, and \vhich it brought to a 
close. He did this, as he says, from a feeling that 
the controversy possessed a merely "ephemeral 
interest." He thought that posterity ,,'ould concern 
itself only ".ith his history of his religious opinions, 
and not \vith the circumstances \vhich had caused 
the history to be \\Titten. He omitted in this \vay 

 
sOlne hundred pages of the original seven parts, and 
for the Appendix he substituted a series of Notes. 
It \vas not possible for him, ho\,'ever, he tells us, 
to change the character of his book or to efface the 
indications given by its structure of the controversy 
to \\"hich it o\ved its birth. Its very title suggested 
its origin, for a defence ilnplies an assailant. He 
accordingly inserted, as an addition to the Preface 
of 1865, as nllIch of the on1itted chapters as he 
felt to be necessary for the understanding of \\,hat 
folIo\\"ed. The \vriter of the pamphlet, "\Vhat, then, 
does Dr. N e\\"man mean?" ".as no\v described only 


, 
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as the accuser, and "'as not mentioned by name. 
Such is the form in \vhich this famous book appears 
in all editions subsequent to the first. 
The history of the book may thus perhaps recall 
that of a yet more memorable expression of the 
religious genius, The Thoughts of Pascal. Here also 
the original form of \"hat ultin1ately became a book 
\vas effaced for \,"hat appeared \yorthy reasons, not, 
it is true, by the \\Titer himself, but by the friends 
\\'ho became possessed of his papers, and \vho ,,"ished 
to protect his memory. It \,-as only after many 
years that the Thoughts as Pascal had actually left 
them \vere given to the ,,'orld. 
In the case of the Aþologz.a, the circumstances of 
its composition \yould no\v seem to be in the ""orst 
possible situation. They are neither kno\\"n nor 
forgotten. l\Iany still vaguely remember to have 
heard of a duel behveen K.ingsley and Ne,,'man, and 
sometimes \ye hear one of the t\VO disputants and 
sometimes the other spoken of as the victor. Such 
vague kno\vledge is surely a greater dishonour to the 
memories of these distinguished men than co 111 plete 
ignorance. On the other hand, the first edition of 
the A þologia is readily procurable, and is only put 
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beyond the reach of ordinary readers by the trouble 
and cost involved in searching for a copy. No one 
\vho compares the earli
r \vith the later form of 
the book can fail to see the great superiority of the 
first edition, and to feel the passion \yhich throbs 
especially in the portions subsequently omitted. The 
entire book is here again offered the reader for the 
first time since 1864. The Ì\vo pamphlets \vhich 
preceded and occasioned it are also reprinted. The 
reader has thus all the Inaterials at his disposal to 
enable him to form a j udgmen t upon this famous 
controversy,
 and upon the immortal book \vhich it 
called into being. He \vill notice that t\VO distinct 
questions are raised. First he is called upon to 
determine \vhether the particular accusation made 
in the n1agazine has been sUQstantiated,-\vhether 
N e\vman had ever said or implied that truth for its 
o\vn sake \vas not, and need not be, a virtue \vith 
the Roman clergy. I f the reader decides that this 
charge \vas un\varrantable, he n1ay then inquire 
\vhether any proper retractation or apology ,,-as 
offered by I,-ingsley. It \vill be seen, ho\vever, that, 
beyond this narro\v issue, a n1uch ,,"ider one rises 
into vie,,'. '\' e are invited to consider \vhether 
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Ne\vman's attitude to\vards religion \,"as not a pre- 
judgment of its fundamental problems, and thus 
incompatible ,,'ith a love of truth for its own 
sake. There might of course be such an in- 
compatibility, and yet Ne\vman himself be quite 
una\vare of it. 
Regarding the narro\v question actually at issue 
bet\\"een the Ì\yo disputants, there is hardly room 
for difference of opinion. It is clear that I{ingsley 
made, in the 1\lagazine, a definite and serious charge 
,yhich he neither substantiated nor \yithdre\v. In 
support of his accusation he appealed, as \vill be 
seen, to a sermon entitled" \Visdon1 and Innocence," 
\vhich N e\Vlnan had preached t\VO years before hi
 
sece
sion, and ,yhich Inay be found in his volun1e, 
Serl1lOllS on Subjects .of the Day. Thus even if the 
sermon could have borne the interpretation \vhich 
l{ingsley put upon it, it ,vould still have remained 
an _\nglican sermon, one for \yhich the Roman 
Church had no sort of responsibility. I t must, 
ho\vever, be clear to every careful reader that 
I{ingsley's interpretation is altogether un""arrant- 
able. Either he had read the sermon hastily and 
put it inlpatiently a\yay, or the texture of his mind 
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put the meaning beyond his reach. In any case, 
the craft and duplicity \vhich he thought to be 
recommended in the sermon are in reality expressly 
forbidden. \Vhat N e\vrnan \vished to convey "'as 
that Christians in ages of persecution aþþeared to be 
crafty and designing, \\Then in reality they \vere only 
abstaining from open attacks upon their enelnies 
and seeking safety in silence and submission. The 
sermon is, perhaps more than is usual \vith Ne\\"man, 
open to misconstruction, and indeed only fully in- 
telligible \vhen vie\ved in the light of the author's 
peculiar sitùation at the nloment. 1 Certainly I<:ings- 
ley misjudged it \,"hen he took it to mean tha t 


1 The St. rmon \\ as preached on February 19, 1843. II was thus 
apparently one of the last five or six of his Anglican sermons (see list 
at the end of Sermons Oil Subjeds of tIle Day). lIe was greatly 
harassed at the time hy chargp.s of duplicity and secret disloyally to the 
Church of which he was still a member. lIe sought a parallel to his 
own situation in the misrepresentations to which the early disciples of 
Christ were exposed, and which their Master had forbidden them 
actively to repel. They appeared to he stealthy and deceitful when 
they were only oheying the precept which forbade them to resist evil. 
The text of the sermon was :\lalt., x. 16: "Behold I send yon forth 
:1.S sheep in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as scrpents and 
harmlcss as doves. ,. 
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N e\vman, and those ,yho thought \vith him, did not 
regard truth as a virtue. 
It \,'ill be equally plain to the reader that the 
charge hastily made in the revievv \vas not \,'ith- 
dra,,'n either in the letter of apology first submitted 
to Ne\vman or in the one that ultimately appeared 
in the 1lagazine. \Vhat both letters suggest is that 
N e\vman had disavo,,'ed the meaning \vhich I{ingsley 
put upon certain specified passages in his ,vritings. 
The possibility \yas still left that Kingsley's inter- 
pretation might be the true one, or at least that it 
,vas a very natural one. In truth, ho\vever, Kingsley 
had produced no passages \vhatever, and had never 
attempted to sho\v that Ne\vman had ever said that 
truth need not be a virtue \vith the Catholic clergy. 
'Ve cannot ,,'onder therefore that the final apology 
\vas not allo\\'ed to end the dispute. 
The second pamphlet, "What, then, does Dr. 
N e\Ylnan mean?" raises a much \vider question, 
and one \vhich is much less susceptible of a direct 
ans\ver. The pamphlet is, \ve must confess, most 
unskilfully \\Titten. It abounds in faults of per- 
ception, of reasoning, and of taste, ,yhich N e\yman, 
as \vill be seen, in his Appendix mercilessly exposes. 
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If, ho\vever, \ve endeavour to reach, not \\7hat 
Kingsley did say, but what he \vished to say, ,\\7e 
may perhaps be able to do him greater justice than 
he has generally met \\lith from those 'who have dealt 
\vith this controversy.l 
Disengaged, then, from the many fallacious and 
confused charges and insinuations in ,vhich the 
pamphlet abounds, its most important contention 
seems to lie in the proposition that Ne\vman had 
made himself incapable of distinguishing bet\veen 
historical truth and falsehood. 
It evidently seemed to I{ingsley impossible that 

 
N e\vman, being what he ,vas, could really credit 
some of the stories and legends \vhich he had either 
himself put for\vard as worthy of credence, or aIlo\\>ed, 
without protest, to be put forth by his friends. The 
conclusion consequently appeared irresistible that 


1 Cf. Froude, Sllort Studies on Great Subjects (vol. iv. p. 270, 
Cabinet Ed.): "Charles Kingsley is gone from us. English readers 
know now what he was, and from me or from anyone he needs no 
further panegyric. In that one instance (the controversy with 
Newman) he conducted his case unskilfully. lIe was wrong in his 
estimate of the character of his antagonist, whose integrity was as 
unhlemished as his own. But the last word has sti1l to be spoken on 
the essential question which was at issue between them." 
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 e\vman had either lost the sense of truth or was 
professing to credit vvhat he really knew to be un- 
\vorthy of credence. 
Thus a large part of the pamphlet is taken up 
\vith N e\vman's attitude to ecclesiastical miracles. 
I t is these pages, and the reply \vhich N e\vman gave 
to them, \vhich appear to the present "Titer to form 
the decisive movement in the whole battle. Ne\vman, 
it \vill be seen, tells us that he approached an 
ecclesiastical miracle, not in the spirit of the critical 
historian, but \vith the hope that it might prove to 
be true. The question in his mind \vas: \Yhy may 
not this alleged occurrence really have happened, as 
it is related? 
N O\V here \ve can perceIve one reason ,vhy it 
should not have so happened of \vhich he \vould 
appear to have taken little or no account: this is 
the likelihood that such stories should gain currency 
even ,,'hen they are destitute of historical foundation. 
\Ve can point to various causes \vhich might create, 
and in actual fact have again and again created them 
out of nothing. Such are the veneration \\'ith \vhich 
remarkable persons con tin ue to be regarded after 
their death, the belief in their continued presence 
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and po\ver amidst the scenes ",here they once lived, 
and the interest a particular Church ,,"ould have in 
encouraging any belief that \vould tend to its pros- 
perity or its aggrandizement. These are causes 
likely to transform natural occurrences into miracles, 
and to gain credence for miracles \vhich never took 
place. \Ye approach reports of n1iracles such as 
are contained in the Lives of the English Saints váth 
this antecedent kno,,,ledge in our minds. Thus the 
question is not \vith us as N e\vrnan puts it: "\Vhy 
may not these things be ? " I t is rather: "Are they 
more likely to have occurred than to have been 
called into bèing by one or other of the lnany causes 
\vhich, as \ve kno\v, create miracles out of nothing? " 
This being our attitude, ,vc scrutinize closely the 
evidence for each alleged 111iraclc. And it is very 
rarely, as Kingsley urges, that the evidence \vill bear 
a rigorous examination. SometilTIcs there is a gap 
of many years bCÌ\\'een the alleged miracle and the 
testimony of the first undoubted \yitness. Some- 
times the occurrence is explicable \\'ithout the 
supposition of any supernatural intervention, and 
very often the legend can be seen gro\\'ing in marvel- 
lousness as the actual fact recedes. Thus even 
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\vithout d
nying the possibility of ecclesiastical 
"miracles," or dra\ving a rigid line bet\\yeen the 
apostolic age and the ages \vhich foIlo\ved, \ve might 
still not be able to find one single ecclesiastical 
miracle \vhich \vould seem to us to be established by 
indisputable evidence. To N e,vman, ho\vever, the 
question \vas "Ho\v many of these miracles can I 
accept? " not" How many of them am I obliged by 
the principles of evidence to reject, or at least to 
pass by?" His endeavours to justify his attitude 
towards these real or supposed occurrences must 
appear to a reader of to-day singularly unconvincing. 
He quotes (Appendix, p. 175) the opinion of Sir 
David Bre\vester in favour of there being." l\lore 
,,'orlds than ours," and he suggests that as regards 
the existence of such \vorlds our situation is identical 
,,'ith that in \vhich \ve are placed by legendary or 
miraculous occurrences not adequately authenticated. 
In both cases \ve are contemplating something \\'hich 
ntay be but of ,,'hich there is no conclusive evidence. 
And he asks ,vhy his opponent should blame him for 
believing in the reality of ecclesiastical miracles \vhen 
he would not blame Sir David Bre\vester for believing 
in the plurality of worlds. But there is no antecedent 
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improbability against a plurality of \\"orlds. The prob- 
ability is, indeed, in favour of their existence. For 
it is 1110St unlikely that our small planet should be 
the only inhabited spot in this vast universe. On 
the other hand, there is, as has been said, a variety 
of rea
ons \\"hy miracles, in reality fictitious, should 
have been supposed to have taken place. 
-, The argument from Scripture is equally unsatisfy- 
Ing. Ne\\'man urges (Appendjx, p. 180) that the 
cures \vrought by relics should not be pronounced 
" extravagant" unless \ye are prepared to call the 
Scriptures "extra,>agant," inasmuch as such cures 
are related also in thenl. This may be called the 
"all or nothing" argunlent, and it is one of \yhich 
he is very fond. It amounts to saying that the 
beliefs \ve already hold bind us to others \yhich \ye 
at present deny. He points here to the resuscitation 
of a dead l11an by the bones of Elisha (2 I{ings, xiii. 
20, 2 I); to the diseases healed by the napkins carried 
from the body of S1. Paul (Acts, xix. I I, 12); and 
to the cures \vhich follo\"ed the descent of the angel 
into the pool of Bethesda (John, v. 2, 9)' 
The argument implies that the various books of 
the Bible all possess equal and indisputable authority, 
b 
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and that every incident related in the sacred volulne 
l11ust be held to have happened precisely as it is 
described. \Vhether this nlechanical conception of 
inspiration \"as actually helq by the l11ajority of the 
readers for ,,-hom the Aþologt'a \vas intended may be 
questioned. I t is certainly no longer the accredited 
vie\v either in the Roman or in the Refon11ed 
Churches. Indeed, ,,-e find N e\\-I11an himself shrink- 
ing from such a conception. He expresses relief at 
being permitted to deny the universality of the 
Deluge, although the Deluge is unquestionably re- 
presented as universal in the Book of Genesis. 1 Let 
us, ho,,"ever, look at the three incidents upon ,yhich 
he fixes our attention. \Ye find that each of the 
three possesses some characteristic \vhich prevents 
us from appealing to its \yitness. 
\Ve recognize that there is a legendary elel11ent in 
the historical books of the Old Testal11ent as in the 
early annals of other races, and \\ye perceive its 


1 LeUer to Mr. Capes, September 16th, 1850. "Thank you fur 
F. Perrone, \\ hich I will return. It relieves mc to find that to deny 
the universality of the Dduge i
 not even temerarious. At the same 
time, the time has not come for confidence about any theory." -Life, 
hy'V. \Vard. Vol. i., p. 249. 
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presence 111 the brief allusions to the n1iracles of 
Elisha. As for the narrative in the Acts, general 
descriptions of cures like the one in question give us 
very little infonnation about ,vhat actually took 
place. They tell us nothing of the nature of the 
healings, nor do they enable us to form any judgment 
as to their permanence. This is a most vital con- 
sideration in the case of all nervous afflictions. In 
such cases there is often a sudden recovery, but the 
disorder returns \vhen life resumes its ordinary even 
course. Still less conclusive is the account of the 
descent of the Angel in the fourth Gospel. The 
oldest 
ISS: contain no Inention of such descent. 
If the 1110st recent version of the Ne\v Testament be 
looked at, it \yill be seen that the verse in question 
has been olnitted from the text as lacking adequate 
authentication, and there is nothing left in ,,,hat 
remains \\'hich necessarily implies any supcrnature.l 
intervention. 
If, ho\\"ever, the vie\\"s of the t \\"0 disputants on 
this vital subject be carefully cOll1parcd, it ,,,ill be 
found that the gulf bet\\'een thenl is one which no 
argument can bridge. "That I
ingsley urges is that 
the realitv of the ecclesiastical miracles shall be 
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determined by the ordinary la \VS of evidence. He 
\\'ould \vish the question to be decided by the rigorous 
procedure follo\ved in a court of justice. N eWlnan, 
on the other hand, ,,"ould deny that such a dis- 
passienate criticism ""as a proper method by \vhich 
to establish their reality. The question for him is 
not "Is their occurrence placed beyond reasonable 
doubt?" I t is rather: "Is there any conclusive 
reason 'why I should \vithhold IllY belief in the case 
of anyone of these miracles in particular?" So he 
can find no convincing reason \,'hy he should doubt 
the liquefaction of the blood of S. J anuarius, or 
the miraculousness of the oil exuded by the relics of 
S. \Valburga. He has no antecedent difficulty In 
believing that the house of Joseph and IVlary In 
Nazareth ,vas transported by angels throügh the 
air and planted in Loreto, in Southern Italy.! 


1 "I went to Loreto with a simple faith, believing what I still more 
believed when I saw it. I have no doubt now. If you ask me why I 
believe, it is because everyone believes it at Rome; cautious as they 
are and sceptical about some other things,-I believe it then as I 
believe that there is a new planet called Neptune, or that chloroform 
destroys the sense of pain" I have no antecedent difficulty in the 
matter."-Letter to Henry \Vilberfurce of Jan. 19, 1848, Life, vol. i. 
p. 19 8 . 
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Plainly, it is not in the po\ver of any process of 
reasoning to bring these t\yO disputants together. 
The assent of N e\vman to these miracles is not 
the result of a consideration of the evidence. He 
approaches · them "Tishing to believe, and he re- 
joices \vhen he finds that belief is possible. It \vas 
this mental attitude \yhich I{ingsley could not under- 
stand, and \vhich he pronounced inconsistent with 
truthfulness. He \vas admittedly ,,'rong \\Then he 
assailed his opponent's personal integrity, for no 
man of his generation suffered lnore seriously for 
what he regarded as the truth's sake than Ne\Vl11an. 
.. 
I t may, ho\vever, \vell be doubted \yhether the 
mental attitude in question ,,'ould not leave the 
door of the l11ind open to every pious fraud anà 
every profitable superstition. The Inind ha
 õt 
dangerous po\ver of projecting its o\vn hopes and 
fears into the region of external realities, and so 
finding \vhat It seeks. 
Thus his assailant, as Ne\vman perceived, could 
not be effectively ans\vered by dealing \\,ith his 
charges in succession. The only real ans\ver lay 
in an exposure of the texture of N e\Vl11an's l11ind. 
l{ingsley's real difficulty \yas an inability to under- 
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stand ho\y N e\vman, being, as he \\?as reputed, "the 
most acute lnan of his generation," could have 
arrived at the religious position he actually held. 
" Yes, I said to myself, his very question is about 
my 1}leaning: '\Vhat does Dr. Ne\vman mean?' . . . 
He asks \vhat I 1Jlean; not about my \vords, not 
about my arguments, not about lny actions, as his 
ultimate point, but about that living intelligence 
by \vhich I \vrite and argue and act. He asks about 
my mind and its beliefs and its sentiments, and he 
shall be answered." (..1 pologia, p. 37.) 
The ans\ver \\?as the book ,,?hich no\v lies before 
the reader, a record of religious experience \vhose 
candour and sincerity have never been questioned, 
and which produced an immense and pennanent 
effect upon the English mind. The key to the 
spiritual progress \vhich the book traces lies in an 
important passage \vhose full purport should not be 
overlooked. The most significant feature in every 
spiritual record is its. starting-point-the premises 
\vhich the \vriter carries with him as he moves on. 
These in the case before us are made quite plain in 
some memorable \vords of the Aþologia. "From the 
age of fifteen," the \vriter tells us, " dogma has been 
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the funåamental principle of my religion: I kno\v no 
other religion; I cannot enter into the idea of any 
other sort of religion. . . . \Yhat I held in 1816 I 
held in 1833, and I hold in I 86..f. Please God, I 
shall hold it to the end. Even \,"hen I \\'as under 
Dr. \Vhateley's influence I had no temptation to be 
less zealous for the great dogmas of the faith, and at 
various times I used to resist such trains of thought 
on his part as seel11ed to me (rightly or \\'rongly) to 
obscure then1." (.Jþologz"a, p. 96.) 
It i:; inlportant to observe \yhat "dogn1a " 111 this 
passage means. The \\'ord n1eant for Ne\vman a 
series of prôpositions of \yhich the substance had 
been supernaturally revealed, and \\"hich \\"ere con- 
sequently beyond the reach of hU111an criticism. 
These propositions had elnbodied then1selves in 
the creeds and institutions of the Church. They 
Inight be illustrated [ron1 the Bible, but they existed 
there only in an il11plicit and unfonnulated shape. 
Ultimately they nlight be traced back to Divine 
comlnunications 111ade to privileged persons. So 
they caIne froln a sphere above the operations of 
the intellect, and Blust either be unrescrvedly re- 
ceived or absolutely rejected. 


. 
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The reader of the Aþologia \\"ill observe that the 
questions \vhich occupy the mind of N e\vman leave 
these fundamental propositions entirely untouched. 
He never attempts to enter the forbidden field, and 
to inquire ho\v the Bible and the creeds came to be. 
He tells us (p. 45) that fron1 an early age he rested 
"in the thought of t\yO and t\\"o only supreme and 
luminously self-evident beings," himself and his 
Creator. But \\"hile in 1110st minds the great idea 
of God receives constant corrections and enlarge- 
ments as life proceeds and experience \videns, there 
is nothing to sho\v that this happened in his case. 
To the end he found no difficulty in thinking of God 
as a Being who could endo\v one of His creatures 
\vith a potent faculty and then set up a mechanical 
barrier to restrict its employment. Then
 is really 
nothing to sho\v that this great idea \vhich forms the 
foundation of religion ever in his case under\\'ent 
any serious l11odification. I t retained throughout its 
original simplicity. So he asks in a letter \vritten 
in 1849 :-" Is it more improbable that eternal 
punishment should be true or that there should 
be no God? for if there be a God, there is eternal 
punishment." 1 


1 Life, p. 246, 
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SOlne of the most luminous pages \vhich N e\yman 
has \yritten bear upon the nature and scope of 
University education. He \yished the Catholic 
University in Dublin, of ,,"hich he \vas for a fe\\' 
troubled years the Rector, to be a place of free 
scientific and historical instruction. On this point 
he had serious differences of opinion \vith many of 
the Irish bishops. \Ve see, ho\Ye\'er, that he no less 
than they considered the Church's doglnas to lie 
outside the field of scientific and historical criticisnl. 
He never apparently contemplated the possibility 
that scientific and historical research might so nlodify 
the fundamèntal idea of religion, the idea of God, 
that the statements of doglna \vould become in- 
adequate or misleading. lIe did not contemplate 
any transfornlation of this idea by the labours of 
other Inen, because he \vas not conscious of any 
such transformation \\"ithin his o\\"n experience. 
So \ve find that the questions \\'hich form stages 
in the development of his nlind are all such as 
separate Christians froln Christians, and not such as 
divide believers from unbelievers. They belong to 
the Church's internal history, and not to the per- 
petual \yarfare in \\'hich she is engaged \\"ith her 
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enemies outside. Thus \ye find the "Titer believing 
at fifteen that he \yas predestined to eternal life. 
Some years after\vards there is planted in his nlind 
the" fundalnental truth" of the Trinity of the God- 
head, and he makes a collection of Scripture texts 
in support of the doctrine, and of each verse of the 
Athanasian Creed (p. 46). Subsequently he is deeply 
moved by a history of the primitive Church, and he 
becomes firnlIy convinced that the Pope is the Anti- 
Christ predicted by Daniel, S. Paul, and S. John. 
Butler's A 11 a logy led him to regard the visible ,,"orId 
as the sYlnbol or pledge of supersensual realities, and 
to consider probability as the guide of life. And 
finally "liberalism" riveted his thoughts upon the 
nature and the function of the Church, a subject 
\vhich in one or other of its aspects preoccupied him 
to the end. He tells us plainly \yhat he Ineant by 
"liberalism" in a note \vhich he added to the 
Aþologia in the edition of 1865.1 "Liberalism," he 
there says, "is the mistake of 5ubjecting to hunlan 
judgment those revealed doctrines \yhich are in their 
nature beyond and independent of it, and of claiming 
to determine on intrinsic grounds the truth and 


1 Reprinted at end of vol. ii. 
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value of propositions \vhich rest for their reception 
sim ply on the external authority of the Divine 
\'T ord." Here is the förbidden field \vithin \yhose 
precincts the human intelligence must not presume 
to enter. No account, it \yill be observed, is taken 
of the hUlnan element in the composition of the 
Dible. I t is also assumed that the authoritative 
propositions have been infallibly collected from the 
sacred book, and that they exist in a form \vhich 
admits of no further modification. These stereo. 
typed propositions haye been committed to the 
Church to 
uard. She is thus a break\vater against 
the inroads of the human reason \vhich, if left to 
itself, leads inevitably to atheism and anarchy. 
(A þologia, yol. ii. p. 106.) 
Thus, \,"hat \ve see in the \\Titings of Ne\yman is a 
mind of extraordinary force and fineness, ever in 
motion, arguing, discriminating, exposing, refuting, 
yct remaining throughout \vithin certain lin1its \vhich 
it is under no tenlptation to transcend. Outside 
there lie great questions \vhich for 1110St of us have 
a prior claim, and demand to be settled before those 
of the .LIþnlogia are approached. These, ho\vcyer, 
do not occupy N e\vman, because they haye been 
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ans,,'ered once for all before his spiritual progress 
begins. He has left them behind him before he 
starts upon his journey. 
There \vere, at the moment \"hen the days of his 
pupilage ended, and his independent life began, t\\'O 
subjects \vhich, had he devoted himself to their 
study, might have forced hin1 to leave his entrench- 
ments. I{ant was born in 1724, and died in 1804, 
v.hile the life of Hegel lay bet,,'een 1770 and 18 3 1 . 
N e\vman v;as ignorant of German; and even if he 
had known this language, the theological significance 
of these \vriters \vas not apparent in England \vhen 
he ,vas an Oxford undergraduate. I n any case there 
is nothing to sho\v that he had foIlo\ved the progress 
of philosophy from its beginning up to his o"'n time. 
He speaks of haviFlg read" some of H ul11e's essays, 
and perhaps that on '11iracles,'" \vhen a boy of 
fourteen. He eVIdently regarded Hume, ho\vever, 
then and after\vards, as a mere assailant of revealed 
religion, and thus he \vould not be in a position to 
appreciate the force of this "Titer's argument against 
miracles. There is no indication that he perceived 
the great importance of the question raised by 
H ume's philosophical \\Titings. Still less ,vas he 
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In a position to appreciate I
ant's solution of the 
problenl thus propounded. l Indeed there are some 
\vords of N e\vman's, \\Titten in 1839, \vhich sho\v 
ho\v strange German thought seemed to him, even 
\vhen presented in an English dress. "I commend 
to your notice," he \\-rites to his correspondent, " if it 
comes in your \vay, Carlyle on the French Revolu- 
tion. A queer, tiresome, obscure, profound, and 
original \vork. The \\Titer has not very clear prin- 
ciples and vie\ys, I fear, but they are very deep." 
(Letters and C orrespolldellce, vol. ii. p. 281. The 
italics are Ne\vman's.) 
The oth
r subject 
which might have profoundly 
changed N e\vman's theology, had he allo\\"ed it to 
engage his mind, is the nature of the Bible. He 
does not ever appear to have felt the necessity of 
InquirIng ho\v the Bible came to be formed, or of 
subjecting the origin and structure of its separate 
\vritings to any fresh exall1ination. tIe accepted the 
book as he found it, first in the translation of 1611, 
and then in the Douai version, and he appears to 
have regarded all its contents as of equal inspiration 


1 The reader will find a lucid account of this proLlem and anewer in 
Sir Leilie Stephen's EIl.;lish Thought ill the Eighteenth Celltlir}'. 
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and authority. Thus his treatment of the Bible is 
often fairly be\\'ildering to a reader of to-day. He 
\vill base an entire sermon on the interpretation of a 
text \v hich a more searching exegesis sho\vs to be at 
least doubtfu1.l The most startling and, as it seen1S 
to us, perverse illustration of his handling of Scrip- 
ture is, ho\vever, to be found in the t\\.o "Tracts for 
the Tin1es," after\\"ards reprinted in Discussions and 
.A rg1t11tCllts under the title "Scripture and the 
Creeds." Here \\"e haye another example of the 
"kill or cure" argument already referred to. The 
\\Titer endeavours to sho\v the "Protestants," to 
\\"hom the t\VO tracts are addressed, that they are 
illogical in objecting to this or that part of the 
" Catholic " system on the ground that there is no 
sanction for it in Scripture, \vhen there is just as 
little sanction there for many of their o\yn beliefs. 
Thus, if Apostolical succession cannot be proven to 
have the authority of Scripture, neither can the 
doctrine of the Trinity. If Christian ministers are 


1 Cf. the sermon on "Steadfastness in the Old Paths" in vot. vii. 
of the Pmochial a1ld Plain Sermo1ls, ed. 1881, where the verse Jer. 
vii. 16 is made to support the theory that religion, unlike science and 
art, is not susceptiLle of progress. 
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not called priests in the N e\y Testament, neither is 
the deity of the third Person of the Godhead plainly 
asserted. In support of this argull1ent he brings 
for\vard illustrations \\ hich to our eyes have a 
curiously out\\yorn look. Indeed the entire essay 
seems at this distance of time a pathetic example 
of \yasted ingenuity and irrelevant dialectic. The 
argument rests entirely upon the assumption that 
thc inspiration of the Bible is, in the n1inds of 
"Protestants," equivalent to its infallibility; that 
there is no middle course bet\ycen adlnitting its 
inerrancy a
d rejecting it as valueless. 
\.. et no \\Titer perhaps, not even Ruskin, has ever 
found n10re surprising, and at the same time con- 
vincing n1eanings in the \\"ords of Scripturc than 
N e""man. He brought to their interpretation Ì\yO 
qualities \yhich are at least as essential as critical 
exactness-the ilnagination of the pact and the 
rcverence of the devout belicver. So he sOInctilTICS 
n1akes the Bible preach for hilll for a \vhole page 
at a tin1e. 
"fhe fan10us SCflnon on the "Parting of l
riends" 
seems thus at first sight littlc 1110re than a mosaic 
of detached texts. .A reader, una ware of the 


. 
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preacher's situation at the moment,l might think it 
disconnected and pointless. Yet every sentence 
and every incident are charged \vith meaning. The 
various inevitable separations of friends in Scripture 
are brought \vith n1arvellous ingenuity to illuminate 
and hallo\v the situation of the speaker and his 
listeners. \Ve do not \vonder at the deep feeling 
recorded to have been produced by the simple and 
apparently artless ,,'ords. 
 0 \\Titer of our o\vn, or 
perhaps any generation, has so made the \vords of 
the English Bible speak to the heart and the con- 
SCIence. "T e hear "the religious music-subtle, 
s\\"eet, mournful," of \vhich a famous contemporary 
 
spoke, as \ye read such passages as the folIo\ving:- 


" 0 n1ay "'e ever bear in Inind that \\'e are not sent 
in to this \vodd to stand all the day idle, but to go forth 


1 The sermon was preached in Liulemore on SeptemLer 25th, 1843. 
from the text" l\Ian goeth forth to his work and his laLour until the 
evening." It was Newman's last Anglican sermon, and was designed 
to show, by means of various Scripture instances, that the separation of 
friend3, however painful, might none the less become an imperative 
duty. The sermon is said to have moved to tears many of Newman's 
friends who had come out from Oxford to hear it. 
2 
I. Arnold, "Essay on Emerson." 
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to our \vork and our labour until the evening! Until 
the evening, not ill the evening only of life, but serving 
God froln our youth, and not \vaiting till our years fail 
us. Until the evening, not in the daytilne only, lest \ve 
begin to run \vell, but fall a\yay before our course is 
ended. Let us {give glory to the Lord our God, before 
He cause darkness, and before our feet stumble upon 
the dark nlotll1Ìains'; and having turned to IIim, let 
us see that our goodness be not' as the nlorning cloud 
and as the early de\v \vhich passeth ;nvay.' The end 
is the proof of the Blatter. \Vhen the sun shines, this 
earth pleases; but let us loük to\vard that eventide and 
the cool of th" day, when the Lord of the vineyard \\'ill 
\valk alnid the trees of I-lis g-arden, and say unto His 
steward-' Call the labourers, and give thelll their hire. 
beginning fro111 the last unto the first.' " 


So this great \\Titer \\ as, as \\"e all are, a child of 
his tirnc, hemmed in by the Iinlitations illlposed by 
the particular period in ,,"hich it \vas givcn to hinl 
to I iyc. I Ie had PO\\ ers of introspcctive analysis, of 
logical discrimination and literary expression, such 
as are only besto\\"cd upon the most giftcd of 
Inankind. But he exercised thesc po,,"crs \\ ithin a 
surprisingly restricted field. Outside thcre \\ en: 


. 
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momentous interests and importunate questions 
whose consideration might have profoundly modified 
his convictions, but from \vhich he felt himself to be 
peremptorily excluded.! 
The success of the Aþologia \yas immediate and 
complete. Indeed the appearance of the book may 
perhaps be regarded as the high-,yater mark of 
N e\vman's earthly happiness. The years before and 
after look like an almost continuous series of n1is- 
understandings and disappointments. N e\vman once 
\yrote to a friend that it seemed to him as if he had 
ahvays been in the position of a l11an "plucked" In 
an examination. There \yas nothing, ho\vever, to 
mar the success of the 
4þologia. It did n1uch to 
remove the distrust \yith \vhich the \vriter and his 
co-religionists had long been regarded by the British 
people, and to a \\'aken that better feeling of \vhich 
\ye no\\' see so n1any evidences. The book \vas also 


1 Cf: Pattison, Alemoirs, p. 210. ,. A. p" Stanley once said to me, 
, I low different the fortunes of the Church of England might have been 
if Newman had been able to read German.' That puts the matter in a 
nut-shell; Newman assumed and adorned the narrow basis on which 
Laud had stvod twc hundred years before. AI1 the grand development 
of human reason from .Aristotle down to lIegel was a scaled book to 
him. " 
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receiv
d \vith the liveliest gratitude by the Roman 
Catholic clergy in England and throughout the 
English-speaking ,vodd. I t called forth from the 
priests of many dioceses congratulatory addresse.s to 
N e\vman, \vhich gave him the keenest pleasure, and 
removed for a time at least that feeling of isolation 
to which many of his previous and subsequent letters 
bear \vitnass. There is no evidence that he ever 
regretted the step he took in 1845. There are, ho\y- 
ever, many indications that he had been, previous to 
the publícation of the Aþolog'ia, something of an 
enigma \vithin the communion he had joined. 
I t has often been asked \vhat 
 e\Vn1an \yould 
have thought of thc \\Titings of the Abbé Loisy and 
Father George Tyrrcl had he lived to read them. 
The ans\\'er may be given in the latter's o\vn \yords: 
"
\ny sort of revolution seem cd to them (i.e., to 
Lammenais, Lacordaire, 1Iontalcmbert, and N c\\"- 
Blan) incompatiblc \vith substantial continuity. To 
the modernist it does not seem so. \Vhether in the 
history of nations, or in the \\'orld of organic life, he 
recognizes revolution to bclong to the normal course 
of development; that the larval life runs its course 
evenly, up to a certain point, only to prepare the 
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Yay for a perfectly normal reconstitution. He is 
convinced that Catholic Christianity cannot liye 
much longer on the old lines; that it has already 
reached a stone \yall \yhich it nlust surmount, unless 
it be content to d\yindle a,yay, as it is even no\v 
doing. The ti111e has COlne, he thinks, for a 
criticis111 of categories, of the verv ideas of religion, 
of revelation, of institutionalism, of sacranlentalis111, 
of theology, of authority, etc. He believes that the 
current expression of these ideas is only provisional, 
and is inadequate to their true values." 1 
N e\Yl11an died in the evening of August 11th, 18 9 0 . 
I-Ie \vas buried at l\.ednal, and on the slab oyer his 
grave \,"ere inscribed the \\"ords, "Ex llJJzbrz:s et 
i1Jzagin ibllS ÚI veritatc11l:' Perhaps the unity of 
\vhich he dreamed so persistently, and for \\ hich 
he 11lade such heavy sacrifices, \"as one of those 
transcendental realities of \vhich \ye here only see 
the shado\ys and the symbols. 


1 ChrÙ/ianlt)' at tk Cro.'-s NoalÚ, Preface. p. xx. 
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I l'.\XXOT be sorry to have forced 1\1r. I
ingsley to bring 
out in fulness his charges against nle. I t is far bettcr 
that he should discharge his thoughts upon nle in nlY 
lifetime, than after I am dead. Under the ci rcutnstances 
I anl happy i1l having the opportunity of reading the 
worst that can be said of nle by a \yri ter \"ho has taken 
pains with his \york and is ,,-ell satisfied with it. I 
account it a gain to be surveyed frOtll ,,-ithout by one 
who hates the principles \yhich are nearest to Iny heart, 
has no personal knowledge of nle to sct right his l11is- 
conceptions of my doctrine, and who has sOlne nlotive 
or other to be as severe with I11e as he can possibly bc. 
And first of all, I beg to complirnent hinl on the tnotto 
in his Title-page; it is felicitous. ..\ Inotto should 
contain, as in a nutshell, the contents, or the ch.lracter, 
or the drift, or the flJlÙJlIlS of the writing to which it is 
prefixed. The ,,'ords which he has taken frol11 tIle are 
so apposi tc as to be alrIlost prophetical. There cannot 
be a bettcr iIlustration than he thereby affords of the 
aphorisnl which I intended thelll to con\-ey. I said that 
it is not Inorc than an hyperbolical cxpression to sa\' 
I. -- I 


, 
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that in certain cases a lie is the nearest approa
h to 
truth. 1\1r. K.ingsley's panlphlet is enlphatically one of 
such cases as are contenlplated in that proposition. I 
really believe, that his vie,v of t11e is about as near an 
approach to the truth about my writings and doings, as 
he is capable of taking. He has done his ,vorst to,vards 
nle; but he has also done his best. So far ,veil; but, 
,vhile I impute to hinl no nlalice, I unfeignedly think, on 
the other hand, that, in his invective against me, he as 
faithfully fulfils the other half of the proposition also. 
This is not a mere sharp retort upon 1\1 r. I
ingsler, as 
,vill be seen, ,,,hen I conle to consider directly the 
subject, to ,,-hich the \vords of his tnotto relate. I have 
enlarged on that subject in various passages of my 
publications; I have said that minds in different states 
and circunlstances cannot understand one another, and 
that in all cases they nlust be instructed according to 
their capacity, and, if not taught step by step, they 
learn only so nll1ch the less; that children do not 
apprehend the thoughts of gro,vn people, nor savages 
the instincts of civilization, nor blind tnen the perceptions 
of sight, nor pagans the doctrines of Christianity, nor 
l1len the experiences of Angels. In the same "'ay, there 
are people of Blatter-of-fact, prosaic minds, \vho cannot 
take in the fancies of poets; and others of shallo,v, 
inaccurate 11linds, who cannot take in the ideas of 
philosophical inquirers. In a Lecture of l1line I have 
illustrated this phenomenon by the supposed instance of 
a foreigner, ,,,,ho, after reading a conlmentary on the 
principles of English La\\", does not get nearer to a real 
apprehension of thenl than to be led to accuse English- 
tnen of con
idering that the Queen is inlpeccable and 
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infallible, and that the Parlian1ent is ol'nnipotent. 11r. 
K.ingsley has read nle fronl beginning to end in the 
fashion in \"hich the hypothetical Russian read Black- 
stone; not, [ repeat, fro111 Inalice, but because of his 
intellectual build. I-I e appears to be so constituted as 
to ha\'e no notion of what goes on in nlinds very different 
froll1 his own, and llloreover to be stone-blind to his 
ignorance" A modest 111an or a philosopher ,,"ould have 
scrupled to treat \vith scorn and scoffing, as 1\1r. I(ingsley 
does in my OWI1 instance, principles and conyictions, 
even if he did not acquiesce in thenl himself, ,,'hich had 
been held so \videly and for so long,-the beliefs and 
devotions and custOITIS which have been the religious 
life of millions upon millions of Christians for nearly 
twenty centuries,-for this in fact is the task on \\'hich 
he is spending his pains. IIad he been a nlan of large 
or cautious mind, he would not have taken it f()r granted 
that cuIti\'ation must lead everyone to see things 
precisely as hc sees theln hilTIself. But the narro\\,- 
111inded are the more prejudiced by very reason of their 
narrowness. The Apostle bids us "in 111alice be 
children, but in understanding he men." I anl glad to 
recognize in 1'1r. K
ingsley an illustration of the first halt 
of this precept; but I should not be honest, if I ascribed 
to him any sort of fulfilnlcnt of the second. 


I wish I could speak as favourably either of his drift 
or of his 111cthod of arguing, as I can of his cOIl\'ictions. 
As to his drift, I think its ultinlate point is an attack 
upon the Catholic Religion. I t is I indeed, WhOBl he is 
inlillcdiately insulting,-still, hc vicws 111C only as a 
representativc, and on the whole a fair one, of a class or 
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caste of n1en, to whoI11, conscious as I anl of Iny 0\\11 
integrity, I ascribe an excc11ence superior to I11ine. lIe 
desit-es to inlpress upon the public Inind the conviction 
that I anl a crafty, schenling luan, Sill1ply untrust\vorthy; 
that, in beconling a Catholic, I ha\Te just found n1Y right 
place; that I do but justify and anl properly interpreted 
by the comnlon English notion of ROlnan casuists and 
confessors; that I \vas secretly a Catholic ,,'hen I ,,'as 
openly professing to be a c1ergynlan of the Established 
Ch urch ; that so far froln bringing, by nleans of 111)' con- 
version, when at length it openly took place, any 
trength 
to the Catholic cause, I anl really a burden to it,--an 
additional eyidence of the fact, that to be a pure, gennan, 
genuine Catholic, a man nl ust be either a knave or a fool. 


These last \vords bring nle to 1\1r. K.ingsley's nlethod 
of disputation, \yhich I must criticize with much 
severity ;-in his drift he does but follow the ordinary 
beat of contro\?ersy, but in his mode of arguing he is 
actually dishonest. 
lIe says that I am either a knave or a fool, and (as 
\ve shall see by-and-by) he is not quite sure which, 
probably both. He tells his readers that on one 
occasion he said that he had fears I should " end in one 
or other of t\vo misfortunes." "He \yolIld either," he 
continues, "destroy his o\Yn sense of honesty-i.c..1 
conscious truthfulness-and become a dishonest person; 
or he \vollld destroy his conlInon sen
e-i.c., unconscious 
truthfulness, and beC0l11e the slave and puppet seenlingly 
of his own logic, really of his O\V11. fancy. . . . I thought 
for years past that he had beC0l11e the fonner; I now 
see that he has become the latter." (p. 291). r\gain, 
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"\Vhen I read these outrages upon comlnon sense, 
\vhat \vonder if I said to nlyself, 'This tnan cannot be- 
lieve \vhat he is saying ?'" (p. 29i).1 Such has been 
Ir. 
K.ingsley's state of tnind till lately , but no\v he considers 
that I atn possessed \\yith a spirit of " alnlost boundless 
silliness," of "sill1ple creùuli ty, the child of scepticisln," 
of " absurdity" (p. 3 I I), of a " self-deception \vhich has 
beconle a sort of frantic honesty" (p. 29ï). .And as to 
his fl1ndanlcntal reason for this change, he tells us, he 
really does not know what it is (p. 3L})" IIowever, let 
the rcason be ,,-hat it ,viII, its upshot is intelligible 
enough. 1 Ie is enabled at once, by this professed 
change of judglnent about Ine, to put fOr\\'ard one of 
these alternatives, yet to keep the other in reserve;- 
and this he actually does. I-Ie need not cot1unit hill1self 
to a dcfinitc
 accusation against Ine, such as requires 
definite proof anù adnlits of definite refutation; for he 
has Ì\vo strings to his bow ;-\vhen he is thro\vn off his 
balance on the one leg, he can recover hilllself by the 
use of the other. If I dcnlonstrate that I aln not a 
kna,'c, he 11lay excIainl, .. Oh, but you are a fool!" and 
\\ hen I dClnonstrate that I an1 not a fool, he l11ay turn 
l
)UIH.l and r
tort, ,. \Ydl, thcn, you are a knavc." I 
have no ohjection to reply to his argulncnts in behalf of 

ither altcrnati\"e, but I should have been bettcr pleased 
to have been allowed to take thell1 one at a tinle. 
But I have not yet done full justice to the Inethod of 
disputation, which 1\1r. Kingsley thinks it right to adopt. 
Obscr\Yc this first: - lie l11eans by a l11an who is " silly" 
not a tnan ,,"ho is to be pitied, hut a tnan who is to be 


1 The paging.:) have been adjusted to the present editiun. Thc 
referencl'
 
l.Ie tu our Vvl. ii., wherc the paml,hlet i
 rC}'Jinted.-I:n. 
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ablzorred. He means a nlan ,,"ho is not silnply ,veak 
and incapable, but a 1110ral leper; a nlan \vho, if not a 
knave, has every thing bad about hinl except knavery; 
nay, rather, has together \vith every other \vorst vice, 
a spice of knavery to boot. .fILS sinlpleton is one \vho 
has beconle such, in judgnlel1t for his having once been 
a knave. HiS sinlpleton is not a born fool, but a self- 
nlade idiot, one \vho has drugged and abused hiInself 
into a slulllleless depravity; one \vho, \vithout any 
111isgiving or renlorse, is guilty of drivelling superstition, 
of reckless violation of sacred things, of fanatical 
excesses, of passionate inanities, of un111anly audacious 
tyranny over the \veak, llleriting the \vrath of fathers 
and brothers. This is that 111ilder judgnlent, \vhich he 
seenlS to pride hilnself upon as so lTIuch charity; and, 
as he expresses it, he "does not know" why. This is 
\vhat he really lneant in his letter to 1l1e of January I{, 
\vhen he withdre\v his charge of IllY being dishonest. 
I-Ic saiù, "The tOJle of your letters, even I110re than 
their language, nlakes 111e feel, to 1JZY 'l'eJY deeþ 
PICllSltYC,"--\vhat? that you have ganlbled away your 
reason, that you are an intellectual sot, that you are a 
fool in a frenzy. ...\l1d in his Pall1phlet, he gives us this 
explanation \vhy he did not say this to nlY face-viz., that 
he had been told that I ,vas" in \veak health," and \vas 
"averse to controyersy," pp. 277 and 278. He" felt 
sonle regret for having disturbed 111e." 
But I pass on from these multiform ill1putations, and 
confine Jl1yself to this one consideration-viz., that he has 
Inade any fresh irnputation upon nle at all. lIe gave up 
the charge of knavery; ""ell and good: but where \vas 
the logical necessity of his bringing another? I a 111 
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sitting at honle \vithout a thought of NIr. Kingsley; he 
".antonly breaks in upon n1e \vith the charge that I had 
" Ùifo1"1lled" the \vorlJ "that Truth for its o\vn sake 
need not and on the \vhole ought not to be a virtue \vith 
the Roman clergy." 'Vhen challenged on the point he 
cannot bring a fragnlent of evidence in proof of his 
assertion, and he is convicted of false \vitness by the 
voice of the \vorld. 'V ell, I should have thought that 
he had no\v nothing \yhatever Blore to do. "\'ain 
I1lan !" he seenlS to Blake ans\ver, "what sinlplicity in 
you to think so! If you have not broken one command- 
nlent, let us see \vhether \ve cannot convict you of the 
breach of another. I f you are not a swindler or forger, 
you are guilty of arson or burglary. By hook or by 
crook you shall 110t escape. Are )'Olt to suffer or IP 
'Vhat does it n1atter to you who are going off the stage, 
to receive a slight additional daub upon a character so 
deeply stained already? But think of nle, the irl1rnacu- 
late lover of Truth, so obscrvant (as I have told you, 
p. 2ï9) of ' Illlilit courag-c .t.nd strict honour, '-and (as/dc) 
-' and not as this publican '-do you think I can let you 
go scot free instcad of nlyself? No; /loblesse ublig-c. 
Go to the shades, old Inan, and boast that .\chilles sent 
Y0U thither." 
But I have not even yet done with 
Ir K.ingsley's 
I1lethod of disputation. Obscrve secondly:-when a 
Ulan is said to be a knave or a fool, it is conllllonly 
Illeant that he is e//!Jer the one or the other; and that, 
-either in the sense that the hypothesis of his being a 
fool is too absurd to be cr1tertained; or, ag-ain, as a 
sort of cor1ÌelllptUl.HlS aCl.}uiUal of one, who after all has 
not wit enough to be \Vi
kcd. Hut this is not at all 
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\\'hat 
lr. I,-ingsley proposes to hiIl1self in the antithesis 
\vhich he suggests to his readers. Though he speaks 
of nle as an utter dotard and fanatic, yet all along, fr0l11 
the beginning of his Panlphlet to the end, he insinuates, 
he proves fronl Iny ,vritings, and at length in his last 
pages he openly pronounces, that after all he ,vas right 
at first, in thinking nle a conscious liar and deceiver. 
N O\\? I wish to lhvell on this point. ] t cannot be 
doubted, I say, that, in spite of his professing to 
consider nle as a dotard and driveller, on the ground of 
his having- gi\-en up the notion of In}" being a knave, yet 
it is the yery staple of his Pamphlet that a knave after 
all I J11ust be. By insinuation, or by implication, or by 
question, or by irony, or by sneer, or by parable, he 
enforces again and again a conclusion \yhich he does 
not categorically enunciate. 
For-instance (I) P. 286. "I kno\v that nlen used to 
SllSþcct Dr. l\T{;''Z(,l//zan, I have been inclined to do so nlY- 
self, of ,,-riting a ,,,hole sernlon. . . . . . for the sake 
of one single passing hint, one phrase, one epithet, one 
little barbed arro\v which. . . . . . he delivered un- 
heeded, as with his finger tip, to the '"ery heart of an 
initiated hearer, nC'i.'cr 10 be ,;('illzdra'ZfJll agaÙz." 
(
) P. 28ï. "lIo\\" 'it'as I to kno\v that the preacher, 
who had the reputation of being the nlost acute 11lan of 
his generation, and of having a special1y intinlate 
acquaintance ,,-ith the weaknesses of the hUlnan heart, 
""as utterly blind to the broad Il1eaning and the plain 
practical result of a sernlon like this, delivered before 
fanatic and hot-headed young men. who hung upon his 
e\-ery \\'ord? That he did not .forcsl'c that 1 hey \yotdd 
think that they obeyed hinl, by bcco1Jling- aill'cted, 
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artijzèial, s()', shift.J', rcad)' for concealJJzents and cqltlVOCa- 
tÚJ11S ?" 
(3) P. 28 9. "Noone 'i.ool/ld Ila'(!e suspected hin1 to be 
a dishonest nlan, if he had not perversely chosen to 
aSSllllle a st.)'lc ,vhich (as he himself confesse<;) the \\?orld 
al ways associates ,vith dishonesty." 
. ({) P. 300. "If he ,,,ill indulge in subtle para- 
doxes, in rhetorical exaggerations; if, 'i.l'IZCllC'i!er ILC 
touches Oil tile question of trutlt llnd 11Ollesl)', he \vill take 
a perverse pleasure in saying sOlnething shocking to 
plain English notions, he 1111iS! take the consequences or 
Ius 07fJJl eccCllÜ'z"Cllics." 
(5) P. 3o-t-. " At ,,"hich n10st of In}" readers ,vill be 
inclined to cry: 'Let Dr. N e\V111an alone, after that. 
. . . . . lIe had a hUlnan reason once, no doubt: but he 
has galnbled it a \Yay.' . . . . . True: so true, etc." 
(6) P. 30-t-. lIe continues: "I should ne\-er ha\-e 
\vritten these pages, save because it \\?as In}" duty to 
show the \vorId, if not Dr. N e\VInan, ho\v the lnistake 
(!) of his 110t caring for truth arosc. " 
(i) P. 3 0 j. " And this is the nlan, who \\'hen accused 
of countcnancing falsehood, puts on first a tone of 
Plaintive (!) <lIHl startled innocence, and then one of 
snlUg" self-satisfaction-
as ,,'ho should ask, '\\That havc 
I said? \\.hat ha n

 I donc? \Vhy an1 I on n1Y trial?'" 
(8) P. 310. "\ Vhat I)r. N e"'ll1an teaches is clear at 
last, and í see nO;(I 1107(1 dl'Cþ(J' í lu['i'l' ";fJrol/}{l'd 11;'1l. So 
far froll1 thinking truth for its O\\ï1 sakc to be no virtuc, 
he cOllsÙlers it a 'l'/r!uc so lofl)' as to be l//la!!aÙlable bJ' 
"Inn. " 
(9) P. 3 1 
. "Therc is no usc in wasting \\-..-'\rds on 
this' cconoillil:al ' statenlcnt of 1)r. l\" l:\\ïllan 's. I shall 
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only say that there are people in the world \\'h001 it is 
very difficult to helP. As soon as they are got out ot 
one scrape, they \valk straight into another." 
(10) P. 313. "Dr. Ne\ynlan has sho\vn '\visdom' 
enough of that serpentine type \vhich is his professed 
ideal. .. . . Yes, Dr. N e\VI11an is a very econol11ical 
person. " 
( II) P. 313. "Dr. 
 e\Vnlan Lries, by Clt111lÙzg s!ei'glzL- 
o,f-Izand logic, to pro\"e that I did not believe the ac- 
cusation \vhen I 111ade it." 
(12) P. 315. "These are hard \vords. If Dr. Ne\Vl11an 
shall cOtl1plain of them, I can only retnind hinl of the 
fate \vhich befel the stork caught anlong the cranes, even 
tlwugll the stork had 1lOL done all he could to make him- 
self like a crane, as Dr. .I.Yézmnall has, by , econonlizing , 
on the very title-page of his paolphlet." 
These last \yords bring us to another and far \vorse 
instance of these slanderous assaults upon Ine, but its 
place is in a subsequent page. 
N O\v it 111ay be asked of l11e, "\V ell, \vhy should not 
l\Ir. l{ingsley take a course such as this? It \vas his 
original assertion that Dr. 
 e\Vnlan \vas a professed 
liar, and a patron of lies; he spoke sotnewhat at 
randonl; granted; but no\\' he has got up his references 
and he is proving, not perhaps the very thing \vhich he 
said at first, but sOlnething very like it, and to say the 
least quite as bad. I-Ie is now only aitning to justify 
nlorally his original assertion; why is he not at liberty 
to do so?" 
H7zy should he not now insinuate that I anl a liar and 
a knave! he had of course a perfect right to nlake such 
a charge, if he chose; he l11ight have said, "I wa
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\ irtually right, and here is the proof of it," but this he 
has not done, but on the contrary has professed that he 
no longer dra\vs fronl my works, as he did before, the 
inf
rence of my dishonesty. He says distinctly, p. 26, 
"'''"hen I read these outrages upon conlmon sense, 
\vhat ,yonder if I said to myself, 'This nlan cannot 
believe \vhat he is saying?' I belie7.'c I ';f}{lS 'tf!YOJlg"." 
And in p. 302, " I said, This Inan has no real care for 
truth. Truth for its o\vn sake is no virtue in his eyes, 
and he teaches that it need not be. I do ?lot say that 
llO'ZfJ. And in p. 3 I I, "1 do not call this conscious 
dishonesty; the l11an ,,,bo wrote that sennon 'tC'as alrear!.y 
þast tilC possibililJ' of such a sin." 
IVlty should he 110t! because it is on the ground of 
Iny not being a knave that he calls nle a fool; adding to 
the ,,"ords jlfst quoted, "l :\1y readers] have fallen 
perhaps into the prevailing superstition that cleverness 
is synonynlous with wisdonl. They cannot believe that 
(as is too certain) great literary and even barristerial 
abili ty Inay co-exist \vith altnost boundless silliness." 
11 Pity should hc nvL! becausc he has taken credit to 
hinlsdf for that high feeling of honour ,vhich refuses to 
withdra\v a concession which once bas heen l11ade; 
though, (wonderful to say!) at th
 '"cry tinle that he is 
recording this Inagnaninlous resolution, he lets it out of 
the hag that his relinquishnlent of it is only a profession 
and a pretence; for he says, p. 279: '
l ha\"e accepted 
})r. 
e"'nlan's dcnial that [the Sernlon] Ineans what I 
thought it did; and IICa7.'l'/l forbid" (oh!) "that I should 
withdraw Iny ""onl once given, at';l,lut!c'i.'èY dÙ([{h'l1nlrl
!1"(' 
/0 myself." Disadvantage! but nntbing can be advant- 
ageolls to bin1 which is ull/ruè" therefore in prùdailning 
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that the concession of my honesty is a disadvantage to 
him, he thereby iInplies unequivocally that there is SOBle 
probability still, that I anl diShonest. He goes on, " I 
atn infornled by those froIn ,,-hose judgment on such 
points there is no appeal, that 'ell IlllUIt courage,' and 
strict honour, I am also precluded, by the ten/lS of nlY 
explanation, fronl using any other of Dr. N e\vman's 
past ,,,ritings to prove my assertion." And then, "I 
have declared Dr. N ewnlan to ha\Te been an honest Inal1 
up to the 1st of February, 1864; it \vas, as I shall sho\\y, 
only Dr. N e\Ylnan'S fault that I ever thought hinl to be 
anything else. I t depends entirely on Dr. N e\\ïnan 
\vhether he shall sustaz."n the reputation \vhich he has so 
recently acquired" (by diplonla of course fro 111 1\1r. 
K.ingsley). "I f I gi\Te hinl thereby a fresh advantage in 
this arglllnent, he is 11losL 'ZfJCICOllZP to it. iie needs, it 
seenlS to l11e, as llzany ad"i.}{lllÍages as possible." 
\Vhat a princely Il1ind! Ho\v loyal to his ra
h 
pronlise, ho\v delicate to\vards the subject of it, ho\v 
conscientious in his interpretation of it! I have no 
thought of iIT
\Terence towards a Scripture Saint, "ho 
""as actuated by a very different spirit fro 111 
Ir. 
K.ingsley's, but sOlneho\\T since I read his Panlphlet 
,,'ords have been running in my head, ,,"hich I find in 
the Douay version thus; ,. Thou hast also \vith thee 
Selnei the son of Gera, who cursed 111e ,vith a grievous 
curse when I \Vent to the canlp, but I s\\"ore to hinl, 
saying, I \vill not kill thee \vith the sword. Do not 
thou hold hinl guiltless. But thou art a wise Il1an and 
kno\Yest ,,,hat to do \vith hitl1, and 'thou shalt bring 
dO\\"!l his grey hair" \vith blood to hdl." 
N ow I ask, \Vhy could not :\1r. K.ingslc) b
 open? 
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I f he intended still to arraign ITIe on the charge of 
lying, why could he not say so as a nlan? \\?hy nUlst 
hc insinuate, question, inlply, 
nd use sneering" and 
irony, as if longing to touch a forbidden fruit, which 
still he 'vas afraid \\
oltld burn his fingers, if he did so? 
\\""hy nl11st he "palter in a double sense," and blow hot 
and cold in one breath? fIe first said he considered 
ITIe a patron of lying-; well, he changeJ his opinion; 
and as to the logical ground of this change, he said 
that, if anyone asked hinl \,'hat it ""as, he could only 
answer that he 1'cal(!1 dÙlnul RJlO';f'. \Yhy could not he 
change back agaiIl, and say he did not kno\v why? 
lIe had quite a right to do so; and then his conduct 
\voldd have beell so far straightfor\\"anl and unex- 
ceptionable. But no ;-in the very act of professing to 
believe in IllY s1ncerity, he takes care to show the \yorId 
that it is a profession and nothing more. That \.ery 
proceeding which at p. 286 he lays to nlY charge, 
(\\"hereas I detest it,) of avowing one thing anù 
thinking- another, that proceeding he here exeInplifies 
himself; and yet, while indulging in practices a3 
offensive as this, he ,.entures to speak of his sensiti,-e 
adlTIiration of .. hault courage and strict honour!" "I 
forgive you, Sir IZnight," says the heroine in the 
Ronlance, "I forgive you as a Christian." " Tha.t 
ITIean-.;," said \Vanlba, "that shc does not forgi\Te hi III 
at all. ,. 1\1 r. K.ingsley's ""orJ of honour is about as 
valuable as in the jester's opinion was the Christian 
charity of Ro,,"ena. Hut here ""C arc brought to a 
further specilnen of 
r r. I
ingsh:
y's nlcthod of dis- 
putation, and having duly exhibitcd it, I shall ha\"e 
done "i th hiln. 
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I t is his last, and he has intentionaIlv resenTed it for 
his last. Let it be recollected that he professed to 
absolv
 Ine fron1 his original charge of dishonesty up 
to February I. And further, he in1plies that, at /Ize 
tÙne 'wlzen he 'lfJllS 'writing, I had not J'el involved 
myself in any fresh acts suggestive of that sin. lIe 
says that I have had a great escaþe of conviction, that 
he hopes I shall take ,yarning, and act 1110re cautiously. 
" I t depends entirely," he says, "on Dr. l\TC'lfI111llll, 
'lVllether he shall sustain the reputation ,,,hich he has so 
recently acquired" (p. 280). Thus, in l\lr. K.ingsley's 
judglnent, I \\Tas then, \"hen he ,vrote these \\lords, still 
innocent of dishonesty, for a man cannot sustain ,vhat 
he actually has not got; ou(v he could 1/ot be sure of lll}' 
future. Could not be sure! \Vhy at this very tin1e he 
had already noted clown valid proofs, as he thought 
them, that I had already forfeited the character which 
he contemptuously accorded to n1e. He had cautiously 
gaid "up to February 1st," Ùz order to resenTe the 
Title-page and last three pages of nlY Panlphlet, \vhich 
\vere not published tilì February 12th, and out of these 
four pages, ,vhich he had 1/ot \vhite,vashed, he had 
a/read)' forged cþarges against me of dishonesty at the 
\Tery time that he implied that as yet there \vas nothing 
against me. \Vhen he gave Ine that plenary con- 
donation, as it seemed to be, he had already done his 
best that I should never enjoy it. He kne\v ,veIl at 
p. 280, \\That he nleant to say at pp. 314 and 315. At best 
indeed I \vas only out upon ticket of leave; but that 
ticket \vas a pretence; he had made it forfeit when he 
ga \'e it. But he did not say so at once, first, because 
between p. 280 and 314 he meant to talk a great deal 
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about Iny idiotcy and nlY frenzy. \yhich would ha\?e 
been silnply out of place, had he proved IHe too SOon to 
be a knave again; and next, because he nlê-Rllt to 
exhaust all those insinuations about Iny knavery in the 
past, which "strict honour" did not pernlit hinl to 
countenance, in order thereby to give colour and force 
to his direct charges of knavery in the present, ,,'hich 
"strict honour" did permit hiln to handsel. So in the 
fifth act he gave a start, and found to his horror tl1at, 
in my n1iserable four pages, I had comn1itted the 
" enonnity " of an " econol11Y," ,yhich in nlatter of fact 
he had got by heart before he began the play. Nay, he 
suddeIl]Y found t\YO, three, and (for what he knew) as 
nlany as four profligate econon1ies in that Title-page 
and those Reflections, and he llses the language of 
distress and perplexity at this appalling disco\Fery. 
1\ ow ,\Thy this couþ de tl/åÎ/rc? The reason soon 
breaks on us. Up to Fehruary I, he could not 
categoricalJy arraign me for lying, and therefore could 
not involve Ille, (as \Yas so necessary for his case,) in 
the popular abhorrence which is felt for the casuists of 
Ronle: but, as soon as ever he could openly and 
directly pronounce (sa,"ing his H hault courage and 
strict honour") that I alll guilty of three or four ne\v 
econo111ies, then at once I aI11 nlade to bear, not only 
n1)' own sins, but the sins of other people also, and, 
though I ha\"c bcen condoned the kn:l\?erv of 111Y 
antecedents, I al11 guilty of the knayery of- a whol
 
priesthood instead. So the hour of donln for SClllei i
 
conle, and the \,"ise I11an knows \\ hat to do with him ._ 
, 
he is down upon OlC with the odious nailles of ., St. 
.\lfonso da Liguori," and" Scavini " and" X e,-ra(J"uct " 
- 
 , 
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and" the R0111ish nloraJists," and their" compeers and 
pupils," and I am at once tnerged and ,,-hirled iHyay in 
the gulph of notorious quibblers, and hypocrites, and 
rogues. 
But \ve have not even yet got at the real object of the 
stroke, th us reseryed for his .fìullic. I rea1Jy feel sad 
for what I am obliged no\v to say. I 
ltn in \Yclrfare 
\\'ith hinl, but I \"ish hinl no ill ;-it is \'ery difficult to 
g-et up resenttnent towards persons \\'horn one has 
never seen. I t is easy enough to be irritated \"ith 
friends or foes, 'i.,tS-à-.c.'tS,. but, though I am \"riting 
with all my heart against ,,,hat he has said of nle, I anl 
not conscious of personal unkindness to\vards hill1self. 
I think it necessary to write as I am "'riting, for 111)' 
own sake, and for the sake of the Catholic Priesthood; 
but I \vish to impute nothing ,vorse to 
1r. K
ingsley 
than that he has been furiously carried a\yay by his 
feelings. But what shall I say of the upshot of all this 
talk of my econon1ies and equi\'ocations and the like? 
\Vhat is the precise 'work \\"hich it is directed to effect? 
I anl at ,,'ar \"itb hill1; but there is such a thing as 
legitinlate \varfare: \var has its la\ys; there are things 
\vhich nlay fairly be done, .and things \"hich olay not be 
done. I say it with shame and with stern sorrow ;-he 
has attempted a great transgression; he has attenlpted 
(as I 111ay call it) to po/son tile "t'clls. I ,,,ill quote hinl 
and explain \vhat I rllean. 
"Dr. Ne\VnléUl tries, by cunning sleight-of-hand 
logic, to prove that I did not believe the accusation 
\vhen I rnade it. Therein he is lllistaken. I did believe 
it, and I believed also his indignant denial. But when 
he goes on to ask \yith sneers, why I should believe his 
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denial, if I did not consider hinl trust\\'orthy in the first 
instance? I can only answer, I really do not kno\v. 
There is a great deal to be said for tllat vie,,", 1l07fJ tllat 
Dr. Newman has become (one In lIst needs suppose) 
suddenly and since the 1st of February, I 86-t-, a con\'ert 
to the eC01l01l11C vie\\"s of St. .\lfonso da Liguori and his 
conlpeers. I 
1l11 Izcllceforth in doubt anù fi'flr, as much 
as any honest 111an can be, concerning c'vcry 7t ' ord Dr. 
X ewnlan Illay write. HO'"iU call I lell Illat I sludl 1/ot be 
tllC duþC oj'sollle cltlln/llg equi'l'ocatioll, of one of the 
three kinds laid down as penllissible by the blessed 
Alfonso ùa Liguori and his pupils, e\'en \\ hen confillIlcù 
by an oath, because 'then '''e do not ùecei\"e our 
neighbour, but alIo\v hin1 to deceive hinlself?' . . . It 
is admissible, 
 therefore. to use \yords and sentences 
\vhich have a double signification, anù leave the hapless 
hearer to take \vhich of then} he lnay choose" T1?lat 
proof lun'c I, Illl'/[, Illat b..
' 'lllCan Ü;; I JlC7'Cr said zï." 
!Jr 
\
e7(mlllll does /lot signifj', I ùid not say it, but I did 
nlean it ?"-Pp. 3 1 4, 3 1 5. 
X ow these insinuations and questions shall he 
answered in their proper places; here I \\.ill but say 
that I scorn and dctcst lying, and quibbling, and 
double-tongued practice, and slyness, and cunning, and 
slnoothness, and cant, and pretence, quite as Jlluch as 
any Protestants hate thel11; and I pray to be kept froIll 
the snare of theln. But all this is just no,\" by-the-bye ; 
tHY present subject is .\Ir. K.ingsley; what I insist upon 
here, nO\\F that J an} bringing- this portion of IllY dis- 
cussion to a close, is this unn}anly attempt of his, in 
his concluùing pages, to cut the grounù frOln under Iny 
feet; -to poison by an ticipation the public Inind against 
1.-2 
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tne, ] ohn lIenry N e\Yt11an, and to infuse into the 
inlaginations of Iny readers, suspicion and 111istrl1st of 
c\"ery thing that I Inay say in reply to hin1. This I call 
poison iI/!t t!le 7(1ells. 
"I aIll henceforth in doubt and fcar," he says, "as 
nluch as any !loncst Il1an can be, concerning c've I:) , 7(1ord 
Dr. K e\Ynlan nlav \yrite. H07CJ call I tell that I shall 
not be thc till pc. of SOl/Ie CllJlnÙzg equi",'ocatioll. J . . . 
\Vhat proof have I, that by 'nlean it? I never said 
it!) Dr. N e\Vnlan does not signify, 'I did not say it, 
but I did nlean it?'" 
,V ell, I can only say, that, if his taunt is to take 
effect, I anl but \vasting nlY tinle in saying a \von.l in 
ans\ver to his foul caluI11nies; and this is preciscly what 
he kno\vs and intends to be its fruit. I can hardly get 
111yself to protest against a l11ethod of controversy so 
base and cruel, lest in doing so, I should be violating 
IllY self-respect and self-possession; but 1110St base and 
1110st cruel it is. \Ve all know how our inlagination 
runs away \vith us, how suddenly and at \vhat a 
pace ;-the saying, "Cæsar's ,yife should not be sus- 
pected," is an instance of ",hat I nlean. The habitual 
prejudice, the hunlour of the nlonlent, is the turning- 
point \vhich leads us to read a defence in a good 
sense or a bad. \Ve interpret it by our antecedent 
inlpressions. 'The very sanle sentiments, according 
as our jealousy is or is not a\vake, or our aversion 
stinllllated, are tokens of truth or of dissimulation and 
pretence. There is a story of a sane person heing by 
Inistake shut up in the \yards of a Lunatic Asyhun, and 
that, \yhen he pleaded his cause to sonle strangers 
yisiting the establisllll1ent, the only renlark he elicited 
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in ans\ver \vas, ,. I low naturally he talks! you \vould 
think he \vas in his senses." Controversies should be 
decided by the reason; is it legitimate \varfare to 
appeal to the 111isgivings of the public mind and to its 
dislikings? Any ho\v, if 1\1 r. K.ingsley is able thus to 
practise upon nlY readers, the ITIOre I succeed, the less 
will be Iny success. If I am natural, he \vill tell thenl, 
"Ars est eel are artenl;" if I am convincing, he \\'ill 
suggest that I an1 an able logician; if I sho\v \vannth, 
I an1 acting the indignant innocent; if I am calnl, I am 
thereby detected as a snlooth hypocrite; if I clear up 
difnculties, I aln too plausible and perfect to be true. 
The nlore triUI11phant are nlY statements, the nlore 
certain \vill be IllY defeat. 
So \\'ill it be if l\Ir. I
ingsley succeeds in his 
l11anæuvre; but [ do not for an instant believe that he 
\vili. \Yhatever judgnlent nlY readers Inay eventually 
fonn of nle frol11 these pages, I an1 confident that they 
,vill believe 111e in \vhat I shall say in the course of 
theln. I have no n1Ïsgiving at all, that they \vill be 
ungenerous or harsh \vith a Inan \vho has been so long 
before the eyes of the \vodd; \vho has so n1any to 
speak of hinl fronl personal kno\vledge; \vhose natural 
iinpuise it has ever been to speak out; \vho has ever 
spoken too nluch rather than too little; \\'ho \vould 
have saved hilllself Inany a scrape, if he had been \VISe 
enough to hold his tongue; \\"ho has ever been fair to 
the doctrines and arglllnents of his opponents; who 
has never, slurred over facts and reasonings ,,"hich told 
against hinlself; who has never given his name or 
authorit) to proofs which he thought unsound, or to .. 
testinlony \vhich he did not think at least plausible; 
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\\Tho has never shrunk fronl confessing a fault \vhen he 
felt that he had comn1Ïtted one; \vho has ever consulted 
for others nlore than for hirl1self; who has given up 
nluch that he loved and prized and could have retained, 
but that he loved honesty better than name, and Truth 
better than dear friends. 
And no\v I arn in a train of thought higher and nlore 
serene than any \vhich slanders can disturb. A\vay 
\vith you, 
Ir. I{ingsley, and fly into space. Your 
naOle shall occur again as little as I can help, in the 
course of these pages. I shall henceforth occupy 
myself not with you, but with your charges. 
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\YH.\T shall bc thc special illlputation, ag-ainst \vhich I 
shall thro\\" myself in these pages, out of the thousand 
and one which illY accuser directs upon nle? I nlean 
to confine nlyself to one, for there is only one about 
\vhich I nll
ch care,-the charge of Untruthfulness. 
He nlay cast upon Jlle as many other illlputations as he 
pleases, and they may stick on nle, as long as they can, 
in the course of nature. They win fall to the ground 
in their season. 
And indeed I think the sanle of thc charge of 
Untruthfulness, and I select it fronl the rest, not 
because it is more fornlidable, but because it is I1lore 
serious. Like the rest, it nlay disfigure nlC for a tilllC, 
but it will not stain: Archbishop \Vhately used to say, 
"Throw dirt enough, and sonle ,,"ill stick;" ,,"ell, \vill 
stick, but not stain. I think he used to nlean "stain," 
and I ùo not agree \vith hinl. S0111e dirt sticks long-er 
than other dirt; but no dirt is inlnlorta1. ..\ccording to 
the old saying-, Præ\"alebit V critas. There are virtues 
indeed, which the \\"orld is not fitted to juùge about or 
to uphold, such as faith, hope, and charity: but it can 
judge about Truthfulness; it can judge ahout the 
natural virtues, and Tl uthfulness is one of then,. 


. 
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X atural yirtues 111ay also becon1e supernatural; Truth- 
fulness is such; but that does not 
\-ithdra'Y it fron1 
the jurisdiction of mankind at large. It may be more 
difficult in this or that particular case for men to take 
cognizance of it, as it lllay be difficult for the Court of 
Queen's Bench at \Vestn1inster to try a case fairly, 
which took place in Hindoostan; but that is a question 
of capacity, not of right. l\Iankind has the right to 
judge of Truthfulness in the case of a Catholic, as in 
the case of a Protestant, of an I talian, or of a Chinese. 
I have never doubted, that in Iny hour, in God's hour, 
n1yavenger \vill appear, and the "TorId will acquit n1e 
of untruthfulness, even though it be not \\-hile I live. 
Still lllore confident all1 I of such eventual acquittal, 
seeing that nlY judges are my own countrynlen. I 
think, indeed, Englishmen the nlost suspicious and 
touchy of nlankind; I think them unreasonable and 
unjust in their seasons of excitement; but I had rather 
be an Englishnlan, (as in fact I anl), than belong to 
any other race under hea Yen. They are as generous, 
as they are hasty and burly; and their repentance for 
their injustice is greater than their sin. 
For t\venty years and n10re I have borne an in1puta- 
tion, of \vhich I aln at least as sensitive, ,yho all1 the 
object of it, as they can be, who are only the judges. 
I ha \Te not set nlyself to remove it, first, because I 
never have had an opening to speak, and, next, because 
I never sa\v in thern the disposition to hear. I have 
\yished to appeal fron1 Philip drunk to Philip sober. 
\Vhen shall I pronounce hin1 to be himself again? If I 
lllay judge froll1 the tone of the public press, which 
represents the public voice, I have great reason to take 
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heart at this titne. I have been treated by contetllpOrary 
critics in lhlS controversy \vith great fairness and 
gentleness, and I anl grateful to thenl for it. I-Iowever, 
the decision of the tinle and l110de of nlY defence has 
been taken out of nlY hands; and I atn thankful that it 
has been so. I anl bound no\v as a duty to nl)"self, to 
the Catholic cause, to the Catholic Priesthood, to g-i\'c 
account of Inyself \\yithout any delay, when I aln so 
rudely and circumstantially charged with U ntruthful- 
11ess. I accept the challenge; I shall do 111Y bcst to 
l1leet it, and I shall be content when I havc done so. 
. I confinc Jnyself then, in these pages, to the charge 
of Untruthfulness; and I hereby cart a\vay, as so l1luch 
rubbish, the itllpertinences, with \vhich the Panlphlet of 
Accusation 
swartns. I shall not think it neccssary 
here to exanline, \vhether I am "worked into a pitch 
of confusion," or have "carried self-deception to 
perfection," or anl "anxious to show nlY cred uli ty'" 
or anl "in a nlorbid state of 11lind," or "hung-er for 
nonsense as nl)" food," or ,. indulge in subtle paradoxes" 
and "rhetorical exaggerations," or have "eccentricities ,. 
or teach in a style "utterly beyond" tny Accuscr's 
"coll1prchension," or crcatc in hiln "blank astonish- 
111ent," or "cxalt thc nlagical po\\"crs of my Church," 
or ha\"c "unconsciously comn1Ïttcd J11ysclf to a 
statclllcnt ,,"hich strikes at the root of all rnorality," 
or '
ll..)ok dO\\ï\ on the Protestant gentry as \vithout 
hope of heaven;' or "had bettcr he sent to the furthest" 
Catholic "111ission anlong the sa\"ages of thc South 
seas," than" to teach in an Irish Catholic U ni \"crsity," 
or ha \'e 
 
 g-am blcd away Iny reason, or adopt 

. sophistries," 0r ha\"c published · 
 s0phisms piled 


. 
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upon sophisrl1s," or have in In\' sernlons "culnlinating 
\vonders," or have a "seemingly sceptical ll1ethod," 
or have "barristerial ability" and "almost boundless 
silliness," or "111ake great mistakes," or am "a subtle 
dialectician," or perhaps have "lost illY teolper," or 
.. olisquote Scripture," or anl "antiscriptural," or 
"border very closely on the Pelagian heresy. "-Pp. 
297,300-304,308,311,312,313, etc. 
These all are impertinences; and the list is so long 
that I anl alrl10st sorry to have g-iven them roon1 ,,'hich 
rnight be better used. IIo\vever, there they are, or at 
le:lst a portion of then1; and haying noticed then1 thus 
tlluch, I shall notice thenl no 1l10re. 
COll1ing then to the subject, \vhich is to furnish the 
staple of illY publication, the question of my Truthful- 
ness, I first direct attention to the passage \vhich the 
Act of Accusation contains at p. 280 and p. 3 I 2. I shall 
give 01Y reason presently, \vhy I begin \vith it. 
My accuser is speaking of nlY Sermon on Wisdom 
and Innocence, and he says, " It 11111st be rcnlcnlbercd 
alwa)'s that it is not a Protestant, but a Romish 
sermon."-P. 280. 
Then at p. 312 he continues, "Dr. N ewnlan does not 
apply to it that epithet. lie called it in his letter to me 
of the 7th of January, (published by him), a 'Protestant' 
one. I rernarked that, but considered it a Inere slip of 
the pen. Besides, I have no\v nothing to say to that 
letter. It is to his 'Reflections,' in p. 3 12, which are 
open ground to 111e, that I refer. In theln he deliber- 
ately repeats the epithet 'Protestant:' only he, in an 
utterly imaginary conversation, puts it into nlY n10uth, 
'
vhich you preached when a Protestant.' I ca11 the 
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Illal1 \\'ho preached that Sernlon a Protestant? I 
should ha'"e sooner called hinl a Buddhist. AI Illat 
'i'c':J' IÙllc flc "i.fH1S teaching Ids disciples 10 scorn and 
repudiate that name of Protestant, under which. for 
sonle reason or other, he 1l0';.() ßlds z't C01l7'cllient 10 lake 
sfzeller. I f he forgets, the ,,"odd does not, the famous 
article in the British Critic, (the then organ of his 
party), of three years before, July 18-1-1, ,\'hich, after 
denouncing the nanle of Protestant, declared the object 
of the party to he none other than the' llllproleslalllisz"lIg' 
the English Church. ,. 
In this passage nlY accuser asserts or illlplies, I. that 
the Sernlon, on which he originally grounded his 
slander against nle in the January X o. of the .:\Iagazine, 
""as really an(\ in nlatter of fact a " ROI1lish " Sermon; 
2. that I ought in IllY PaInphlet to ha\Te acknowledged 
this fact; 3" thdt I didn't. 4. That I actually called it 
instead a Protestant Sernlon. 5. That at the time 
,\"hen I published it, twenty years ago, T should have 
denied that it '\"as a Protestant Sernlon. G. By con- 
sequence, I should in that denial have a\-o\yed that it 
was a "Romish" Sermon; 7. and therefore, 110t ('1]ly, 
"'hen I "Tas in the Established Church. \\'as I guilty of 
the dishonesty of preaching what at the time I kne\\T to 
he a " Ronlish " Serrllon, but no\v too. in 186-+, I ha\-e 
conlmiUed the additional dishonesty of calling it a 
Protestant Scrnlon. If nlY accuser does not nlean this, 
I suhlnit to such reparation as I o\\"e hinl for nlY 
nlistake, but I cannot Blake out that he Ineans an,"thino' 
. b 
else. 
llere are two nlain points to be consiùered; r. I In 
J 8G -t- ha\"e callcd it a Protestant Sernlon. 2. lIe In 
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18-t--t- and no\v has styled it a Popish Serrnoll Let nlC 
take these two points 
eparately. 
I. Certainly, \vhen I ,vas in the English Church, I 
did diso\vn the ,yonl "Protestant," and that, even at 
an earlier date than Iny Accuser nanles; but lust let us 
see \\'hether this fact is anything at all to the purpose 
of his accusation. Last January 7th I spoke to this 
effect: "I low can you pro\Te that Father N e\Vnlan 
inforrns us of a certain thing ahout the Ronlan Clergy," 
by referring to a Frotestant Sernlon of the Yicar of 
St. l\Iary's? i\Iy Accuser anS\\Ters l11e thus: "Th
re's 
a quibble! \vhy, Protestant is not the \\-crd \yhich you 
\vould have used when at St. 
rary's, and yet you use 
it no\v!" \r ery true; I do; but what 011 earth does 
this nlatter to nlY argU1JlCllt? how does this \vord 
" Protestant," which I used, tend in any degree to 
nlake nl)' argunlent a quibble? \Vhat \vord SllOUld I 
have used twenty years ago instead of "Protes- 
tant"? "Roillan" or "Romish"? by no 111anner of 
nleans. 
l\1y aCCllser indeed says that '
it nlust always be 
renlembered that it is not a Protestant but a Romish 
Sennon." I-I e iIllplies, and, I suppose, he thinks, that 
not to be a Protestant is to be a Ronlan; he nlay say 
so, if he pleases, but so did not say that large body 
\\Tho have been called by the name of Tractarians, a
 
all the \\TorId knows. The 1110\rement proceeded an the 
very basis of denying that position \\'hich IllY .\ccl1ser 
takes for granted that I allowed. It e\'er said, and it 
says no\\', that there is sOlnething behù-'L'll Protestant 
and ROlnish; that there is a "Via 
Iedia" which is 
neither the one nor the other. lIad I been asked twenty 
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years ago, \vhat the doctrine of the Estahlished Church 
""as, I should ha'7e answered, "Neither Ron1Ïsh 1/01' \ 
Protestan t, but 
 Anglican' or 'Anglo - catholic.'" I 
should never have granted that the Sernlon ""as 
ROlnish; I should have denied, and that with an 
internal denial, quite as nnlch as I do no,v, that it 
"7as a ROlnan or Ronlish Sernlon. \Vell then, suh- 
stitute the ,yord ". \ng lican" or " Anglo-catholic" fl)r 
" Protestant" in Iny question, and see if the argunlcnt 
is a bit the worse for it,-thus: "[ Io\v can you pnn'e 
that Father 
 e\Vnlan infornls us a certain thing about 
the ROlnan Clergy, by referring to an .A nl[lican or 
Anglo-cat/wlie Sennon of the \'ïcar of St. :\Iary's?" 
The cogency of the argulnent renlains just ,,"here it 
was. \Yhat nave I gained in the argunlent, ,,'hat has 
he lost, by nlY haying said, not" an .\nglican Sermon," 
but "a Protestant Sernlon?" \Yhat dust then is he 
throwing into our eyes! 
For instance: in 1844 I lived at Littlelnore; two or 
three nliles distant fronl Oxford; and Littlemore lies in 
three, perhaps in four, distinct parishes, so that of 
particular houses it is difficult to say, whether t hey are 
in St. :\Iary's, Oxford, or in Cowley, or in Ifllcy, or in 
Sandford, the line of delnarcation running even through 
t henl. !\ ow, supposing- I were to say in 1864, that 
" twenty ycars ago I did not Ii ve in l1xford, becilllse I 
livcd out at Littlclnore, in the parish of Co\dcy;" and 
if upon this there "'cre lettcrs of 1l1ine produced dated 
Littlenlorc, lS+l, in one of which I said that" I li,"ed, 
not in Cowley, but at Littlcnlore, in St. 
Iary's parish," 
how \Vould that pnn.c that [ contradicted Inyself, and 
that therefore after all I n1l1st be supposed to ha \'C been 
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li\
ing in Oxford in 1844? The utmost that ,vould he 
pro\7ed by the discrepancy, such as it was, \yould be, 
that there ,vas son1e confusion either in tHe, or in the 
state of the fact as to the limits of the parishes. There 
,vould be no confusion about the place or spot of my 
residence. I should he saying in 1864, " J did not live 
in Oxford t\venty years ago, because I li\-ed at Little- 
more in the Parish of Co\vley." I should ha,-e been 
saying in 18-t4, "I do not li,-e in Oxford, because I 
li\Te in St. :\lary's, Littlemore." In either case I should 
be saying that my habitat in 1844 'vas 110t Oxford, but 
Littlen1ore; and I should be giving the same reason 
for it. I should be proving an alibi. I should be 
naming the same place for the alibi; but t\venty 
years ago I should have spoken of it as St. l\lary's, 
Littlemore, and to-day I should have spoken of it as 
Littlemore in the Parish of Co,v!ey. 
And so as to 01Y Sennon; in January, 1864, I called 
it a Protestant Sermon, and not a ROtnan; but in 18.-1-4 
I should, if asked, ha\Te called it an Anglican Sermon, 
and not a Roman. I n both cases I should have denied 
that it ,vas Rotnan, and that on the ground of its being 
something else; though I should have called that 
something else, then by one name, no \\7 by another. 
The doctrine of the ria ilIed/a is a fact, ,,-hatever name 
\ve give to it; I, as a ROtnan Priest, find it more 
natural and usual to call it Protestant: I, as an Oxford 
Vicar, thought it more exact to call it .Anglican; but, 
whatever I then called it, and ,,-hatever I now call it, 
I mean one and the san1e object by nlY nan1e, and 
therefore not another object-viz., not the Roman 
Church. The argument, I repeat, is. sound, ,,,hether 
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the ria JIedÙl and the \Ticar of St. 
Iary's be called 
.Anglican or Protestant. 
This is a specinlen of \,'hat my Acccuser means by 
nlY "Economies;" nay, it is actually one of those 
special two, three, or four, conlnlitted after February 1st, 
\vhich he thinks sufficient to connect nle \vith the shifty 
casuists and the double-dealing moralists, as he con- 
siders then1, of the Catholic Church. \Vhat a " :\1uch 
ado about nothing!" 
2. But, \,"hether or no he can prove that I in 186
 
have COnl111itted any logical fault in calling 111Y Sermon 
on \Visdoln and Innocence a Protestant Sernlon, he is 
and has been all along, nlost firnl in the belief himself 
that a Romish
 Sernlon it is; and this is the point on 
which I \vish specially to insist. I t is for this cause 
that I made the above extract fronl his Panlphlet, not 
lnerely in order to ans\\'er hinl, though, when I had 
Inade it, I could not pass by the attack on IHe which it 
contains. I shall notice his charges one by one by-and- 
by; but I have nlade this èxtract here in order to insist 
and to d \vell on this phenonlenon-viz., that he does 
consider it an undcniablc fact, that the Scnnon is 
" ROlllish," -ll1eaning by " RonlÏsh" not "sa vouring 
of ROlnish doctrinc" lllerc1y, bu t " the work of a real 
ROlHanist, of a conscious ROlllanist." This belicf it is 
which leads hinl to be so severe on IHe, for no\V calling 
it H Protegtant." 1 Ie thinks that, \vhether I have conl- 
Initted any logical self-contradiction or not, I aln very 
well aware that, when I wrote it, I ought to have been 
elsewherc, that I \vas a conscious ROIHanist, teaching 
Romanisln ;-or if he does not believe this hinlself, he 
\vishes others to think so, which cOlnes to the sanIC 
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thing; certainly I prefer to consider that he thinks so 
himself, but, if he likes the other hypothesis better, he 
is ,,-elcolne to it. 
I-Ie believes then so finnly that the Sermon ,,-as a 
"Romish Sennon," that he pointedly takes it for 
granted, before he has adduced a syllable of proof ot 
the J1latter of fact. I-Ie starts by saying that it is a 
fact to be "relnetnbered." "I t '}Jlltst be rCJllCJJlbcred 
llhf)(
J's," he says, "that it is not a Protestant, but a 
Ronlish Sennon/' p. 280. Its Rot11ish parentage is a 
great truth for the Illemory, not a thesis for inquiry. 
Merely to refer his readers to the Sermon is, he con- 
siders, to secure thenl on his side. Hence it is that, in 
his letter of January 18th, he said to Ine, "It seenlS to 
111e that by referring publicly to the Sennon on \:d1Ïch 
IllY allegations are founded, I have given everyone an 
opportunity of judgi1lg of tlzez"r l1ljusticc," that is, an 
opportunity of seeing that they are transparently just. 
The notion of there being a Via i1fcdÙl, held all along 
by a large party in the Anglican Church, and now at 
least not less than at any former time, is too subtle for 
his intellect. Accordingly, he thinks it ,vas an allo\v- 
able figure of speech,-not 1110re, I suppose, than an 
'
 hyperbole," --\vhen referring to a Sermon of the \'icar 
of St. l\1ary's in the l\1agazi
1e, to say that it ,vas the 
,vriting of a Ronlan Priest; and as to serious argUl1lents 
to prove the point, ,vhy, they nlay indeed be necessary, 
as a matter of form, in an Act of 
\ccusation, such as 
his Pamphlet, but they are superfluous to the good 
sense of anyone \vho \vill only just look into the Inatter 
himself. 
Now, \vith respect to the so-called argU111ents \vhich 
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he \yentures to put forward in proof that the Sermon is 
Romish, I shall answer theIn, together \vith all his 
other argunlents. in the latter portion of this Reply; 
here I do bu t dra \v the attention of the reader, as I 
haye said already, to the phenomenon itself, \\'hich he 
exhibits, of an unclouded confidence that the Sennon is 
the ,vriting of a virtual member of the ROll1an com- 
111union, and I do so because it has l1lade a great 
inlpres
ion on 111Y o\\"n ll1ind, and has suggested to nle 
the course that I shall pursue in I11Y answer to hin1- 
I say, he takes it for granted that the Sernlon is the 
writing of a virtual or actual, of a conscious ROlnan 
Catholic; and is ilnpatient at the ,'ery notion of having- 
to prove it. Father NCWl11an and the Yïcar of St. 
l\Iary's are one and the saIne: there has been no change 
of nlind in hill1; what he believed then he believes now, 
and ,,-hat he believes no\v he believed then. To di
pute 
this is fri\'olous; to distinguish bet\,"een his past self 
and his present is subtlety, and to ask for proof of 
their identity is seeking opportunity to be sophistical. 
This \vriter really thinks that he act
 a straightfor\vard 
honest part, ,vhen he says" A Catholic Priest informs 
us in his Sern10n on \Yisdoll1 and Innocence preached 
at St. i\lary's," and he thinks that I aln the shumer and 
quibbler when I forbill hilll to do so. So singular a 
phcnolnenon in a lnan of undoubted ability has struck 
me forcibly, and I shall pursue the train of thought 
\vhich it opens. 
I t i
 not he alone \vho entertains, and has enter.. 
tained, such an opinion of 1l1e and IHY writings. 1 t is 
the ilnpression of large clas
es of Inen; the ilnprcs
ion 
twcnty years ago and the inlprC
sil)fl no\\". There has 
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been a general feeling that I \vas for years where I had 
no right to be; that I \vas a " Romanist" in Protestant 
livery and service; that I was doing the work of a 
hostile Church in the bosom of the English Establish- 
111ent, and kne\\T it, or ought to have known it. There 
\vas no need of arguing about particular passages in 
my \vritings, when the fact \vas so patent, as men 
thought it to be. 
First it \vas certain, and I could not nlyself deny it, 
that I scouted the llal1le " Protestant." It \vas certain 
again, that nlany of the doctrines which I professed 
\vere popularly and generally known as badges of the 
Ronlan Church, as distinguished fronl the faith of the 
Reformation. Next, ho\v could I have con1e by them? 
Evidently, I had certain friends and advisers \vho did 
not appear; there \vas sonle underground comnlllni- 
cation between Stonyhurst or Oscott and nlY rooms 
at Oriel. Beyond a doubt, I \vas advocating certain 
doctrines, not by accident, but on an understanding 
with ecclesiastics of the old religion. Then ll1en ,,-ent 
further, and said that I had actually been received into 
that religion, and \vithal had leave given ll1e to profess 
tl1yself a Protestant still. Others "Tent even further, 
èlnd gave it out to the \vorld, as a ll1atter of fact, of 
which they thelllSeh'es had the proof in their hands, 
that I \vas actually a ] esuit. And when the opinions 
\vhich I advocated spread, and younger Inen went 
further than I, the feeling against me waxed stronger 
and took a \vider range. 
And no\v indignation arose at the knavery of a 
conspiracy such as this :-and it becanle of course all 
the greater, in consequence of its being the received 
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belief of the public at large, that craft and intrigue, 
such as they fancied they beheld \vith their o\vn eyes, 
were the very instruments to \\Thich the Catholic 
Church has in these last centuries been indebted for 
her rnainter.ance and extension. 
There was another circurnstance stilJ, which increased 
the irritation and aversion felt by the large classes, of 
whonl I have been speaking, as regards the preachers 
of doctrines, so new' to them and so unpalatable; and 
that \vas, that they developed them in so nleasured a 
\vay. I f they \\"ere inspired by Roman theologians 
(and this \vas taken for granted), why did they not 
speak out at once? 'Vhy did they keep the \vodd in 
such suspense and anxiety as to \vhat \vas coming next, 
and what \vas 
to be the upshot of the \vhole? \Vhy 
this reticence, and half-speaking, and apparent in- 
decision? It \vas plain that the plan of operations had 
been carefulJy nlapped out fronl the first, and that these 
men \vere cautiously advancing to\vards its accomplish- 
ment, as far as was safe at the 1110nlent; that their ainl 
and their hope \vas to carry off a large body with thenl 
of the young and the ignorant; 1hat they lneant 
gradually to leav
n the minds of the rising generation, 
and to open the gate of that city, of which they \vere 
the sworn defenders, to the enenlY \vho lay in éllnbush 
outside of it. .And when in spite of the 11lany pro- 
testations of the party to the contrary, there was at 
length an actual nlovement 
lIl1ong their disciples, and 
one \vent over to Ronle, and then another, the worst 
anticipations and the \vorst judgnlents which had been 
fonned of them recei\rcd their justification. And, lastly, 
,,"hen men first had said of Ine, ' , You will see, lie \vill 
1.-3 
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go, he is only biding his tilne, he is waiting- the \vord 
of command from Rome," and, \vhen after all, after 
my arguments and denunciations of former years, at 
length I did leave the Anglican Church for the Ronlan, 
then they said to each other, " I t is just as we said: I 
told you so." 
This was the state of mind of masses of men twenty 
years ago, \vho took no 11lore than an external and 
common-sense vie\\r of what \\ras going on. And partly 
the tradition, partly the effect of that feeling, remains 
to the present time" Certainly I consider that, in my 
o\\rn case, it is the great obstacle in the \vay of my 
being favourably heard, as at present, \vhen I have to 
make my defence. Not only am I now a member of a 
most un-English communion, whose great ainl is con- 
sidered to be the extinction of Protestantism and the 
Protestant Church, and \\Those lneans of attack are 
popularly supposed to be unscrupulous cunning and 
deceit, but besides, how came I originally to have any 
relations \vith the Church of ROlne at all? did I, or my 
opinions, drop from the sky? ho\v came I, in Oxford, in 
grellzio [Tlliversitatz"s, to present n1yself to the eyes of 
men in that full-blown investure of Popery? flow 
could I dare, how could I have the conscience, \vith 
\varnings, \vith prophecies, 'with accusations against me, 
to persevere in a path \vhich steadily advanced towards, 
\\Thich ended in, the religion of ROlne? And how am I 
now to be trusted, when long ago I was trusted, and 
\vas found wanting? 
I t is this \vhich is the strength of the case of my 
Accuser against nle ;-not his arglllnents in themselves, 
which I shall easily crunlble into dust, but the bias of 
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the court. I t is the state of the atmosphere; it is the 
vibration all around \vhich will l110re or less echo his 
assertion of nlY dishonesty; it is that prepossession 
agaInst I11e, \vhich takes it for granted that, \vhen my 
reasoning is convincing it is only ingenious, and that 
\vhen my statements are ucans\verable, there is ahvays 
something put out of sight or hidden in my sleeve; it is 
that plausible, but cruel conclusion to \vhich men are so 
apt to jump, that \vhcn much is imputed, sonlething 
must be true, and that it is more likely that one should 
be to blame, than that many should be mistaken in 
blaming hiln ;-these are the real foes ,,"hich I have to 
fight, and the auxiliaries to \vhom Iny Accuser makes 
his court. 
Well, I must break through this barrier of prejudice 
against me, if I can; and I think I shall be able to do 
so. \Vhen first I read the Pamphlet of Accusation, 
I almost despaired of nleeting effectively such a heap of 
misrepresentation and such a vehemence of aniInosity. 
\Vhat \vas the good of answering first one point, and 
then another, and going through the whole circle of its 
abuse; \vhen Iny ans\ver to the first point \vould be 
forgotten, as soon as I got to the second? \Vhat was 
the use of bringing out half a hundred separate princi- 
ples or views for the refutation of the separate counts 
in the Indictment, \vhen rejoinders of this sort would 
but confuse and torn1ent the reader by their nunlber and 
thcir diversity? \ Yhat hope was there of condensing 
into ct palnphlct of a reaùahle length, Il1atter which 
ought freely to expand it
elf into half a dozen volumes? 
\Vhat means \vas there, except the expenditurc of inter- 
n1inablc pages, to set right even one of that serics of 
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"single passing hints," to use my Assailant's o\vn 
language, which, "as with his finger tip, he had 
delivered" against Ine? 
All those separate charges of his had their force in 
being illustrations of one and the same great inlpllta- 
tion. He had a positive idea to illuminate his \vhole 
Inatter, and to stamp it \vith a form, and to quicken it 
\vith an interpretation. He called nle a lÙlr,-a simple, 
a broad, an intelligible, to the English public a plausible 
arraignment; but for me, to answer in detail charge 
one by reason one, and charge two by reason hvo, 
and charge three by reason three, and so to proceed 
through the whole string both of accusations and 
replies, each of which was to be independent of the rest, 
this would be certainly labour lost as regards any 
effective result. What 1 needed was a corresponding 
antagonist unity in my defence, and where was that to 
be found ? We see, in the case of commentators on 
the prophecies of Scripture, an exemplification of the 
principle on \vhich 1 am insisting; viz., how much more 
powerful even a false interpretation of the sacred text 
is than none at all ;-how a certain key to the visions of 
the Apocalypse, for instance, may cling to the mind- 
(I have found it so in my O\VI1 case),-mainly because 
they are positive and objective, in spite of the fullest 
demonstration that they really have no claim upon our 
belief. The reader says, "What else can the prophecy 
mean?" just as my accuser asks, "What, then, does 
1\1r. Newman mean?" . . . 1 reflected, and I sa\v a 
way out of my perplexity. 
Yes, I said to myself, his very quèstion is about nlY 
'1JleOlliug-.; H \\That does Dr. N eWlnan mean?" It 
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pointed in the very same direction as that into \vhich n1Y 
n1usings had turned me already. He asks \vhat I mean; 
not about my words, not about my arguments, not 
about my actions, as his ultimate point, but about that 
living intelligence, by \vhich I \vrite, and argue, and 
act. He asks about my 
Iind and its Beliefs and its 
Sentiments; and he shall be ans\vered ;-not for his 
O\Vn sake, but for n1ine, for the sake of the Religion 
\vhich I profess, and of the Priesthood in which I an1 
un\vorthily included, and of n1Y friends and of n1Y foes, 
and of that general public \\Thich consists of neither one 
nor the other, but of \vell-\vishers, lovers of fair-play, 
sceptical cross-questioners, interested inquirers, curious 
lookers-on, and sin1ple strangers, unconcerned yet not 
careless abou
 the issue" 
l\ly perplexity did not last half-an-hour. I recog- 
nized what I had to do, though I shrank froln both the 
task and the exposure \vhich it \vould entail. I must, I 
said, give the true key to my \vhole life; I must sho\v 
\vhat I am that it n1ay be seen what I am not, and that 
the phantom n1ay be extinguished \vhich gibbers instead 
of me. I \vish to be kno\vn as a living Jnan, and not as 
a scarecro\v which is dressed up in Jny clothes. False 
ideas Inay be refuted indeed by argulnent, but by true 
ideas alone are they expelled. I \vill vanquish, not my 

\ccuser, but n1Y judges. I will indeed answer his 
charges and criticisn1s on Jne one hy one, lest anyone 
should say that they are unanswerable, but 
uch a \vork 
shall not be the scope nor the substance of n1Y reply. 
I \vill dra\v out, as far as n1ay be, the history of my 
n1ind; I will state the point at which I began, in what 
external suggestion or acciùent each opinion had its 
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rise, ho\v far and ho\v they \vere developed frolll \vithin, 
how they gre\v, \vere nlodified, \\Tere combined, \vere in 
collision \vith each other, and \vere changed; again 
how I conducted myself to\\'ards them, and ho\v, and 
how far, and for how long a time, I thought I could hold 
them consistently \vith the ecclesiastical engagements 
\vhich I had made and with the position \vhich I filled. 
I must sho\v-\vhat is the very truth-that the doctrines 
\vhich I held, and have held for so nlany years, have 
been taught me (speaking humanly) partly by the 
suggestions of Protestant friends, partly by the teach- 
ing of books, and partly by the action of my o\vn mind: 
and thus I shall account for that phenomenon \vhich to 
so nlany seems so wonderful, that I should have left 
"IllY kindred and my father's house" for a Church 
fronl which once I turned away with dread; so wonder- 
ful to them! as if forsooth a Religion which has 
flourished through so many ages, among so nlany 
nations, anlid such varieties of social life, in such con- 
trary classes and conditions of men, and after so many 
revolutions, political and civil, could not subdue the 
reason and overcome the heart, \vithout the aid of 
fraud and the sophistries of the schools. 


'Vhat I had proposed to nlyself in the course of half- 
an-hour, I determined on at the end of ten days. Ho\v- 
ever, I have nlany difficulties in fulfilling my design. 
How alTI I to say all that has to be said in a reasonable 
compass? And then as to the materials of IllY narra- 
tive; I have no autobiographical notes to consult, no 
\vritten explanations of particular treatises or of tracts 
\vhich at the time gave offence, harùly any minutes of 
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definite transactions or conversations, and fe\v con- 
temporary n1emoranda, I fear, of the feelings or motives 
under \vhich froln time to time I acted. I have an 
abundance of letters from friends \vith sOlne copies or 
drafts of 111Y ans\vers to them, but they are for the most 
part unsorted, and, till this process has taken place, 
they are even too nUInerous and various to be available 
at a 1110ment for my purpose. Then, as to the volumes 
,vhich I helve published, they would in many ,,,ays serve 
me were I \vell up in then1; but though I took great 
pains in their composition, I have thought little about 
thenl, \vhen they \vere at length out of nlY hands, and, 
for the 1110st part, the last tiIne I read theln has been 
\\"hen I revised their proof-sheets. 
U ndcr thes
 circun1stances my sketch \vi]}, of course, 
be incomplete. I no\v for the first tilne contelnplate Iny 
course as a \vhole; it is a first essay, but it \vill contain, 
I trust, no serious or substantial mistake, and so far 
will ans\ver the purpose for which I \,"rite it. I purpose 
to set nothing down in it as certain for \\"hich I have 
not a dear memory, or some written memorial, or the 
corroboration of some' friend. There are \vitnesses 
enough up and do,,"n the country to verify, or correct, 
or c0111plete it; and letters, moreover, of nlY own in 
abundance, unless they have been destroyed. 
:\forcover, I lnean to be sin1ply personal and his- 
torical: I aIn not expounding- Catholic doctrine, lain 
ùl)ing no Jll0re than eXplaining Inyself, and Iny opinions 
and actions. I wish, as far as I am abl
, sinlply to 
state facts, ,,-hethcr they arc ultinlately deternlined to 
bc for Ole or again
t Inc. Of course there ".ill be rooln 
cnough for contraricty of juùg-ll1cnt all10ng Iny reaècrs 
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as to the necessity, or appositeness, or value, 01 good 
taste, or religious prudence of the details which I shall 
. introduce. I may be accused of laying stress on little 
things, of being beside the Inark, of going into im- 
pertinent or ridiculous details, of sounding Iny own 
praise, of giving scandal; but this is a case above all 
others, in which I am bound to follo\v my own lights 
and to speak out my o\vn heart. It is not at all pleasant 
for me to be egotistical, nor to be criticized for being 
so. I t is not pleasant to reveal to high and lo\v, young 
and old, \vhat has gone on within me fronl my early 
years. It is not pleasant to be giving to every shallow 
or flippant disputant the advantage over me of knowing 
my Jnost private thoughts-I might even say the inter- 
course bet\veen myself and Jl1Y Maker. But I do not 
like to be called to nlY face a liar and a knave, nor 
should I be doing my duty to my faith or to 111Y naOle if 
I were to suffer it. I know I have done nothing to 
deserve such an insult; and if I prove this, as I hope to 
do, I l11ust not care for such incidental annoyances as 
aret involved in the process. 
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HISTORY OF :\IY RELIGIOUS OPI:\"IO
S. 


IT nlay be easily conceived how great a trial it is to 
I11e to ".rite the following history of Inyself; but I l11ust 
not shrink from the task. The \vords, "Secretunl 
n1cunl mihi," keep ringing in my ears; but as nlen 
dra\v towards their end, they care less for disclosures. 
N or is it the Jeast part of Iny trial, to anticipate that 
nlY friends In a)' , upon first reading \vhat I ha \.e \vritten, 
consider much in it irrelevant to nlY purpose; yet I 
cannot help thinking that, viewed as a whole, it \vill 
effect what I \vish it to do. 


1 \vas brought up froIH a child to take great delight 
in reading the Bible; but I had no forn1cd religious 
convictions till I \vas fifteen. Of course I had perfect 
knowledge of nlY Catechism. 
After I \vas grO\VIl up, I put on paper such recollec- 
tions as I had of Iny thoughts and feelings on religious 
subjects, at thc tinle that I \vas a child and a boy. Out 
of these I select t \\'0, which are at once the Inost 
dcfinite aIllong thcIn, and also ha\"e a bearing 011 111)' 
later convictions. 
J n the paper to which I have referred, \vri ttCIl cither 
in the Long Vacation of 1820, or in October, 1823, the 
..p 


, 
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follo\ving notices of nlY school-days \vere sufficiently 
prominen t in nlY memory for me to consider them \vorth 
recording :-" I used to wish the Arabian Tales \vere 
true: my imagination ran on unknown influences, on 
magical po\vers, and talismans. I thought 
life might be a dream, or I an Angel, and all this world 
a deception, my fello\v-angels by a playful device con- 
cealing themselves from me, and deceiving me with the 
semblance of a nlaterial 'world." 
Again, "Reading in the Spring of 1816 a sentence 
from [Dr. Watt's] 'Remnants of Time,' entitled 'the 
Saints unknown to the world,' to the effect, that' there 
is nothing in their figure or countenance to distinguish 
them,' etc., etc., I suppose he spoke of Angels who lived 
in the \vorld, as it \vere disguised." 
The other remark is this: "I \vas very superstitious, 
and for some time previous to nlY conversion " [when 
I was fifteen] "used constantly to cross myself on 
going into the dark"" 
Of course I must haye got this practice fronl sonle 
external source or other; but I can make no sort of 
conjecture \vhence; and certainly no one had ever 
spoken to me on the subject of the Catholic religion, 
\vhich I only kne\v by name. The French master was 
an él1zigre Priest, but he \vas sinlply made a butt, as 
French masters too commonly \\?ere in that day, and 
spoke English very imperfectly. There \vas a Catholic 
family in the village, old maiden ladies \ve used to 
think; but I knew nothing but their nanle. I have of 
late years heard that there were one or 1\vo Catholic 
boys in the school; but either \ve \vere carefully kept 
fronl kno\ving this, or the knowledge of it 11lade sinlply 
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no impression on our minds. l\1y brother will bear 
\vitness ho\v free the school \vas from Catholic ideas. 
I had once been into \Varwick Street Chapel, \vith 
my father, \vho, I believe, \vanted to hear some piece 
of nlusic; all that I bore a\vay from it \vas the recollec- 
tion of a pulpit and a preacher and a boy s\vinging a 
censer. 
\Vhen I was at Littlenlore, I \vas looking over old 
copy-books of my school-days, and I found alTIOng thenl 
nlY first Latin verse-book; and in the first page of it, 
there \vas a device which almost took nlY breath a"Tay 
\vith surprise. I have the book before lTIe no\v, and 
have just been showing it to others. I have \vritten in 
the first page, in 111)" school-boy hand, " John I I. N ew- 
man, February I I th, 181 I , Verse Book;" then follo\v 
nlY first Verses. BeÌ\veen" \T erse" and "Book" I 
have dra\vn the figure of a solid cross upright, and next 
to it is, \vhat may indeed be nleant for a necklace, but 
\vhat I cannot nlake out to be anything else than a 
et 
of beads suspended, with a little cross att
lched. .\t 
this tilne I \vas not quite ten years old. I suppose I 
got the idea frolll sonle romance, ßlrs. Radcliffe's or 
l\1iss Porter's; or from sOlne religious picture; but the 
strange thing is, how, among the thousand objects 
,vhich meet a boy's eyes, these in particular should so 
have fixed thell1selves in my nlind, that I 111ade thenl 
thus practically IllY own. I aln certain there ,vas 
nothing in the churches I attendeù, or the prayer-books 
I read, to suggest thel11. It nl ust be recollected tha t 
churches and prayer hooks \\Tere not decorated in those 
days as I believe they arc no\\". 
\Vhen I ,vas fourteen, I reaù Paine's Tracts against 
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the Old Testament, and found pleasure in thinking of 
the objections \\rhich \vere contained in them. Also, I 
read some of Hun1e's Essays; and perhaps that on 
Miracles. So at least I gave my father to understand; 
but perhaps it was a brag. Also, I recollect copying 
out some French verses, perhaps Voltaire's, against the 
immortality of the soul, and saying to nlyself something 
like" Ho\v dreadful, but how plausible! " 
When I \vas fifteen, (in the autumn of 1816,) a great 
change of thought took place in Ine. I fell under the 
influences of a definite Creed, and received into my 
intellect impressions of dogma, which, through God's 
n1ercy have never been effaced or obscured. 
\bove 
and beyond the conversations and sermons of the 
excellent man, long dead, \vho \vas the hun1an means 
of this beginning of divine faith in me, was the effect of 
the books which he put into my hands, all of the school 
of Calvin. One of the first books I read, ,vas a work 
of Romaine's; I neither recollect the title nor the 
contents, except one doctrine, which of course I do not 
include among those \vhich I believe to have COlne frolH 
a divine source-viz., the doctrine of final perseverance. 
I received it at once, and believed that the in\vard 
conversion of \\Thich I \vas conscious, (and of which I 
still am n10re certain than that I have hands and feet,) 
\vould last into the next life, and that I \vas elected to 
eternal glory. I have no consciousness that this belief 
had any tendency \vhatever to lead me to be careless 
about pleasing God. I retained it till the age of hventy- 
one, when it gradually faded a\vay; but I believe that 
it had son1e influence on n1Y opinions, in the direction 
of those childish imaginations which I have already 
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111entioned-viz , in isolating m
 from the objects which 
surrounded nle, in confinning nle in my nlistrust of the 
reality of material phenomena, and nlaking me rest in 
the thought of two and two only supreme and lumin- 
ously self-evident beings, 111yself and In)" Creator ;-for 
while I considered 111yself predestined to salvation, 
1 thought others silnply passed over, not predestined to 
eternal death. I only thought of the lnercy to nlyself. 
The detestable doctrine last mentioned is simply 
denied and abjured, unless my memory strangely 
deceives me, by the \vriter \\'ho made a deeper im- 
pression on my mind than any other, and to \Vh0I11 
(humanly speaking) I almost o\ve my soul,- Thon1as 
Scott of Aston Sandford. I so admired and delighted 
in his ,vritings, that, when I was an undergraduate, I 
thought of making a visit to his Parsonage, in order to 
see a man whom I so deeply revered. I hardly think I 
could have given up the idea of this expedition, even 
after I had taken my degree; for the ne\\"s of his death 
in 182 I came upon me as a disappointnlent as \vell as a 
sorro\v. I hung upon the lips of Daniel \Vilson, after- 
,vards Bishop of Calcutta, as in t\VO sernlons at St. 
John's Chapel he gave the history of Scott's life and 
death. I haù been possessed of his Essays froln a boy; 
his Conlnlentary I bought ,,,hen I was an under- 
graùuate. 
\Vhat, I suppose, ,,"ill strike any reader of Scott's 
history and \\'ritings, is his bold un\vorldliness and 
vigorous independence of nlind. I Ie followed truth 
wherever it led him beginning- with 1T nitarianisnl, and 
ending in a zealot 
 faith in the Iloly Trinity. I twas 
he who first planted deep in my nlind that fundanlental 


. 
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Truth of religion. \Vith the assistance of Scott'g 
Essays, and the adlnirable \vork of Jones of N ayland, I 
Inade a collection of Scripture texts in proof of the 
doctrine, with remarks (I think) of my o\vn upon them, 
before I ,vas sixteen; and a fe\v months later I dre\v 
up a series of texts in support of each verse of the 
Athanasian Creed. These papers I have still. 
Besides his unworldliness, ,vhat I also admired in 
Scott \vas his resolute opposition to Anti-nomianism, 
and the minutely practical character of his \vritings. 
They show him to be a true Englishman, and I deeply 
felt his influence; and for years I used ahnost as 
proverbs what I considered to be the scope and issue of 
his doctrine, "Holiness before peal:e," and "Growth 
is the only evidence of life." 
Calvinists make a sharp separation behveen the elect 
and the \vorld; there is much in this that is parallel 
or cognate to the Catholic doctrine; but they go on 
to say, as I understand them, very differently from 
Catholicism,-that the converted and the unconverted 
can be discriminated by n1an, that the justified are 
conscious of their state of justification, and that the 
regenerate cannot fall away. Catholics on the other 
hand shade and soften the awful antagonism behveen 
good and evil, \vhich is one of their dogmas, by holding 
that there are different degrees of justification, that 
there is a great difference in point of gravity bet".een 
sin and sin, that there is the possibility and the danger 
of falling a,vay, and that there is no certain kno\vledge 
given to anyone that he is simply in a state of grace, 
and much less that he is to persevere to the end :-of 
the Calvinistic tenets the only one \vhich took root in 
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111Y n1Ïnd \vas the fact of heaven and hell, divine favour 
and divine ,vrath, of the justified and the unjustified. 
The notion that the regenerate and the justified ,vere 
one and the same, and that the regenerate, as such, 
had the gift of perseverance, ren1ained \\'ith Ine not 
n1any years, as I have said already. 
This main Catholic doctrine of the \varfare between 
the city of God and the po,vers of darkness ,vas also 
deeply impressed upon n1Y mind by a \vork of a very 
opposite character, La\v's " Serious Call." 
From this time I have given a full il1\vard assent and 
belief to the doctrine of eternal punishlnent, as delivered 
by our Lord Hin1self, in as true a sense as I hold that 
of eternal happiness; though I have tried in various 
,vays to make, that truth less terrible to the reason. 
N o\V I come to t\vo other \vorks, ,vhich produced a 
deep impression on me in the same autun1n of 1816, 
\\'hen I ,vas fifteen years old, each contrary to each, 
and planting in n1e the seeds of an intellectual incon- 
sistency which disabled n1e for a long course of years. 
I read Joseph Milner's Church History, and \\'as nothing 
short of enan10ured of the long extracts from St. 
Augustine and the other Fathers which I found there. 
I read theln ciS being the religion of the prin1itive 
Christians: but simultaneously ,vith l\lilner I read 
Ne\vton on the Prophecies, and in consequence becanle 
most firmly convinced that the Pope \\.
lS the Antichrist 
predicted by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. l\Iy 
imagination \vas stained by the effects of this doctrine 
up to the year 184-3; it had been obliterated from my 
reason and judgn1ent at an earlier date; but the 
thought renlained upon me as a sort of false con- 


. 
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science. IIence came that conflict of mind, which so 
n1any have felt besides myself ;-Ieading some men to 
make a compromise between two Ideas, so inconsistent 
\\.ith each other,--driving others to beat out the one 
idea or the other from their minds,-and ending in n1Y 
own case, after l11any years of intellectual unrest, in 
the gradual decay and extinction of one of them,-I do 
not say in its violent death, for why should I not have 
murdered it sooner, if I 111urdered it at all? 
I aln obliged to n1ention, though I do it \\'ith great 
reluctance, another deep imagination, \vhich at this 
time, the autumn of 1816, took possession of n1e,- 
there can be no mistake about the fact ;-viz., that it 
\vas the \vill of God that I should lead a single life. 
This anticipation, \vhich has held its ground almost 
continuously ever since,-with the break of a month 
no\v and a Inonth then, up to 1829, and, after that 
date, \vithout any break at aIJ,-\vas more or less 
connected, in my n1ind, \vith the notion that my calling 
in life \vould require such a sacrifice as celibacy 
involved; as, for instance, n1issionary \vork an10ng the 
heathen, to \vhich I had a great dra\ving for some 
years. It also strengthened my feeling of separation 
froln the visible \vorld, of \vhich I have spoken above. 


In 1822 I came under very different influences from 
those to \vhich I had hitherto been subjected. At that 
time, Mr. V\Thately, as he \vas then, after\vards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for the fe\v n10nths he remained in 
Oxford, \vhich he was leaving for good, sho\ved great 
kindness to n1e. He rene\ved it in 1825, when he 
became Principal of Alban Hall, n1aking me his Vice- 
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Principal and Tutor. Of Dr. \Vhately I \vill speak 
presently, for fronl 1822 to 1825 I sa\\' nlost of the 
present Provost of Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, at that tinle 
Vicar of St. :\Iary's; and, when I took orders in 182{ 
and had a curacy at Oxford, then, during the Long 
Vacations, I \vas especially thro\vn into his cOinpany. 
I can say \vith a full heart that I love hiI11, and have 
never ceased to love hinl; and 1 thus preface what 
otherwise Inight sound rude, that in the course of the 
Blany years in which \ve \vere together afterwards, he 
provoked nle very nluch [roin tinle to time, thoug-h I 
arn perfectly certain that I have provoked hinl a great 
deal Inore. 1\1 orcover, in Ine such provocation \\"as 
unbecolning, both because he \,.as the IIead of nlY 
College, and b
ecause in the first years that I knew hil]], 
he had been in l11any ways of great service to IllY nlind. 
I Ie \\'as the first who taught I1le to \\yeigh nlY \\yords 
and to be cautious in IllY statclllents. lIe led nle to 
that nlodc of linliting and clearing Iny sense in dis.. 
cussion and in controversy, and of distinguishing 
bet\veen cognate ideas, and of obviating Illistakes by 
anticipation, which to IllY surprise has been since 
considered, even in quarters fricndly to IHe, to savour 
of the polclllics of Rome" He is a Ulan of Bl0
t exact 
Blind hiinself, and he used to snub 11le severely, on 
reading, as he \vas kind enough to do, the first Sernlons 
that I \vrote, and othcr c0l11positions which I was 
eng-agcd upon. 
Then as to doctrine, he was the nlean
 of grcat 
additions to nlY belief. As I have noticed elsewhere, 
he ga vc nle the <<, Treatise on A postolical PrcachiIlg," 
by SUlllner, afterwards ..\rchbishop of Canterbury, frol11 . 
1.-4. 
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\vhich I learned to give up nlY remaining Calvinisln, 
and to receive the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
J 11 many other ,vays too he "'as of use to me, on 
subjects sen1i-religious and semi-scholastic. 
It ,vas Dr. Ha\vkins too \\'ho taught me to anticipate 
that, before many years 'were over, there \\'ould be an 
attack nlade upon the books and the canon of Scripture. 
I ,vas brought to the same belief by the conversation of 
:!\lr. Blanco White, \vho also led me to have freer vie\,,"s 
on the subject of inspiration than \vere usual in the 
Church of England at the time. 
There is one other principle, \vhich I gained fronl 
Dr. Ha\vkins, 1110re directly bearing upon Catholici
m, 
than any that I have nlentioned; and that is the 
doctrine of Tradition. 'Vhen I ,vas an Undergraduate, 
I heard hinl preach in the University Pulpit his cele- 
brated sermon on the subject, and recollect how long it 
appeared to me, though he ,vas at that time a very 
striking preacher; but, \vhen I read it and studied it as 
his gift, it made a n10st serious impression upon nlC. 
He does not go one step, I think, beyond the high 
Anglican doctrine, nay he does not reach it; bu
 he 
does his ,,'ork thoroughly, and his vie\v was original 
\vith him, and his subject \vas a novel one at the til11e. 
lIe lays down a proposition, self-evident as soon as 
stated, to those who have at all examined the structure 
of Scripture- viz., that the sacred text \vas never 
intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove it, and 
that, if \ve \vould learn doctrine, \ve must have recourse 
to the formularies of the Church; for instance to the 
Catechism, and to the Creeds. He considers, that, 
after learning from them the doctrines of Christianity, 
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the inquirer must verify thelTI by Scripture. This vie\v, 
most true in its outline, 010st fruitful in its con- 
sequences, opened upon me a large field of thought. 
Dr. 'Vhately held it too. One of its effects ,vas 
to strike at the root of the principle on \vhich the 
Bible Society \\'as set up. I belonged to its Oxford 
Association; it became a nlatter of time v;hen I should 
,vithdra\\T nlY nanle from its subscription-list, though I 
did not do so at once. 
I t is \vith pleasure that I pay here a tribute to the 
Inenlory of the Rev. \Villian1 J
lInes, lh
n Fellow of 
Oriel; who, about the year 1823, taught IHe the 
doctrine of ..\postolical Succession, in the course of 
a ,valk, I think, round Christ Church meadow: I 
recollect being some\vhat impatient on the subject at 
the time. 
It \vas at about this date, I suppose, that I read 
Bishop Butler's Analogy; the study of \vhich has been 
to so many, as it \,"as to me, an era in their religious 
opiniûns. Its inculcation of a visible Church, the 
oracle of truth and a pattern of sanctity, of the duties 
of external religion, and of the historical character of 
Revelation, are characteristics of this great work which 
strike the reader at once; for myself, if I Inay attenlpt 
to determine ,vhat I 11105t gained fronl it, it lay in two 
points, which I shall have an opportullity of d\velling 
on in the sequel; they are the underlying principles of 
a great porliûn of nlY teaching. First, the very idea of 
an analogy bet ween the separate ,vorks of God leads 
to the concl usion that the systClll which is of less 
il11porlancc is ecol10111ically or sacraolentally connected . 
with the 1110re Ill01nentolls SystCll1, and of this con- 
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cl usion the theory, to ,vhich I ,vas inclined as a boy- 
viz., the unreality of material phenomena, is an ultiolate 
resolution. At this tinle I did not nlake the distinction 
bet\veen matter itself and its phenonlena, \vhich is so 
necessary and so obvious in discussing the subject. 
Secondly, Butler's doctrine that Probability is the guide 
of life, led Ine, at least under the teaching to \vhich a 
fe\v years later I was introduced, to the question of the 
logical cogency of Faith, on \vhich I have ,vritten 
so much. Thus to Butler I trace those two principles 
of my teaching, \vhicn have led to a charge against nle 
both of fancifulnes, and of scepticisn1. 
And no\v as to Dr. 'Vhately. I o've hinl a great 
deal. He was a nlan of generous and ,vann heart. 
He ,vas 'particularly loyal to his friends, and to use the 
common phrase, "all his geese ,vere s,vans." \Vhile 
I \vas still awkward and tiinid in 1822, he took nle by 
the hand, and acted the part to me of a gentle and 
encouraging instructor. He, einphatically, opened Iny 
Inind, and taught me to think and to use Iny reason. 
After being first noticed by him in 1822, I becanle 
very intimate with him in 1825, when I \vas his Vice- 
Principal at Alban Hall. I gave up that office in 1826, 
,vhen I becaole Tutor of my College, and his hold 
upon me gradually relaxed. lIe had done his \vork 
to\vards nle or nearly so, \vhen he had taught Ine to 
see with my o,vn eyes and to ,valk with Iny own feet. 
Not that I had not a good deal to learn froo1 others 
still, but I influenced them as ,veIl as they IHe, and 
co-operated rather than Inerely concurred with theine 
As to Dr. 'Vhately, his mind was too different fron1 
llline for us to reinain long on one line. I recollect 
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how dissatisfied he \Y6tS \vith an ..\rticle of l1line in 
the London Revie\\?, \vhich Dlanco 'Vhite, good- 
humouredly, only called Platonic" 'Vhen I "Tas diyerg- 
ing from him (which he did not like), I thought of my 
dedicating my first book to him, in \vords to the effect 
that he had not only taught me to think, but to think 
for myself" He left Oxford in 1831 ; after that, as far 
as I can recollect, I never sa\v him but t\vice,-when he 
visited the University; once in the street, once in a 
room. From the tinle that he left, I have always felt a 
real affection for \vhat I nlust call his nlemory; for 
thenceforward he made himself dead to me. l\ly reason 
told me that it was impossible that \\Te could have got 
on together longer; yet I loved him too much to bid 
hinl farewell 
vithout pain. After a fe\v years had 
passed, I began to believe that his influence on Ine in a 
higher respect than intellectual ad\Tance, (I will not say 
through his fault,) had not been satisfactory. I bclie\.e 
that he has inserted sharp things in his later works 
about nle. They have never COBle in IllY way, and 1 
have not thought it necessary to seek out what ,,"ould 
pain Ine so much in the reading. 
'Vhat he did for nle in point of religious opinion, \vas 
first to teach I11e the existence of the Church, as a 
substantive body or corporation; ne>..t to fix in 111C 
those anti-Eraslian views of Church polity, ".hich \vere 
one of the 1l1osl prolllinent features of the Tractarian 
Illovelnent. On this point, anù, as far as I kno\\", on 
this point alone, he and I I urrell Froude intilnately 
s}"lnpathizeù, though Fronde's dc\.eloplnent of opinion 
here \,"as of a later date. I n the year 1826, in the 
course of a walk he said Inuch to 111C about a work then 
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just published, caUed "Letters on the Church by an 
Episcopalian. " He said that it \vould Illake IllV blood 
boil. It v:as certainly a IllOst powerful composition. 
One of our con1nlon friends told me, that, after reading 
it, he could not keep still, but \vent on walking up and 
do\vn his roon1. It ,vas ascribed at once to \Vhately; 
I gave eager expression to the contrary opinioIl; but I 
found the belief of Oxford in the affirnlative to be too 
strong for me; rightly or \vrongly I yielded to the 
general voice; and I have never heard, then or since, 
of any disclaimer of authorship on the part of Dr. 
\Vhately. 
The main positions of this able essay are these; first 
that Church and State should be independent of each 
other :-he speaks of the duty of protesting "against 
the profanation of Christ's kingdom, by that double 
usurpatio1l, the interference of the Church in teolporals, 
of the State in spirituals," p. 191 ; and, secondly, that 
the Church may justly and by right retain its property, 
though separated fron1 the State. "The clergy," he 
says p. 133, "though they ought not to be the hired 
servants of the Civil l\1agistrate, 111ay justly retain their 
revenues; and the State, though it has no right of 
interference in spiritual concerns, not only is justly 
entitled to support frol11 the ministers of religion, and 
from all other Christians, but \vollld, under the systen1 
I am recon1mending, obtain it Illuch more effectually." 
The author of this \vork, \vhoever he may be, argues 
out both these points \vith great force and ingenuity, 
and with a thorough-going vehemence, \vhich perhaps 
we may refer to the circumstance, that he \vrote, not Ùz 
propriâ persollâ, but in the professed character of a 
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Scotch Episcopalian. IIis ".ork had a gradual, but a 
deep effect on my mind. 
I anl not a\vare of any other religious opinion v;hich 
I o".e to Dr. \Vhately. For his special theological 
tenets I had no sympathy. In the next year, 1827, he 
told nle he considered that I ,,'as Arianizing. The case 
""as this: though at that time I had not read Bishop 
Bull's Defensio nor the Fathers, I \vas just then very 
strong for that ante-Nicene vie\v of the Trinitarian 
doctrine, which some ,vriters, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, have accused of ,,?earing a sort of Arian 
exterior. This is the meaning of a passage in Froude's 
Remains, in \vhich he seems to accuse me of speaking 
against the _\thanasian Creed. I had contrasted the 
two aspects of the Trinitarian doctrine, which are 
respectively presented by the Athanasian Creed and the 
Nicene. 
ry criticisnls ,,'ere to the effect that some of 
the verses of the fonner Creed were unnecessarily 
scientific. This IS a specilllen of a certain disdain for 
antiquity which had bcen gro\\-ing on nle no\\' for 
several years. I t showed itself in sonle flippant 
language against the Fathers in the Encyclopædia 

Ietropolitana, about \\'honl I knc\v little at the time, 
except what] had learnt as a boy from Joseph l\lilner. 
In writing on the Scripture :\lirac1es in 1825-6, I had 
read :\Iiddleton on the l\lirac1es of the ear1y Church, 
and had illlbibed a portion of his spirit. 
The truth is, I was beginning to prefcr intellectual 
excellencc to nloral; I was drifting in the direction of 
liberalislll. I ,vas rudely awakened fronl nlY dreanl at 
the end of IR2j by two great blows-illoess and 
hGreav
nH:nt\ 
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In the beginning of 1829 came the fortnal break 
behveen Dr. \Vhately and me; Mr. Peel's attempted 
re-election \vas the occasion of it. I think in 1828 or 
1827 I had voted in the Ininority, when the Petition to 
Parlianlent a
ainst the Catholic Clainls \\'as brought 
into Convocation. I did so nlainly on the vie,vs 
suggested to Ine by the theory of the Letters of an 
Episcopalian. Also I disliked the bigoted" two bottle 
orthodox," as they \vere invidiously called. I took 
part against l\1r. Peel, on a simple academical, not at 
all an ecclesiastical or a political ground; and this I 
professed at the tirne. I considered that l\1r. Peel had 
taken the University by surprise, that he had no right 
to call upon us to turn round on a sudden, and to 
expose ourselves to the ilnputation of time-serving, and 
that a great University ought not to be bullied even by 
a great Duke of Wellington. Also by this time I \vas 
under the influence of l{eble and Froude; \\'ho, in 
addition to the reasons I have given, disliked the 
Duke's change of policy as dictated by liberalism. 
Whately \vas considerably annoyed at me, and he 
took a humorous revenge, of which he had given nle 
due notice beforehand. As head of a house, he had 
duties of hospitality to men of all parties; he asked a 
set of the least intellectual l11en in Oxford to dinner, 
and Inen most fond of port; he made me one of the 
party; placed me bet\veen Provost This and Principal 
'That, and then asked me if I was proud of nlY friends. 
HO\\Tever, he had a serious meaning in his act; he sa,v, 
more clearly than I could do, that I ,vas separating 
fron1 his O\\Tn friends for good and aIL 
I)r. \Vhately attributed nl)' leaving his elien/ela tp a 
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wish on nlY part to be the head of a party I1lyself. I do 
not think that it \yas deserved. 
Iy habitual feeling 
then and since has been, that it \vas not I who sought 
friends, but friends who sought me. Never nlan had 
kinder or I1l0re indulgent friends than I have had, but I 
expressed my own feeling as to the mode in \"hich I 
gained them, in this very year 1829, in the course of a 
copy of verses. Speaking of nlY blessings, I said, 
" Blessi ngs of friends, which to nlY door, u1lasked, 
1l1llzoþed, have conle." They have COlne, they have 
gone; they canle to nlY great joy, they ,,'ent to my 
great grief. lIe who gave, took a\\'ay. Dr. \Yhately's 
impression about me, however, achnits of this explana- 
tion :- 
During the first years of nlY residence at Oriel, 
though proud of my College, I "'as not at hOIlle there. 
I was very nluch alone, and I used often to take nlY 
daily walk by Inyself. I recollect once I1leeting Dr. 
Copleston, then Provost, with one of the Fellows
 lIe 
turned round, and with the kind courteousness which 
sat so 'well on hinl, nl
.1.de nle a bo\v and said, "Nunquanl 
nlinus solus, quàm Cllm sol us. " At that tinlc indeed 
(froIn 1823) I had the intinlacy of illY dear and true 
friend Dr. Pusey, and could not fail to adnlire and 
revere a soul so devoted to the cause of religion, so full 
of good works, so faithful in his affections; but he left 
residence when I "'as getting to know hinl ,,'ell. As to 
I)r. \Vhately hinlself, he \vas too I1luch nlY superior to 
allo\v of IllY being at ease with hinl; and to no one in 
Oxford at this till1e did I open Iny heart fully and 
failliliarly. But things chang-ed in 1826" ..\t that tinle 
J ÞecanlC one of the Tutors of I11Y College, anù this 
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gave me position; besides, I had \vritten one or hvo 
Essays which had been ,veIl received. I began to be 
known. I preached my first University Sermon. Next 
year I \vas one of the Public Examiners for the B.A. 
degree. I t was to me like the feeling of spring weather 
aftet:' \vinter; and, if I may so speak, I came out of my 
shell; I remained out of it till 1841. 
The t\vo persons ,vho kne\v me best at that tin1e are 
still alive, beneficed clergYlnen, no longer my friends. 
They could tell better than anyone else what I \vas in 
those years. Fron1 this tinle my tongue ,vas, as it 
\vere, loosened, and I spoke spontaneously and without 
effort. A shre\\'d man, ,,'ho kne\v me at this tin1e, 
said, "Here is a man \vho, \vhen he is silent, \viII never 
begin to speak; and when he once begins to speak, 
,,'ill never stop." It ,,'as at this tilne that I began to 
have influence, ,vhich steadily increased for a course of 
years. I gained upon Iny pupils, and was in particular 
intimate and affectionate \\'ith two of our probationer 
Fello\vs, Robert I. \Vilberforce (afterwards Archdeacon) 
and Richard Hurrell Froude. \Vhately then, an acute 
n1an, perhaps sa\v around ll1e the signs of an incipient 
party of \vhich I \\'as not conscious n1yself. r\nù thus 
\ve discern the first elen1ents of that movelnent after- 
\vards called Tractarian. 
The true and prin1ary author of it, ho\vever, as is 
usual \vith great n10tive-po\vers, \vas out of sight. 
Having carried off as a n1ere boy the highest honours 
of the University, he had turned from the adI11iration 
which haunted his steps, and sought for a better and 
holier satisfaction in pastoral work in the country. 
Need I say tbat I arn speaking of J 9hn {(ebl
? Th
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first time that I \vas in a roonl with hinl was on occasion 
of Iny election to a feIIo\vship at Oriel, when I "'as sent 
for into the Tower, to shake hands ,vith the Provost 
and Fellows. How is that hour fixed in my n1emory 
after the changes of fortY-Ì\Yo years, fortY-Ì\\'O this very 
day on ,,"hich I write! I have lately had a letter in my 
hands, \vhich I sent at the tinle to nlY great friend, 
J ohe Bowden, with whonl I passed alnlost exclusively 
my U neIergraduate years. "I had to hasten to thc 
To\vcr," I say to hin1, "to receive the congratulations 
of all the Fello\vs. I bore it tiII !{e ble took n1Y hand, 
and then felt so abashed and unworthy of the honour 
done n1e, that I seen1cd desirous of quitc sinking into 
thc ground." I lis had been the first nan1e ,,-hich I had 
heard spoken {)f, with reverence rather than adn1iration, 
when I came up to Oxford. \Yhen one day I \vas 
\"alking in IIigh Street \,'ith n1Y dear earliest friend just 
n1cntioncd, with what eagerness did he cry out, 
"There's I
eble!" and with \vhat awe did I look at 
hin1! Then at another time I heard a l\Iaster of Arts 
of tny college give an account ho\v he had just then had 
occasion to introduce hiIllself on S01l1e business to 
I
eble, and how gentle, courteous, and unaffected 
IZeble had been, so as almost to put hin1 out of 
countenance. Then too, it was reported, truly or 
falsely, ho\v a rising Inan of brilliant reputation, the 
present Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. i\liltnan, adn1ired and 
loved hil11, adding, that sOIl1eho\v he "'.lS unlike any 
one else. IIo\vever, at the tin1e whcn I "yas clectcd 
Fellow of Oriel he \vas not in residence, anù hc '" clS 
hy 
of Ine for years in consequence of thc I11arks ,,"hich I 
bore upon n1e of the evangelical and liberal schools. 


,. 
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A t least so I have ever thought. 1I urrell Froude 
brought us together about 1828: it is one of the 
sayings preserved in his" Relnains,"-" Do you kno\v 
the story of the nlurderer \vho had done one good thing 
in his life? \tV ell , if I \vas ever asked \"hat good deed 
I had ever done, I should say that I had brought K
eble 
llnd N e\vman to understand each other." 
The C/zristia1l :Vear made its appearance in 182 7. 
I t is not necessary, and scarcely becon1Ïng, to praise 
a book which has already becon1e one of the classics of 
the language. When the general tone of religious 
literature \vas so nerveless and in1potent, as it \vas at 
that time, J{eble struck an original note and woke up 
in the hearts of thousands a ne\v music, the 111usic of a 
school, long unknown in England. Nor can I pretend 
to analyse, in n1Y o\vn instance, the effect of religious 
teaching so deep, so pure, so beautìful. J have never 
till no\v tried to do so; yet I think I am not \vrong in 
saying, that the two n1ain intellectual truths \vhich it 
brought home to me, \vere the same two, \vhich I had 
learned from Butler, though recast in the creative mind 
of my new master. The first of these \vas \vhat may 
be called, in a large sense of the \vord, the Sacranlental 
system; that is, the doctrine that material phenon1ena 
are both the types and the instrunlents of real things 
unseen,-a doctrine, which elnbraces, not only what 
Anglicans, as ,veIl as Catholics, believe about Sacra- 
nlents properly so called; but also the article of "the 
Communion of Saints" in its fulness; and likewise 
the 
1ysteries of the faith. The connection of this 
philosophy of religion with \vhat is son1etimes called 
" Berkeleyisnl" has been mentioned above; I kne\v 
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little of Berkeley at this tin1e except by nall1e; nor have 
I ever studied hil11. 
On the second intellectual principle \vhich I gained 
froll1 
Ir. Keble, I could say a great deal; if this \vere 
the place for it. It runs through very nluch that I 
have written, and has gained for IHe 111any hard nan1es. 
Butler teaches us that probability is the guide of life. 
The danger of this doctrine, in the case of l11any 111inds, 
is, its tendency to destroy in theln absolute certainty, 
leading then1 to consider every conclusion as doubtful, 
and resolving truth into an opinion, \vhich it is safe to 
obey or to profess, but not possible to eInbrace with 
full internal assent. If this ,,-ere to be allowed, then 
the celebrated saying, "0 God, if there be a God, save 
n1Y soul, if I have a soul!" \vould be the highest 
Ineasure of devotion :-but \vho can really pray to a 
Being, about whose existence he IS seriously In 
doubt? 
I considered that !\lr. K.eble n1et this difficulty by 
ascribing the firn1ness of assent which ""e give to 
religious doctrine, not to the probabilities ,,-hich 
introduced it, but to the living power of faith and 
love \vhich accepted it. In n1atters of religion, he 
seen1ed to say, it is not merely probability which n1akes 
us intellectually certain, but probability as it is put to 
account by faith and love. I t is faith and love \vhich 
g-ive to probability a force which it has not in itself. 
Faith and love are directed towarùs an Object; in the 
vision of that Object they live; it is that Object, 
receiveù in faith and love, which renders it reasonable 
to take probability as suOìcient for internal conviction. 
Thus the arg-ulnent about Probability, in the IHatter of 
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religion, becalne an argunlent fro111 Personality, which 
in fact is one fornl of the argulnent from Authority. 
In illustration, !\Ir. I{eble used to quote the \vords of 
the Psalm: "I \"ill guide thee \vith lnine c)'c. Be ye 
not like to horse and mule, which have no under- 
standing; \vhose rnouths must be held \vith bit and 
bridle, lest they fall upon thee." This is the very 
difference, he used to say, between slaves, and friends 
or children. Friends do not ask for literal conllnands; 
but, fro 111 their knowledge of the speaker, they 
understand his half-\vords, and fronl love of hinl they 
anticipate his \vishes. ] Ience it is, that in his Poenl 
for St. Barthololnew's Day t he speaks of the "Eye of 
God's ,vord;" and in the note quotes 1\,1.-. 1\lillar, of 
\V orcester College, who renlarks, in his Banlpton 
Lectures, on the special power of Scripture, as having 
" this eye, like that of a portrait, uniforn1ly fixed upon 
us, turn "'here \ve ,viiI." The view thus suggested by 
1\1r. I{eble is brought foward in one of the earliest of 
the "Tracts for the Tilnes." In No. 8 I say, "The 
Gospel is a La\v of Liberty. \Ve are treated as sons, 
not as servants; not subjected to a code of fornlal 
conunandnlents, but addressed as those \\'ho love God, 
and wish to please hinl." 
I did not at all dispute this vie\v of the Inatter, for I 
lnade use of it l11yself; but I ,vas dissatisfied, because 
it did not go to the root of the difficulty. It ,vas 
beautiful and relig-íous, but it did not even profess to 
be logical: and accordingly 1 tried to cOI11plete it by 
considerations of my own, which are inlpJied in 111Y 
University Sern10ns, Essay on Ecclesiastical l\liracles, 
and Essay on Developnlent of Doctrine. My argument 
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is in outline as fo110\\"5: that that absolute certitude 
which \ve \vere able to possess, \vhether as to the 
truths of natural theology, or as to the fact of a 
revelation, \vas the result of an asse1Jzblage of concurring 
and converging probabilities, and that, both according 
to the constitution of the human nlÏnd and the will of 
its ì\Iaker; that certitude \vas a habit of 111ind, that 
certainty \\'as a quality of propositions; that prob- 
abilities \vhich did not reach to logical certainty, 
111ight create a nlental certitude; that the certitude 
thus created nlight equal in lneasure and strength the 
certitude \vhich \Vas created by the strictest scientific 
denlonstration ; and that to have such certitude I1light 
in given cas
s and tú given individuals be a plain duty, 
though not to others in other circunlstances :- 
l\Ioreover, that as there \vere probabilities \vhich 
sufficed to create certitude, so there \'-ere other prob- 
abilities \vhich \,'ere legitilnately adapted to create . 
opinion; that it nlight be quite as lTIuch a nlalter of 
duty in g-iven cases and to given persons to have about 
a fact an opinion of a definite strength and consistency, 
as in the case of greater or of 1110re l1Unlerous 
probabilities it was a duly to have a certitude; that 
accordingly "'C \\ cre bound to be lllore or less SlIre, on 
a sort of (as it \vere) grad uated scale of assen t, '" iz. 
according a
 the prubabilities attaching to a professl:J 
fact were brought hOUIC to liS, and, as thc case Inig-ht 
be, to entertain about it a pious belief, or a pilHI
 
opinion, or a religious conjecture, or at least, a 
tolCI ance of such belief, or "'pinion, or conjectul e in 
l)thcrs; that 011 the other hand, as it \\ as a dut) t() 
have a belief, of lllore or less strong texture, in g-iven 
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cases, so in other cases it \vas a duty not to believe, 
not to opine, not to conjecture, not even to tolerate the 
notion that a professed fact \vas true, inaslnuch as it 
\vould be credulity, or superstition, or sonle other 
nloral fault, to do so. This ,vas the region of Pri,-ate 
J udglnent in religion; that is, of a Private J udgnlent, 
not fornled arbitrarily and according to one's fancy or 
liking, but conscientiously, and under a sense of duty. 
Considerations such as these throw a ne\v light on 
the subject of l\liracles, and they seenl to have led lne 
to re-consider the vie\v which I took of thenl in nlY 
Essay in 1825-6. I do not know what \vas the date of 
this change in me, nor of the train of ideas on which 
it \vas founded. That there had been already great 
miracles, as those of Scripture, as the Resurrection, 
,vas a fact establishing the principle that the la\vs of 
nature had sOIl1etinles been suspended by their Divine 
Author; and since what had happened once nlight 
happen again, a certain probability, at least no kind of 
improbability, 'vas attached to the idea, taken in itself, 
of n1Ïraculous intervention in later times, and I11iraculous 
accounts \vere to be regarded in connection with the 
verisinlilitude, scope, instrunlent, character, testinlony, 
and circumstances, \\-ith \vhich they presented thenl- 
selves to us; and, according to t.he final result of those 
various considerations, it \vas our duty to be sure, or 
to believe, or to opine, or to surmise, or to tolerate, or 
to reject, or to denounce. The nlain difference between 
Iny Essay on 
Iiracles in 1826 and nlY Essay in 1842 is 
this: that in 1826 I considered that Il1iracles \vere 
sharply divided into t\\'o classes, those \"hich \verc to 
be received, and those \vhich \\'ere to be rejecteJ; 
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whereas in 1842 I sa\\' that they \\?ere to be regarded 
according to their greater or less prohability, which 
\vas in SOlllC Cdses sufficient to create certitude about 
thenl, in other Cd.ses only belief or opinion. 
l\Ioreover, the argumen t froln 
\nalogy, on which 
this vie\v of the question \vas founded, suggested to me 
something besides, in recolnnlendation of the Eccle.. 
siastical !\liracles. I t fastened itself upon the theory of 
Ch urch I I istory, \vhich I had learned as a boy from 
Joseph :\1ilner. I t is :\Iilner's doctrine, that upon the 
visible Church cOlne do\vn froln abo\'e, from time to 
tinle, large and tenlporary Efflls/o1/S of divine grace. 
This is the le
ading idea of his ""ork. lIe begins by 
speaking of the day of Pentecost as Inarking " the first 
of those Effusio1ls of the Spirit of God, \vhich fronl age 
to age have visited the earth since the conling of 
Christ." \T 01. i. p. 3. I n a note he adds that" in the 
term' Effusion' there is not here included the idea of 
the miraculous or extraordinary operations of the Spirit 
of God;" but still it \vas natural for me, admitting 
:\1ilner's general theory, and applying to it the principle 
of analogy, not to stop short at his abrupt iþsr dixz"t, 
but boldly to pass forward to the conclusion, on other 
grounds plausible, that, as Iniracles acconlpanied the 
first effusion of g-race, so thcy I1light accolnp&.ll1Y the 
later. I t is surely a natural and on the \,"hole, a true 
anticipation (though of course thcre are exceptions in 
particutlr cases), that g-ifts and graccs go together; 
110\V, according to the ancient Catholic doctrinc, the 
gift of miracles ""as viewed dS the attendant and 
shado\v of transcendent sanctity: and nloreover, as 
such sanctity was not of every day's occurrence, na) 
1.-5 
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further, as one period of Church history differed widely 
from another, and, as Joseph l\lilner \vould say, there 
have been generations or centuries of degeneracy or 
disorder, and tinles of revival, and as one region might 
be in the mid-day of religious fervour, and another in 
twilight or gIOOI11, there \vas no force in the popular 
argunlent, that, because \ye did not see Iniracles \vith 
our o\nl eyes, ll1irac1es had not happened in fornler 
tinles, or \vere not now at this very tilne taking place 
in distant places :-but I nlust not dwell longer on a 
subject, to which in a fe\v words it is inlpossible to do 
justice. 


Hurrell Froude ,,-as a pupil of J{eble's, fornled by 
hinl, and in turn reacting upon hinl. I kne\v hiln first 
in 1826. and \yas in the closest and most affectionate 
friendship with hin1 frol11 about 1829 till his death in 
18 3 6 . He was a man of the highest gifts,-so truly 
nlany-sided, that it \yould be presunlptuous in me to 
attelnpt to describe hinl, except under those aspects, in 
which he canle before me. Nor have I here to speak of 
the gentleness and tenderness of nature, the playfulness, 
the free elastic force and graceful versatility of nlind, 
and the patient winning considerateness in discussion, 
\vhich endeared him to those to ,,-horn he opened his 
heart; for I anl all along engaged upon 111atters of 
belief and opinion, and am introducing others into my 
narrative, not for their ov;n sake, or because I love and 
have loved thenl, so Inuch as because, and so far as, 
they have influenced nlY theological views" In this 
respect then, I speak of Hurrell Froudç,-in his 
intellectual aspect,.-as a man of high genius, brimful 
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and overflowing \vith ideas and views, in hinl original, 
\\"ilich \vere too 11lany and strong even for his bodily 
strength, and \vhich crowded and jostled against each 
other in their effort after distinct shape and expression. 
And he had an intellect as critical and logical as it \vas 
speculative and bold. Dying prematurely, as he did, 
and in the conflict and transition-state of opinion, his 
religious vie\vs never reached their ultinulte conclusion, 
by the very reason of their I11ultitude and their depth. 
I lis opinions arrested and influenced nle, even \,"hen 
they did not gain my assent. lIe professcd openly his 
adnliration of the Church of Ronlc, and his hatred of 
the Refonll
rs. I Ie delighted in the notion of an hier- 
archical systerll, of sacerdotal po\vcr and of full 
ecclesiastical liberty. He felt scorn of the l11axilll, 
"The nible and the Bible only is the religion of 
Protestants:" and he gloried in accepting Tradition as 
a nlain instrUl11CIlt of religious teaching. He had a 
high severe idea of the intrinsic excellence of Virginity; 
and he considered the Blessed \'irgin its great Pattcrn. 
I Ie delighted in thinking of the Saints; he hctù a kcen 
appreciation of the idea of sanctity, its possibility and 
its hcights; and he was l110re than inclined to believe a 
large anlount of miraculous interfcrcnce as occurring in 
the early and l11iddle ages. IIc elllhraccd the principle 
of penance and nlortification. I Ie had a deep devotion 
to the Real Presence, in which he had a fin11 faith. I Ie 
"'as powerfully drawn to the l\lediæval Church, hut not 
to the Prinlitive. 
lIe had a keen insight into abstract truth; but hc was 
an Englishnlan to thc backbone in his sevcre adhercncc 
to the real and the concrete. 1 Ie had a nlost classical 
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taste, and a genius for philosophy and art; and he \vas 
fond of historical iøquiry and the politics of religion. 
He had no turn for theology as such. He had no 
appreciation of the \vritings of the Fathers, of the detail 
or development of doctrine, of the definite traditions of 
the Church viewed in their matter, of the teaching of 
the Ecumenical Councils, or of the controversies out of 
which they arose. He took an eager, courageous vie\v 
of things on the \vhole. I should say that his po\\rer of 
entering into the minds of others did not equal his other 
gifts; he could not believe, for instance, that I really 
held the Roman Church to be anti-Christian. On many 
points he v:ould not believe but that I agreed \\7ith him, 
\vhen I did not. He seemed not to understand my 
difficulties. His \vere of a different kind, the contrariety 
between theory and fact. He \vas a high Tory of the 
Cavalier stamp, and ,vas disgusted \vith the Toryism of 
the opponents of the Reform Bill. He ,vas smitten 
with the love of the Theocratic Church; he went abroad 
and was shocked by the degeneracy \\-hich he thought 
he saw in the Catholics of Italy. 
I t is difficult to enumerate the precise additions to my 
theological creed which I derived from a friend to 'Nhon1 
I owe so much. lIe made me look \vith admiration 
towards the Church of Rome, and in the same degree 
to dislike the Reformation. He fixed deep in n1e the 
idea of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and he led me 
gradually to believe in the Real Presence. 


There is one remaining source of my opinions to be 
mentioned, and that far from the least important. In 
proportion as I n10ved out of the shado\v of liberalism 
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\vhich had hung over my course, my early devotion 
to\vards the Fathers returned; and in the Long Vacation 
of 1828 I set about to read them chronologically, 
beginning \vith St. Ignatius and St. J ustin. 
\bout 
1830 a proposal \vas made to nle by l\Ir. Hugh Rose, 
,vho ,vith l\lr. Lyall (after\vards Dean of Canterbury) 
,,-as providing ,vriters for a Theological Library, to 
furnish them \\"ith a History of the Principal Councils. 
I accepted it, and at once set to \vork on the Council of 
Nicæa. It was launching n1yself on an ocean \vith 
currents innumcrable; and I \vas drifted back first to 
the ante-Nicene history, and then to the Church of 
Alexandria. The \vork at last appeared under the title 
of " The Arians of the Fourth Century"; and of its 422 
pages, the first 1 17 consisted of introductory lnatter, 
and the Council of Nicæa did not appear till the 254th, 
anù thell occupied at most twenty pages. 
I do IlOt kno\v when I first learnt to consider that 
.\ntiquity \vas the true exponent of the doctrines of 
Christianity and the basis of the Church of England; 
but I take it for granted that Bishop Bull, whose \vorks 
at this tilne I read, \vas n1Y chief introduction to this 
principle. The course of reading which I pursued in 
the cOlnposition of nlY \'"ork \vas directly adapted to 
develop it in n1)' nlinù. \Vhat principally attracted nle 
in thc ante-
icene period ,,,as the great Church of 
Alexandria, the historical centre of te<<lching in thosc 
tinlcs. Of Rome for sonle centurit:s conlparatively 
little is known. The battle of ArianisIn \\"as first fought 
in Alexandria; Athanasius, thc chaInpion of the truth, 
was Bishop of Alcxandria; and in his \\"ritings hc refers 
to thc great religious naI11CS of an carlier date, to 


. 
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Origen, Dionysius, and others who were the glory of 
its see, or of its school. The broad philosophy of 
Clement and Origen carried Ole a\vay; the philosophy, 
not the theological doctrine; and I have drawn out 
SOIne features of it in Iny voluole, \vith the zeal and 
freshness, but \vith the partiality of a neophyte. Sonle 
portions of their teaching, magnificent in themselves, 
canle like Il1usic to my in\\-ard ear, as if the response to 
ideas, \vhich, \\-ith little external to encourage them, I 
had cherished so long. These \vere based on the 
nlystical or sacranlental principle, and spoke of the 
various Economies or Dispensations of the Eternal. I 
understood them to mean that the exterior \vorld, 
physical and historical, \vas but the outward manifesta- 
tion of realities greater than itself. Nature \vas a 
parable: 1 Scripture ,vas an allegory: pagan literature, 
philosophy, and 111ytholog-y, properly understood, were 
but a preparation for the Gospel. The Greek poets and 
sages \vere in a certain sense prophets; for" thoughts 
beyond their thought to those high bards \vere given." 
There had been a divine dispensation granted to t
e 
J e\vs; there had been in sonle sense a dispensation 
carried on in favour of the Gentiles. lIe \vho had 
taken the seed of Jacob for l-lis elect people, had not 
therefore cast the rest of nlankind out of llis sight. In 
the fulness of tinle both Judaism and Paganisnl had 
come to nought; the outward franle\vork, which con- 
cealed yet sug-gested the Living Truth, had Ilever been 
intenùeù to last, and it \vas dissolving under the beanls 
of the Sun of J l1stice behind it and through it. The 


1 Vide :\Ir. :Morris'
 beautiful poem with this title. 
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process of change had been slo\v; it had been done not 
rashly, but by rule and measure, 
'at sundry tinles and 
in divers nlanner
," first one disclosure and then 
another, till the \vhole \vas brought into full 111anifesta- 
tion. And thus room \vas nlade for the anticipation of 
further and deeper disclosures, of truths still under the 
veil of the letter, and in their season to be revealed. 
The visible \vorld still renlains \\'ithout its divine inter- 
pretation; 110ly Church in her sacralnents and her 
hierarchical appointnlcnts, will relnain even to the end 
of the \vorld, only a syn1bol of those heavenly facts 
\\"hich fill eternity. lIer tnysteries are but the expres- 
sions in hUI11an language of truths to \\'hich the h unlan 
n1Ïnd is unequal. It is evident ho\v nluch there ,vas in 
all this in correspondence with the thoughts which had 
attracted nle when I was young, and ,,'ith the doctrine 
which J have already connected ,,-ith the Analogy and 
the Christian Year. 
I suppose it was to the Alexandrian school and to the 
carly Church that I 0\\ e in particular what I definitdy 
held about thc ..\ng-els. I vie\ved the
11, not only as the 
nlinisters elnployed by the Creator in thc J cwish and 
Christian dispen
ations, as \\.c find 011 the face of 
Scripture, but as carrying on, as Scripture also inlplies, 
the EconolllY of the \Ïsible \V orId. I considered thenl 
as the real causes of 1110tioll, lig-ht, and life, and of 
those c1eIl1eIltary principlcs of the physical unin
rse, 
which, when offered in thcir d
vcIopments to our 
senses, suggest to us th
 notion of cause :tIlll effect, 
and of what are called the la\vs of nature. I have 
dra\\On out this dl)ctrinc in 1l1Y Sermon fl'r 
lichadInas 
day, written not later than IH34. I say of the .\ng-els, 
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" Every breath of air and ray of light and heat, every 
beautiful prospect, is, as it \vere, the skirts of their 
gannents, the \vaving of the robes of those whose faces 
see God." Again, I ask \vhat ,,'ould be the thoughts 
of a 11lan \vho, " \"hen exanlining a flo\ver, or a herb, 
or a pebble, or a ray of light, \vhlch he treats as some- 
thing so beneath him in the scale of existence, suddenly 
discovered that he \vas in the presence of some po\verful 
being who \vas hidden behind the visible things he \vas 
inspecting, \\Tho, though concealing his \vise hand, ""as 
giving them their beauty, grace, and perfection, as 
being God's instnul1ent for the purpose, nay, \vhose 
robe and ornanlents those objects were, \vhich he \vas 
so eager to analyse?" and I therefore renlark that " \ve 
nlay say \vith grateful and sinlple hearts \vith the Three 
Holy Children, '0 all ye \vorks of the Lord, etc., etc., 
bless ye the Lord, praise Him, and lllagnify Hinl for 
ever.'" 


Also, besides the hosts of evil spirits, I considered 
there "'as a Iniddle race, oatp.ónu., neither in heaven, nor 
in hell; partially fallen, capricious, \vayward; noble or 
crafty, benevolent or 11lalicious, as the case nlight be. 
They gave a sort of inspiration or intelligence to races, 
nations, and classes of men. Hence the action of 
bodies politic and associations, which is so different 
often from that of the individuals ,,'ho compose them. 
lIenee the character and the instinct of states and 
gO\'ernInents, of religious communities and conl- 
mUllions. I thought they \vere inhabited by unseen 
intelligences. l\Iy preference of the Personal to the 
Abstract \\"ouId naturally lead HIe 
o this view. I 
thought it countenanced by the Inention of "the Prince 
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of Persia" in the Prophet Daniel; and I think I con- 
sidered that it \,.as of such intermediate beings that the 
Apocalypse spoke, \vhen it introduced" the Angels of 
the Seven Churches." 
In 1837 I 111ade a further developnlent cf this doctrine. 
I said to nlY great friend, Samuel Francis \V ood, in a 
letter \vhich call1e into lIlY hands on his death, "I have 
an idea. The ll1ass of the Fathers (J llstin, Athenagoras, 
Irenæus, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, Sul- 
picius, \ll1brose, N azianzen) hold that, though Satan 
fell frol11 the beginning, the Angels fell before the 
deluge, falling in love \vith the daughters of men. 
This has lately come across lue as a relnarkable 
solution of 
a notion which I cannot help holding. 
Daniel speaks as if each nation had its guardian Angel. 
I cannot but think that there are beings \vith a great 
deal of good in them, yet \"ith great defects, ,,"ho are 
the aninlating principles of certain institutions, etc., 
etc. . . . Take England, \vith nlany high "irtues, and 
yet a lo\v Catholicisln. It seenlS to me that John Bull 
is a spirit neither of heaven nor hell. . . . lIas not the 
Christian Church, in its parts, surrendered itself to one 
or other of these simulations of the truth? . . . 110\\" 
are \ve to a'"oid Scylla and Charybdis and go straight 
on to the very ilnage of Christ?" etc., etc. 
I anl aware that what I have been saying will, with 
Inany nlcn, be doing credit to Iny inlagination at the 
expense of illY judglllcnt-" HippocIides doesn't care;" 
I am not setting ll1yself up as a pattern of good sense 
01 of anything else: I .un but vindicating nl) self frolH 
the charge of ùishonest}.- Therc is indceù another 
vic\v of the EcononlY brought out, in the Cl'urse of the 
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same dissertation on the subject, in ll1Y History of 
the Arians, \\Thich has afforded matter for the latter 
imputation; but I reserve it for the concluding portion 
of my Reply. 


\Vhile I \vas engaged in \vriting nlY ,vork upon the 
Arians, great events \vere happening at home and 
abroad, \vhich brought out into form and passionate 
expression the various beliefs \vhich had so gradually 
been ,vinning their \vay into nlY mind. Shortly before, 
there had been a Revolution in France; the Bourbons 
had been dislnissed: and I belie\Ted that it \vas un- 
christian for nations to cast off their governors, and, 
much nlore, sovereigns who had the divine right of 
inheritance. 
\gain, the great Refonn .t\gitation ,vas 
going on around Il1e as I \vrote. The \Vhigs had conle 
into po\ver; Lord Grey had told the Bishops to set 
their house in order, and sonlC of the Prelates had 
been insulted and threatened in the streets of London. 
The vital question was ho\v \vere we to keep the Church 
from being liberalized? there ,vas such apathy on the 
subject in SOBle quarters, such imbecile alarm in 
others; the true principles of Churchlnanship seell1ed 
so radically decayed, and there ,vas such distraction 
in the Councils of the Clergy. The Bishop of London 
of the day, an active and open-hearted 111an, had been 
for years engaged in diluting the high orthodoxy of the 
Church by the introduction of the Evangelical body 
into places of influence and trust. TIe had deeply 
offended 111en \\"ho agreed ,,,-ith Illyself, by an off-hand 
saying (as it was reported) to the effect that belief in 
the ...\postolical succession had gone åut with the N 0[1- 
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jurors. " \Ve can count you," he said to sOlne of the 
gravest and nlost venerated persons of the old school. 
And the Evangelical party itself seelned, \\-ith their 
late successes, to have lost that silnplicity and un- 
\vorldliness which I adlnired so Inuch in l\Iilner and 
Scott. I t ,vas not that I did not venerate suèh Blen 
as the then Bishop of Lichfield, and others of sin1Ílar 
sentiments, \vho \\-ere not yet pronloted out of the 
ranks of the Clergy, but I thought little of thelll as a 
class. I thought they played into the hands of the 
Liberals. \Vith the Establishlnent thus divided and 
threatened, thus ignorant of its true strength, I COIll- 
pared that fresh ,-igorous po\\-er of \"hich I "'as reading 
in the first centuries. I n her triumphant zeal on behalf 
of that Prilneval l\lystery, to which I had had so great 
a devotion frol11 Iny youth, I recognized the l11ovell1ent 
of nlY Spiritual l\10ther. "Incessu patuit Dea." The 
self-conq uest of her 
 \scetics, the patiencc of her 

Iartyrs, the irresistible deternlination of her Bishops, 
the joyous swing of her advance, both exalted and 
aba
hcd Inc. I said to l11ysclf, "Look on this picture 
and on that;" I felt afTection for IllY own Church, but 
not tenderness; I felt disl11ay at her prospects, angcr 
and scorn at hcr do-nothing perplexity. I thought that 
if Liberalisll1 once got a footing withill her, it was sure 
of the victory in the event. I saw that R
fonl1ation 
principles were powerless to rescue her. ..\s to leaving 
her, the thought never crossed 111Y ill1agination; still I 
ever kent before J11C that there \va
 sOlnethin o " OTeater 
1 h ð 
than the Established Church, and that that was the 
( 'hurch Catholic alll.l l\ post L)lic, set up frol11 the beg-inn- 
ing, of which she was bllt the local presence and organ. 


. 
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She \vas nothing, unless she \vas this. She must be 
dealt \\"ith strongly, or she would be lost. There ,vas 
need of a second Refoflnation. 
At this tinle I \vas disengaged fronl College duties, 
and nlY health had suffered frOll1 the labour involved in 
the composition of my Volume. It \vas ready for the 
Press in July, 1832, though not published till the end 
of 18 33. I \vas easily persuaded to join Hurrell Froude 
and his Father, \\'ho \vere going to the south of Europe 
for the health of the fornler" 
'Ve set out in December, 1832" It \vas during this 
expedition that my Verses which are in the Lyra Apos- 
tolica \\?ere \vritten ;-a fe\v indeed before it, but not 
more than one or t\vo of thenl after it. Exchanging, as 
I \vas, definite Tutorial labours, and the literary quiet 
and pleasant friendships of the last six years, for foreign 
countries and an unkno,vn future, I naturally \vas led 
to think that S0111e in,vard changes, as ,veIl as sonle 
larger course of action, \vas conling upon Ole. At 
\Vhitchurch, ,,,hile \vaiting for the ùo\vn tnail to 
Falmouth, I \vrote the verses about OlY Guardian 
Angel, which begin with these words: "Are these the 
tracks of some unearthly Friend?" alld go on to speak 
of " the vision" \vhich haunted me :-that vision is tnore 
or less brought out in the \vhole series of these conl- 
positions. 
I \vent to various coasts of the Mediterranean, parted 
v,:ith my friends at Roole; ,vent do\vn for the second 
tinle to Sicily, at the end of April, and got back to 
England by Palernlo in the early part of July. The 
strangeness of foreign life thre\v me back into myself; 
I found pleasure in historical sites and beautiful scenes, 
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not in men and manners. \Ve kept clear of Catholics 
throughout our tour. I had a conversation ".ith the 
Dean of 
Ialta, a nlo
t pleasant tHan, lately dead; but 
i.t \vas about the Fathers, and the Library of the great 
church. J kne\v the l\bbate Santini, at Rome, ".ho did 
no more than-copy for nle the Gregorian tones. Froude 
and I made t,,"O calls upon l\lonsignore (now Cardinal) 
\Viseman at the Collegio Inglese, shortly before \ve left 
Rome. I do not recollect being in a room \yith any 
other ecclesiastics, except a Priest at Castro-Giovanni 
in Sicily, who called on me when I \vas ill, and \vith 
".hom I \yished to hold a controversy. As to Church 
Services, \ve attended the Tenebræ, at the Sestine, for 
the sake of tl;e 
Iiserere; and that ""as all. !\f} 
general feeling \vas, "All, save the spirit of tl1an, is 
divine." I sa\V nothing but what \vas external; of the 
hidden life of Catholics I kne\v nothing. I ,,'as still 
rnore driven back into myself, and felt my isolation. 
England was in my thoughts solely, and the news 
fronl England canle rarely and inlperfectly. The Dill for 
the Suppression of the I rish Sees ,vas in progress, 
and filled nlY mind. I had fierce thoughts against 
the Liberals. 
It \vas the success of thc Liberal causc which fretted 
me inwardly. I becanle fiercc against its instrunlcnts 
and its tHanifestations. A French vessel was at Algiers; 
] would not even look at the tricolour. On nl)' rcturn, 
thoug-h forced to stop a day at Paris, I kept indl)ors the 
whole tinlC, and all that ] saw of that beautiful city, 
was what ] saw froIll the Diligence. The Bishop of 
London had c.llread
' sounded me as to illY filling one of 
the \Vhitehall preacherships, \yhich he had just then 
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put on a new footing; but 1 "'as indignant at the line 
\vhich he \vas taking, and fronl my Stealller I had sent 
home a letter decliniog the appointnlent by anticipation, 
should it be offered to nle. At this tinle I \yas specially 
annoyed \vith Dr. Arnold, though it did not last into 
later years. Some one, I think, asked in conversation 
at Ronle, \vhether a certain interpretation of Scripture 
,vas Christian? it \"as answered that Dr. Arnold took 
it; I interposed, "But is lze a Christian?" The 
subject ,vent out of my head at once; when afterwards 
1 \vas taxed ,vith it 1 could say no more in explanat
on, 
than that I thought I n1ust have been alluding to S0111e 
free vie\\"s of Dr. :\rnold about the Old Testament :-1 
thought I must haye nleant, "But \vho is to ans\ver for 
Arnold? " It \vas at Rome too that \"e began the 
Lyra Apostolica \vhich appeared Blonthly in the British 

Iagazine. The Blotto sho\\'5 the feeling of both 
Froude and l1I}self at the tinle; we borro"'ed from 

/l. Bunsen a Hon1er, and Fronde chose the \vords in 
\vhich Achilles, on returning to the battle, says, " Yon 
shall kno\v the difference, no\v that 1 am back again." 
Especially ,vhen I ,vas left by myself, the thought 
came upon l1Ie that deliverance is ,vrought, not by the 
many but by the few, not by bodies but by persons. 
N O\v it ,vas, I think, that I repeated to n1}self the 
\vords, which had ever been dear to n1e froll1 my school 
days, "Exoriare aliquis! "-now too, that Southey's 
beautiful poem of Thalaba, for which I had an immense 
liking, canle forcibly to my nlind. 1 began to think 
that I had a mission. There are sentences of my letters 
to 111Y friends to this effect, if they are not destroyed. 
\Vhen we took leave of Monsignore \Viseman, he had 
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courteously expressed a wish that we nlight l11ake a 
second visit to Raine; and said with g-reat gravity, 
" \Ve have a ,,'ork to do in England. " I went do,,"n 
at once to Sicily, and the presentinlent gre\v stronger. 
I struck into the l11iddlc of the island, and felt ill of a 
fever at Leonforte. 
ry ser'"ant thought that I \vas 
dying, and begg-ed for nlY last directions. I g.l\'e thenl 
as he \vished; but I said, "I shalt not die, for I have 
not sinned against light, I have not sinned against 
light." I never have been able to make out at all what 
I meant. 
I got to Castro-Giovanni, and \"as laid up there for 
nearly three \
eeks. Towards the end of !\Iay I set ofT 
for Palermo, taking three days for the journey. Before 
starting frool my inn in the 11l0rning of l\Iay 26th or 
27 th , I sat down on my bed, and began to sob bitterly. 
?\ly servant, who had acted as 
lY nurse, asked \,'hat 
ailed Ine. I could only ans\ver, " I have a work to do 
in Eng]and." 
I was aching to get hOlne; yet for \\"ant of 
 vessel 
I \vas kept at Palermo for three \veeks. I began to 
visit the Churches, and they calmed Iny iOlpatience, 
though I did not attend any services. I kne\v nothing 
of the Presence of the Blessed SaCralllent there. At 
last I got ofT in an orange boat, bound for 
Iarseilles. 
\Ve were becalmed a \vhole wcek in the Straits of 
Bonifacio. Then it \vas that I 
'rote the lines, "Lead, 
kindly light," which have since becoille well kno\vn" 
I \vas writing \'crses the whole time of nlY passage" 
At length I got to l\larseilles, and set off for England. 
The fatigue of travelling was too nluch for Ole, and I 
\\"dS laid up for several days at Lyons. At last I got 
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off again, and did not stop night or day till I reached 
England, and n1Y nlother's hOllse. l\ly brother had 
arrived fr(;)111 Persia only a fe\v hours before. This \vas 
on the Tuesday. The follo\ving Sunday, July 14 th , 
!vIr. I
eble preached the Assize Sermon in the University 
Pulpit. It \vas published under the title of " National 
Apostasy. " I have ever considered and kept the day, 
as the start of the religious movement of 18 33. 
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I
 spite of the foregoing pages, I ha\'e no ronlantic 
story to tell; but I wrote them, because it is my duty 
to tcll things as they took place. I have not exag-- 
gerated the f
elings with \\"hich I returned to England, 
and I have no desire to dress up the events \vhich 
followed, so as to Inake theln in keeping with the 
narrative \\"hich has gone before. I soon relapsed into 
the every-day life which I had hitherto led; in all things 
the 
alne, except that a ne\v object was given nIe. I 
had employed l11yself in nlY O\VI1 roonlS in reading and 
writing, and in the care of a Church, before I left 
England, and I returned to the sanlC occupations when 
I was back again. 
\lld yet perhaps those first veheIllent 
feelings which carricd Ine on \vcre necessary for the 
beginning of th
 
Iovel11cnt; and afterwards, whcn it 
was once begun, the special neeù of HIe was over. 


\Vhen I got hOlne fronl abroad, I found th...t already 
a nIovenlent h
ld COlll11lenccd in opposition to the specific 
d
nger which at that tinIe \\ as threatening the religion 
of the nation and its Church. Several .lcalous and 
ble 
Inell had united their counsels, and were in correspond- 
ence with ea
h other. The principal of these were 1\11'. 
RI I. h 
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K.eble, Hurrell Froude, \"ho had reached honle long 
before me, 
1r. \Villianl Palmer of Dublin and \Y orcester 
College (not I\1r. \'T. Palnler of 1'lagdalen, \"ho is no\v 
a Catholic), 1\lr. Arthur Perceval, and I\,lr. II ugh Rose. 
To mention 
1r. Hugh Rose's name is to kindle in the 
111inds of those who kne\v him, a host of pleasant and 
affectionate re111embrances. lIe \vas the l11an above all 
others fitted by his cast of rnind and literary powers to 
make a stand, if a stand could be l11ade, against the 
calan1Ïty of the tilnes. I-Ie \vas gifted \vith a high and 
large Inind, and a true sensibility of \vhat \vas great and 
beautiful; he \vrote \vith \varn1th and energy; and he 
had a cool head and cautious judgnlent. I-Ie spent his 
strength and shortened his life, Pro Ecclesia Dei, as he 
understocd that soyereign idea. Sonle years earlier he 
had been the first to give ,yarning, I think fron} the 
University Pulpit at Call1bridge, of the perils to England 
\vhich lay in the biblical and theological speculations of 
Germany. The Refornl agitation followed, and the 
Whig Government came into power; and he anticipated 
in their distribution of Church patronage the authorita- 
tive introduction of liberal opinions into the country :- 
by "liberal" I mean liberalisIn in religion, for questions 
of politics, as such, do not come into this narrative at 
all. He feared that by the \Vbig party a door \vould be 
opened in England to the most grievous of heresies, 
\vhich never could be closed again. In order under such 
grave circumstances to unite Churchmen together, and 
to l11ake a front against the coming danger, he had in 
] 832 cOITIlnenced the British 1\Iagazi
e, and in the same 
year he came to Oxford in the Sn111mer term, in order to 
beat up for \\Titers for his publication; on that occasion 
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I becanle kno\vn to hinl through 1\1r. Pahner. His 
reputation and position canle in aid of his obvious fitness, 
in point of character 
lnd intellect, to beconle the centre 
of an ecclesiastical InoveInent, if such a nlovenlelÜ \\"ere 
to depend on the action of a party. IIis delicate health, 
his prelllature death, \vould have frustrated the ex- 
pectation, evcn though the ne\v school of opinion had 
been nlore exactly thro\vn into the shape of a party, 
than in fact was the case. But hc zcalously backed up 
the fìrst efforts of those who \'"cre principals in it; and, 
\vhen he \vent abroad to die, in 1838, he allo\Ycl.11ne the 
solace of exprcssing Iny feelings of attacllInent and 
g-ratitude to 
him by addressing hilll, in the dedication of 
a vohl1lle of my Sennons, as the 1nan, ",,'ho, when 
hearts were failing, bade us stir up the g-ift that \\"as in 
us, and betake ourselves to our true 
Iother." 
Dut there "'ere other reasons, besides l\Ir. Rose's state 
of health, which hindered those ,,"ho so 111uch adn1ircd 
hinl fr01TI availing thenlsel\'es of his close co-operation 
in the conling fight. United as both he and they were 
in the general scope of the 
Iovcn1ent, they \vere in 
discordance with each other froln the first in their 
estinlate of the Incans to be adùpted for attaining it. 

lr. Rose had a position in the Church, a name, and 
serious rcsponsibilitie
; he had direct ecclesiastical 
superiors; he had intimate relations with his own 
U ni vcrsity, and a large clerical connection throug-h the 
coun try. Froude ..L1ld I were nobodies: \\ i th no 
ch.lracters to lose, and no antecedents to fettcr us. . 
Rose could not go a-hc.ld acros
 clHlntry, as Froude 
had no scruples in doing. FrouJe was a bold rider, as 
on horseback, so also in his speculations. 
\ftcr a long 
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conversation \vith hinl on the logical bearing of his 
principles, 1\lr. Rose said of hinl \vith quiet hUll1our, 
that" he did not seenl to be afraid of inferences." It 
was silnply the truth; Froude had that strong hold of 
first principles, and that keen perception of their value, 
that he \vas conlparatively indifferent to the revolutionary 
action which \vould attend on their application to a 
given state of things; \vhereas in the thoughts of Rose, 
as a practical nlan, existing facts had the precedence of 
every other idea, and the chief test of the soundness of 
a line of policy lay in the consideration whether it \vould 
\vork. This ,vas one of the first questions, \vhich, as it 
seemed to n1e, ever occurred to his 111ind. \Vith li"'roude, 
Erastianisnl,-that is, the union (so he vie\ved it) of 
Church and State,-was the parent, or if not the parent, 
the serviceable and sufficient tool, of liberalisnl. Till 
that union \vas snapped, Christian doctrine never could 
be safe; and, \vhile he ,veil kne\v ho,v high and unselfish 
\vas the temper of 1\1r" Rose, yet he used to apply to hinl 
an epithet, reproachful in his O\VI1 nlouth ;-Rose \vas a 
"conservative." Dy bad luck, I brought out this \vord 
to :\1r. Rose in a letter of 111Y own, which I ,vrote to 
him in criticism of sOll1ething he had inserted in to the 
l\lagazine: I got a vehelnent rebuke for nlY pains, for 
though Rose pursued a conservative line, he had as high 
a disdain, as Froude could have, of a \vorldly alnbition, 
and an extreme sensitiveness of such an ilnputation. 
. But there \vas another reason still, and a 1110re 
elementary one, which severed 1\1r. Rose from the 
ùxford l\lovement. Living nlovelncnts do not conlC 
of comn1Ïttees, nor are great ideas \vorked out through 
the post, even though it had been the penny post. This 
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principle deeply penetrated both Froude and myself fronl 
the first, and reconlmended to us the course ,yhich 
things soon took spontaneously, and ,,-ithout set purpose 
of our 0\\-0. Uni\'ersities are the natural centres of 
intellectual movenlents. Ho\v could men act together, 
,yhatever ,yas their zeal, unless they ,vere united in a 
sort of individuality? N O\V, first, ,,"e had no unity of 
place. :\1r. Rose \vas in Suffolk, l\Ir. Perceval in Surrey, 

lr. K.eble in Gloucestershire; IIurrell Froude had to go 
for his health to Barbados. 1\lr. Palmer indeed \\"as in 
Oxford; this ,vas an in1portant advantage, and told \vell 
in the first months of the l\lovement ;-but another 
condition, besides that ()f place, \\'as required. 
A far nlore essential unity ,,'as that of antecedents,- 
a conlnlon hi
tory, con1nlon menlories, an intercourse of 
mind ,vith mind in the past, and a progress and increase 
of that intcrcourse in the present. 1'1r. Perceval, to be 
sure, was a pupiJ of 1\1r. K.eble's; but K.eble, Rose, and 
Paln1er, represented distinct parties, or at least tempers, 
in the Establishment. 
Ir. Palmer had nlany conditions 
of authority and influence. II e ,vas the only really 
learned nlan alTIong us. I Ie unùerstood theology as a 
science; he was practised in the scholastic nlode of 
contro\"ersial writing-; and I belicve, \\'as as \vell 
acquaintcù, as he '\"a
 dissatisfied, with the Catholic 
schooJs. I Ie was as decidcd in his religious vic\\"s, as 
he ,,-as cautious and even subtle in their expression, and 
gentle in their cnforcenlent. But he ,vas deficient in 
depth; and besides, coming frOI11 .l distance, hc ne\-er 
had really grO\YI1 into an Oxford nlan, nor \\'as he 
g-enerally recchoed as such; nor had he any insight into . 
the force of personal influence anù congeniality ()f 
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thought in carrying out a religious theory,-a condition 
\\Which Froude and I considered essential to anv true 
success in the stand \\'hich had to be nlade against 
Liberalisnl. 1\1r. Palmer had a certain connection, as it 
111ay be called, in the Establisht11ent. consisting of high 
Church dignitaries, Archdeacons, London Rectors, and 
the like, ,vho belonged to ,yhat \,"as cOtnolonly called 
the high-and-dry school. They ,vere far more opposed 
than e\Ten he ,vas to the irresponsible action of 
indh-iduals. Of course their beau ideal 111 ecclesiastical 
action ,,-as a board of s
Je, sound, sensible nlen. :\1... 
Palnler ,vas their organ and representati,"c; and he 
,vished for a Conlmittee, an Association, \vith rules and 
nleetings, to protect the interests of the Church in its 
existing peril. He was in sonle llleasure supported by 
:\1 r. Perce,'a1. 
I 
 on the other hand, had out of nlY 0\\'11 head begun 
the Tracts; and these, as representing the antagonist 
principle of personality, ,,-ere looked upon by 1\1r. 
Palnler's friends ,vith considerable alarnl. The great 
point at the tit11e ,vith these good nlen in London,- 
sonle of thenl men of the highest principle, and far frool 
influenced by ,,,hat ,ve used to call Erastianistn,--\vas 
to put do\vn the Tracts. I, as their editor, and Inainly 
their author, ,vas not unnaturally \yilling to gi,'e ,vay. 
I
eble and Froude advocated their continuance strongly, 
and ,vere angry ,,,ith nle for consenting to stop thenl. 
1\lr. Palolcr shared the anxiety of his o,,,n friends; and, 
kind as "'ere his thoughts of us, hc still not unnaturally 
felt, for reasons of his o,vn, sonle fidget and ncn-ousness 
at the course which his Oriel friends \vere ta)Úng. 
Froude, for \"honl he had a real liking, took a high tone 
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in his project of tneasures for dealing with bishops and 
c1erg-y, which Illust have 
hocked anù scanltalizcd hinl 
considerably. As for nle, there \,'as nlatter enough in 
the early Tracts to g-ive hinl equal disgust; and doubt- 
less I nl uch tasked his g-enerosity, when he had to defend 
tne, \vhethcr against the London dignitaries, or the 
country cIcrg-y. Oriel, fronl the tilne of Dr. Copleston 
to Dr. II atnpden, had had a n
lIne far and \vide for 
liberality of thought ; it had received a fOrlnal recJgnition 
frolll the Edinhurg-h Review, if tny nlel110ry serves nlC 
truly, as the school of speculative philosophy in 
England; and on one occasion, in 1833, "'hen I presented 
nlyself, with sonle of the first papers of the .l\[ove- 
tnent, to a country c1ergynlan in N orthatnptonshire, he 
paused a \\"h i Ie, and then, eyeing tne with significance, 
asked, ,< \VÌlether \Vhately ,va<.; at the bottol11 of 
thenl ?" 

r r. Perce\"al wrote to tne in support of the judgtnent 
of 
Ir. Paltner and the dignitaries. 1 replied in a letter, 
\\"hich he aften\"ards published" ".\s to the Tracts," 1 
said to hinl (1 quote tny O\\ïl \\'ords frot11 his Panlphlet), 
"everyone has his own taste. Y.ou object to sonle 
things, another to others. I f we altered to please è\"Cry 
one, the effect \\"ould be spoiled. They ""ere not in- 
tended as sytn bols è catllcdrlì, but as the expression of 
i ndi vidual n1Índs; and indi \"id uals, feeling strongly, 
while on the one hand, they are incidentally faulty in 
rnode or language, are still peculiarly efTecti,"e. N' 0 ' 
great \\"ork \\":\s done by a systenl; \\'hereas systems 
rise out of individual e
ertions. Luther \\"as íln indi- 
\"idua1. The very faults of an individual excite attcntion ; 
he los
s, hut his cause (if good and he pnwerful-rninded) 


" 
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gains. This i
 the W61Y of things: \ve promote truth by 
a self-sacrifice." 
The visit \vhich I l11ade to the N orthanlptonshire 
Rector \\'as only one of a series of similar expedients, 
\vhich I adopted during the year 1833. I called upon 
clergy in \'arious parts of the country, \vhether I \vas 
acquainted with thenl or not, and I attended at the 
houses of friends \vhere several of thenl \vere frotn time 
to time assembled. I do not think that tnuch canle of 
such attenlpts, nor \vere they quite in nlY \vay. Also I 
wrote various letters to clergymen, \vhich fared not 
much better, except that they advertised the fact, that 
a rally in favour of the Church \\'as comnlencing. I did 
not care whether 111Y visits ,,-ere Inade to high Church or 
lo\v Church; I \vished to nlake a strong pull in union 
\vith all \vho \vere opposed to the principles of liberalism, 
\vhoe,-er they n1Ïght be. Giving nlY name to the Editor, 
I cOt11tnenced a series of letters in the Record K e\Vs- 
IJaper: they ran to a considerable length; and \vere 
borne by hinl \vith great courtesy and patience. They 
\vere headed as being on " Ch urch Refonn." The first 
\vas on the Revival of Church Discipline; the second, 
on its Scripture proof; the thirå, on the application of 
the doctrine; the fourth, \vas an ans\ver to objections; 
the fifth, \\'as on the benefits of discipline. And then 
the series \\'as abruptly brought to a termination. I 
had said \vhat I really felt, and \vhat \\'as also in keeping 
\vith the strong teaching of the Tracts, but I suppose 
the Editor discovered in me some divergence from his 
own line of thought; for at length he sent a very civil 
letter, apologizing for the non-appearance of 01}" sixth 
conlt11l1nicatiot1, on the ground that it cpntained an 
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attack upon " r emperance Societies," about which he 
did not wish a controversy in his COIUI11ns. I Ie added, 
however, his serious regret at the character of the Tracts. 
I had subscribed a stl1all sunl in J 828 to\vards the first 
start of the Record. 
.Acts of the oflìcious character, \\'hich I have been 
descrihing, \vere uncongenial to my natural tenlper, to 
the genius of the 1\lovement, and to the historical nlode 
of its success :-they "'ere the fruit of that exuberant 
and joyous energy ,,'ith which I had returned from 
abroad, and \yhich I never had before or since. I had 
the exultation of health rest0red, and home regained. 
'Vhile I was at Palermo and thought of the breadth of 
the l\fediterranean, and the \vearisonle journey across 
France, I cOLJld not itnagine ho\v I "'as e\'er to get to 
England; but no\v I was atnid familiar scenes and faces 
once nlore. And nlY health and strength catne back to 
nle \\'ith such a rebound, that sonle friends at Oxford, 
on seeing nle, did not \\'ell kno,,? that it \\"as I, and 
hesitated hefore they spoke to Ole. .And I had the 
consciousness that I \vas enlployed in that ,,'ork \\'hich 
I had been dreanling- about, and which I felt to he so 
monlcntous and inspiring. I had a suprenle confidence 
in our cause; we were upholding that prinlitive Christi- 
anity ,,"hich \\'as delivered for all tinle hy the early 
teachers of the church, and ,,"hich "'as registered and 
attested in the Anglican fortnularies and by the .Anglican 
divines. That ancient religion had \\"ell-nigh faded 
away out of the land, through the political changes of 
the last J 50 years, and it Inust be restored. I t would 
be in fact a second Refonnation :-a bctter refornlation, 
for it \VolJh.I be a return not to the 'iixteenth century, 


,. 
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but to the seyenteenth. No tinle \\'as to hc lost, for the 
\Vhigs had conle to do thcir worst, and the rescue 
Inight conle too late. Bishopricks \vere already in course 
of suppression; Church property \vas in course of 
confiscation; Sees \voulù soon be receiving unsuitable 
occupants. \Ve kne\v enough to begin preaching upon, 
and there was no one else to preach. I fe1t as on a 
\Tcssel, \\Thich first gets under "Teigh, and then clears 
out the deck, and stores a\vay luggage and live stock 
into their proper receptacles. 
Nor \\.as it only that I had confidence in our cause, 
both in itself, and in its controversial force, but besides, 
I despised every rival systenl of doctrine and its argu- 
Inents. As to the high Church and the 10\\' Church, I 
thought that the one had not I1UICh Inore of a logical 
basis than the other; while I had a thorough contenlpt 
for the evangelical. I had a real respect for the 
character of many of the advocates of each party, but 
that did not give cogency to their arguments; and I 
thought on the other hand that the Apostolical fonn of 
doctrine \vas essential and inlperative, and its grounds 
of evidence impregnable. Owing to this confidence, it 
canle to pass at that tinle, that there \vas a double 
aspect in nlY bearing to\vards others, \yhich it is 
necessary for nle to enlarge upon. l\ry behaviour had a 
nlixture in it both of fierceness and of sport; and on 
this account, I dare say, it ga\Te offence to nlany; nor 
anl I here defending it. 
I \yished l11en to agree with me, and I walked \"ith 
thenl step by step, as far as they \,"ould g-o; this I did 
sincerely; but if they \yould stop, I did not l11uch care 
about it, but \yalked on, \\"ith SOlne satisfaction that I 
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had brought thenl so far. T liked to Blake thenl preach 
the truth ,,"ithout kno\ving it, and encouragcd thCll1 to 
do so. It WdS a satisfaction to Ine that the Record had 
aIIo\yed me to say so Inuch in its colutnns, \,"ithout 
renlonstrancc. I \yas atnused to hear of one of the 
Bishops, \vho, on reading an early Tract on the Aposto- 
lical Succession, could not I1lake up his I1lind whether 
he held the doctrine or not. I was not distressed at the 
\,'onder or ang-cr of dull and self-conccited tHen, at 
propositions which they di\.l not understand. \\'hen a 
correspondent, in g-00c1 faith, "Tote to a newspapcr, to 
say that the" Sacrifice of the 110))" Eucharist," spoken 
of in thc Tract, \,"as a falsE' print for "SaCratllent," I 
thoug-ht the l11istake too pleasant to he corrccted before 
I was askcd
 ahout it. I was not unwilling- to draw an 
opponent on step by step to thc brink of S0l11C intellcctual 
absurdity, and to Icave hinl to get hack as he could. I 
\vas not unwilling to play \vith a Inan, \\"ho asked Ine 
inlpertinent questions. I think I had in nlY mouth the 
\vords of the \Vise nlan, "Answcr a fool according- to 
his folly," espccially if he was prying or spiteful. I \vas 
rcckless of the g-ossip which \vas circulated about Ine ; 
and, \vhcn I tnight easily have set it right, did not deign 
to do so. Also I used irony in con\"ersation, when 
I1latter-of-fact nlcn would not sce what I Ineant. 
This kind of bchaviour \vas a sort of habit with IHe. 
I f I have e\'cr triflcd ,,"ith tny subjcct, it was a t110re 
serious fault. I nevcr lIscd arg-ull1cnts which I sa\\" 
clearly to be unsound. Thc nc-arest appn)ach which I 
rClllelnber to stich conduct. hut which I coosidcr was 
dear of it nc\"crtheless, ".as in the case l)f Tract I:). 
The tHatter of this Tract was supplied to 1l1C by a friend, 


,. 
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to ,,-hon1 I had applied for assistance, but \\'ho did not 
\"ish to he mixed up with the publication. lIe gaye it 
l11e, that I Inight thro\v it into shape, and I took his 
arguments as they stood. In the chief portion of the 
Tract I fully agreed; for instance, as to ,vhat it says 
about the Council of Trent; but there \vere arguments, 
or sOlne argun1ent, in it \vhich I did not follo\v; I do 
110t recollect \vhat it \\'as. Froude, I think, \vas dis- 
gusted \\.ith the ,,"hole Tract, and accused n1e of crononiy 
in publishing it. It is principally through 1\1r. Froude's 
Relnains that this \yord has got into our language. I 
think, I defended nlyself \\Tith argunlents such as these: 
-that, as everyone kne\v, the Tracts were \vritten by 
various persons \vho agreed together in their doctrine, 
but not always in the arguments by \vhich it \vas to be 
proved; that \ve l11ust be tolerant of difference of 
opinion among ourselves; that the author of the Tract 
had a right to his O\VI1 opinion, and that the argu111ent 
in question \vas ordinarily received; that I did not give 
my own name or authority, nor \vas asked for my 
personal belief, but only acted instrumentally, as one 
might translate a friend's book into a foreign language. 
I account these to be good arguments; nevertheless I 
feel also that such practices admit of easy abuse and are 
consequently dangerolls; but then again, I feel also 
this,-that if all such mistakes \vere to be severely 
visited, not many men in public life \\"ould be left \\'ith a 
character for honour and honesty. 
This absolute confidence in 111)" cause, \\'hich led nle 
to the imprudence or \vantonness \yhich I have been 
instancing, also laid me open, not unfairly, to the 
opposite charge of fierceness in certain steps ,,"hich 
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I took, or \vords which I published. I n the Lyra 
Apostolica, I have said that, before learning to love, 
we lnust " learn to hate;" though I had explained nlY 
words by adding" hatred of sin." In one of 111Y first 
Sennol1s I said, "I do not shrink froln uttering IllY 
finn conviction that it \vould be a gain to the country 
were it vastly l110re superstitious, nlore bigoted, more 
gloomy, 1110re fierce in its religion than at present it 
shows itself to be." I added, of course, that it \vould 
be an absurdity to suppose such tell1pers of 111ind desir- 
able in thelnsclves. The corrector of the press bore these 
strong epithets till h
 got to "1110re fierce," and then 
he put in the lnargin a ljllcry. In the very first page of 
the fÌrst Tract, I said of the Dishops, that, "black 
event though it \\"ould be for the country, yet we could 
not wish theln a lnore blessed tennillation of their 
course, than th
 spoiling of their goolls and 11lartyr- 
JOIn." In consequence of a passage in 111Y \vork upon 
the \rian IIistory, a X orLhern dignitary wrote to 
accuse nle of wishing to re-establish the blood and 
torture of the I nq uisition. Contrasting heretics and 
heresiarchs, I had said, "The latter should lneet with 
no nlercy; he assulnes the office of the Tenlpter, and, 
so far forth as his error goes, 111ust be dealt \vith hy 
the conlpetent authority, as if he were clnbodied evil. 
To spare hiln is a false and dangerous pity. It is to 
endanger the souls of thousands, and it is uncharitable 
towards hill1self." I cannot deny that this is a very 
fierce passage; but Arius was banished, not burned; 
and it is only fair to 111ysc1f to say that neither at this, 
nor any other tilne of nlY life, not even \\"hen I \vas 
fierce
t, could I have even cut off a Puritan's ears, and 
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I think the sight of a Spanish auto-da-fe would have 
been the death of l11e. Again, "Then one of Iny friends, 
of liberal and evangelical opinions, \vrote to expostulate 
\vith 111e on the course I \\Tas taking, I said that \ye 
\vould ride over hinl and his, as Othniel prevailed over 
Ch llshan-rishathainl, king of l\lesopotal11ia. Again, 
I \voulù have no dealings with my brother, and I put 
Iny conduct upon a syllogism. I said, "St. Paul bids 
us avoid those who cause divisions; you cause divi- 
sions: therefore I Blust avoid you." I dissuaded a 
lady fronl attending the l11arriage of a sister who had 
seceded frorll the Anglican Church. No wonder that 
Blanco \Vhite, who had known l11e under sÙch different 
circuillstances, no\v hearing the general course that I 
\vas taking, \vas anlazed at the change \\ hich he 
recognized in me. He speaks bitterly and unfairly of 
nle in his letters conternporaneously \vith the first years 
of the l\lovement; but in 1839, \vhen looking back, he 
uses tenns of me, \vhich it \vould be hardly modest in 
111e to quote, \v
re it not that \vhat he says of l1le in 
praise is but part of a whole account of rne. He says: 
"In this party [the anti-Peel, in 1829] I found, to n1Y 
great surprise, 111Y dear friend, 
1r. Newman of OrieL 
.-\5 he had been one of the annual Petitioners to 
Parliament for Catholic Emancipation, his sudden 
union \vith the rllost violent bigots \vas inexplicable 
to me. That change \vas the first 111anifestation of 
the mental revolution, \vhich has sudden1y_ made hinl 
one of the leading- persecutors of Dr. IIanlpden, and 
the most active and influential l11elnber of that associ a" 
tion, called the Puseyite party, frolH \vhich \ve have 
those very strange productions, entitled, Tracts for the 
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Tinles. \Vhile stating thesc public facts, 111Y heart 
feels a pang at the recollection of the affectionate and 
I1lutual friendship bet\veen that excellent Inan anù 
Inyself; a friendship, \vhich his principles of orthodox)" 
could not allo\v him to continue in regard to one, ,vhorn 
he no\v regards as inevitably dooI1led to eternal per.. 
dition. Such is the venonlOUS character of orthodoxy. 
\Vhat n1Ïschief nlust it create in a bad heart and narrow 
nlind, when it can \\"ork so effeLtuaIly for evil, in one ot 
the l1l0St benevolent of bosoIns, anù one of the ablest 
of nlinds, in the LlIniable, the in tellectual, the refined 
John II enry N eWIl1an !" (\T 01. iii. p. 131.) I-Ie adds 
that I ".ould have nothing to do with hiIn, a circunl- 
stance which I do not recollect, and very Inuch doubt. 

 


I ha\"e spoken of Iny finn confidence in tny position; 
and IlO\V let tlle state more definitely what the position 
\vas \\"hich I took up, anù the propositions about which 
I was so confident. These \vere three :- 
I. First \vas the principle of dogma: 111Y battle was 
with liberalism; by liberalisIll I tneant the anti-dog- 
I11atic principle and its de,"clopments. This ,vas the 
first point on which I ,vas ccrt..\in. IIcrc I Blake a 
rcmark: persistence in a givcn belicf is no sufficient 
test of its truth; but departure froI11 it is at least a 
slur upon thc nlan \\ ho has fel t so certain about it. 
I n proportion then as I had in 1832 a stn)ng persuasion 
in belicfs ,vhich I ha\re since gi\.cn up, so far a sort of 
guilt attaches to IHe, not on)) for that vain confiùencc, 
but for illY nlultifornl cOIHluct in consequence of it. 
But here I have the satisfaction L)f feeling that I have 
nothing to retract, anù nothing- to r('pent of. Th
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Illaln principle of the l\IovenleIÜ is as dear to nle nO\
/t 

s it ever \\"as. I have changed in t11any things: in 
this I have not. Froin the age of fifteen, dognla has 
been the fundainental principle of Iny religion: I know 
no other religion; I cannot enter into the idea of any 
other sort of religion; religion, as a nlere sentiinent, 
is to Ole a dreaol and a nlockery. As \yell can there 
be filial love wi thou t the fact of a father, as devotion 
\vithout the fact of a Suprerne Being. vVhat I held in 
1816, I held in 1833, and I hold in 1864. Please God, 
I shall hold it to the end. Even \vhen I \vas under 
Dr. \"hately's influence, I had no temptation to be less 
zealous for the great doglnas of the faith, and at 
various tiI11es I used to resist such trains of thought 
on his part, as seeined to nle (rightly or \vrongly) to 
obscure theine Such \vas the funùanlental principle of 
the l\Iovement of 1833. 
2. Secondly, I \vas confident in the truth of a certain 
definite religious teaching, based upon this foundation 
of dogI11a; viz., that there ,vas a \"isible Church \vith 
sacraments and rites \vhich are the channels of invisible 
grace. I thought that this \vas the doctrine of 
Scripture, of the early Church, and of the Anglican 
Church. Here again, I have not changed in opinion; 
I am as certain no\v on this point as I ,vas in 1833, and 
have never ceased to be certain. In 1834 and the 
following years I put this ecclesiastical doctrine on a 
broader basis, after reading Laud, Bramhall, and 
Stillingfleet and other Anglican divines on the one 
hand, and after prosecuting the study of the Fathers 
on the other; but the doctrine of 1833 was strengthened 
in rue, not changed. \Vhen I began 
he Tracts for the 
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Tin1es I rested the main doctrine, of which I am speak- 
ing, upon Scripture, on St. Ignatius's Epistles, and on 
the Anglican Prayer Book. As to the existence of a 
visible Church, I especially argued out the point from 
Scripture, in Tract I I, viz. from the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles. As to the Sacraments 
and Sacramental rites, I stood on the Prayer Book. 
I appealed to the Ordination Service, in \\'hich the 
Bishop says, "Receive the Holy Ghost;" to the 
Visitation Service, \vhich teaches confession and ab- 
solution; to the Baptismal Service, in \vhich the Priest 
speaks of the child after baptisll1 as regenerate; to the 
Catechism, in which Sacramental Con1munion is re- 
ceiving "verily the Body and Blood of Christ;" to 
the Commination Service, in \vhich we are told to do 
"\vorks of penance;" to the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, to the calendar and rubricks, \vherein we find 
the festivals of the Apostles, notice of certain other 
Saints, and days of fasting and abstinence. 
And further, as to the Episcopal system, I founded 
it upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, \vhich inculcated 
it in various \vays. One passag-e especially impressed 
itself upon me: speaking of cases of disobedience to 
ecclesiastical authority, he says, ".\ n1an does not 
deceive that Bishop \VhOln he sees, but he practises 
rather \vith the Bishop Invisible, and so the question 
is not with flesh, but with God, who knows the secret 
heart." [wished to act on this principle to the letter, 
and I may say with confidence that I never consciously 
transgressed it. I loved to act in the sight of 111Y 
Bishop, as if I \V.lS, as it \\7cre, in the sight of God. 
It \\7.1S one of my special safeguards .lgainst 11'\yself .uul 
1.-7 
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of my support
; I could not go very wrong while I had 
reason to believe that I was in no respect displeasing 
him. It \vas not a mere fornlal obedience to rule that 
I put before me, but I desired to please hinl personally, 
as I considered him set over me by the Divine Hand. 
I ,vas strict in observing my clerical engagements, not 
only because they 'were engagements, but because I 
considered myself simply as the servant and instrument 
of my Bishop. I did not care much for the Bench of 
Bishops, except as they might be the voice of my 
Church: nor should I have cared much for a Provincial 
Council; nor for a Diocesan Synod presided over by 
my Bishop; all these matters seemed to me to be jure 
ecclesi'asfzco, but what to me ,vas jure divino \vas the 
voice of my Bishop in his own person. My ov{n Bishop 
\vas my Pope; I kne\v no other; the successor of the 
Apostles, the Vicar of Christ. This \vas but a practical 
exhibition of the Anglican theory of Church Govern- 
ment, as I had already dra\vn it out myself. This 
continued all through my course; \vhen at length in 
1845 I wrote to Bishop Wiseman, in \vhoge Vicariate 
I found myself, to announce my conversion, I could find 
nothing better to say to him, than that I \vould obey 
the Pope as I had obeyed nlY o\vn Bishop in the 
Anglican Church. My duty to him \\'as nIY point of 
honour; his disapprobation \vas the one thing which I 
could not bear. I believe it to have been a generous 
and honest feeling; and in consequence I was rewarded 
by having all my time for ecclesiastical superior a man, 
whom had I had a choice, I should have preferred, out 
and out, to any other Bishop on the Bench, and for 
\vhose memory I have a special affection, Dr. Bagot- 
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a man of noble mind, and as kind-hearted and as 
considerate as he \vas noble. He ever sympathized 
,vith me in my trials ,,'hich followed; it \yas my 
own fault, that I ,vas not brought into more familiar 
personal relations \vith him than it ,vas my happiness 
to be. l\Iay his name be ever blessed! 
And no\v in concluding my renlarks on the second 
point on \vhich nlY confidence rested, I observe that 
here again I have no retractation to announce as to its 
main outline. 'Yhile I am now as clear in my accept- 
ance of the principle of dogma, as I \vas in 1833 and 
1816, so again I am no\v as firm in my belief of a 
visible Church, of the authority of Bishops, of the 
grace of the sacranlents, of the religious \vorth of 
\vorks of penance, as I \vas in 1833. I have added 
Articles to my Creed; but the old ones, \vhich I then 
held \vith a divine faith, remain. 
3. But now, as to the third point on ,vhich I stood 
in 1833, and which I have utterly renounced and 
trampled upon since,-111Y then vie\v of the Church of 
Rome ;-1 ,,,ill speak about it as exactly as 1 can. 
\Vhen I was young, as I have said already, and after 
I \vas gro\vn up, I thought the Pope to be Antichrist. 
At Christmas 182
-5 I preacheù a Sern10u to that 
effect. In 1827 I accepted eagerly the stanza in the 
Christian '''ear, which n1any people thought too charit- 
able, "Speak gently of thy sister's fall." Froll1 the 
tilne that ] kne\v Froude I g'ot less and less bitter on 
the subject. I spoke (successi\"ely, but I cannot tell in 
\vhat order or at what dates) of the Ronlan Church as 
heing bound up with "the CtlllSt' of Antichrist," as ' 
being one of the "l11111ZY antichrists" foretold by St. 
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John, as being influenced by "the sPirit of Antichrist," 
and as having something" very Antichristian " or " un- 
christian" about her. From nlY boyhood and in 1824 
I considered, after Protestant authorities, that St. 
Gregory 1. about A. D. 600 \vas the first Pope that \vas 
Antichrist, and again that he \vas also a gTeat and holy 
man; in 1832-3 I thought the Church of Ronle \vas bound 
up \vith the cause of Antichrist by the Council of Trent. 
'Vhen it \vas that in my deliberate judgment I gave up 
the notion altogether in any shape, that sonle special 
reproach ,vas attached to her name, I cannot tell; but 
I had a shrinking from renouncing it, even 'when my 
reason so ordered me, from a sort of conscience or 
prejudice, I think up to 1843. Moreover, at least 
during the Tract Movement, I thought the essence of 
her offence to consist in the honours which she paid to 
the Blessed \Tirgin and the Saints; and the nlore I gre\v 
in devotion, both to the Saints and to Our Lady, the 
n10re ill1patient "yas I at the Roman practices, as it 
those glorified creations of God Inust be gravely 
shocked, if pain could be theirs, at the undue venera- 
tion of \vhich they \vere the objects. 
On the other hand, Hurrell Froude in his familiar 
conversations \vas always tending to rub the idea out 
of my mind. I n a passage of one of his letters from 
abroad, alluding, I suppose, to what I used to say in 
opposition to him, he observes: "I think people are 
injudicious 'who talk against the ROll1an Catholics for 
\vorshipping Saints, and honouring the Virgin and 
images, etc. These things nlay perhaps be idolatrous; 
I cannot make up my nlÌnd about it; but to my mind it 
is the Carn!val that is real practica
 idolatry, as it is 
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\vritten, 'the people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play.' " The Carnival, I observe in passing, 
is, in fact, one of those very excesses, to which, for at 
least three centuries, religious Catholics have ever 
opposed themselves, as \ve see in the life of St. Philip, 
to say nothing of the present day; but this he did not 
kno\v. 
Ioreover, froin Froude I learned to admire the 
great medieval Pontiffs; and, of course, \vhen I had 
come to consider the Council of Trent to be the turn- 
ing-point of the history of Christian Rome, I found 
n1yself as free, as I \vas rejoiced, to speak in their 
praise. Then, when I \vas abroad, the sight of 
so I11any great places, venerable shrines, and noble 
churches, l11uch impressed my imagination. And my 
heart \vas tpuched also. l\laking an expedition on foot 
across sonle \vild country in Sicily, at six in the morn- 
ing I canle upon a small church; I heard voices, and I 
looked in. It \vas cro\vded, and the congregation \vas 
singing. Of course it \"as the ßIass, though I did not 
kno\v it at the tinle. And, in my \\-eary da)"s at 
Palernlo, I \vas not ungrateful for the comfort \vhich I 
had received in frequenting the Churchcs, nor did I 
ever forget it. Thcn, again, her zealous tnaintenance 
of the doctrine and the rule of celibacy, \\'hich I 
rccogniLed as Apostolic, and her faithful agrecinent 
with Antiquity in so Illany points besides, \vhich were 
dear to I11C, \\"as an argulllent as wcll as a plea in 
favour of the grcat Church of R0111C. Thus I learned 
to have tendcr feelings to\vards her; but still Iny 
reason was not affected at all. l\Iy jUdgnlent \vas 
ag-ainst her, when \'iewcd as an institution, as truly as 
it ever had been. 
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This conflict between reason and affection I ex- 
pressed in one of the early Tracts, published July, 
1834. "Considering the high gifts and the strong 
claims of the Church of Rome and its dependencies on 
our admiration, reverence, love, and gratitude; how 
could \\.e \vithstand it, as \ve do, ho\v could \ve refrain 
from being melted into tenderness, and rushing into 
CotTItTIunion with it, but for the \vords of Truth itself, 
\\.hich bid us prefer It to the \vhole \vorld? 'He that 
loveth father or 1110ther more than l\le, is not \vorthy of 
n1e.' Ho\v could' \ve learn to be severe, and execute 
judgtTIent,' but for the \varning of 110ses against even 
a divinely-gifted teacher, \vho should preach ne\v gods; 
and the anathema of St. Paul even against Angels and 
Apostles, \vho should bring in a ne\v doctrine?"- 
Records, No. 24. l\1y feeling \vas something like that 
of a man, \vho is obliged in a court of justice to bear 
\vitness against a friend; or like my o\vn now, \vhen I 
have said, and shall say, so many things on \vhich I 
had rather be silent. 
As a matter, then, of sinlple conscience, though it 
\vent against nlY feelings, I felt it to be a duty to 
protest against the Church of Rome. But besides this, 
it \vas a duty, because the prescription of such a protest 
\vas a living principle of my o\vn Church, as expressed 
in not simply a catena, but a consensus of her divines, 
and the voice of her people. l\Ioreover, such a protest 
was necessary as an integral portion of her contro- 
versial basis; for I adoped the argument of Bernard 
Gilpin, that Protestants" were 1lot able to give any jù lit 
and solill reaSon of the separation besides this, to \vit, 
that the Pope is A-\ntichrist." But while I thus thought 
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such a protest to be based upon truth, and to be a 
religious duty, and a rule of Anglicanism, and a 
necessity of the case, I did not at all like the \vork. 
Hurrell Froude attacked me for doing it; and, besides, 
I felt that my language had a vulgar and rhetorical 
look about it. I believed, and really measured, my 
\vords, \vhen I used thenl; but I kne\v that I had a 
temptation, on the other hand, to say against Rome as 
nluch as ever I could, in order to protect nlyself against 
the charge of Popery. 
And now I come to the very point, for \vhich I have 
introduced the subject of nlY feelings about Rome. I 
felt such confidence in the substantial justice of the 
charges \vhich I advanced against her, that I con- 
sidered them to be a safeguard and an assurance that 
no harm CGuid ever arise frool the freest exposition of 
what I used to call Anglican principles" All the \vorld 
\,"as astounded at \,"hat Froude and I \vere saying: men 
said that it was sheer Popery. I ans\vered, "True, \ve 
seenl to be 111aking straight for it; but go on awhile, 
and you will conle to a deep chasnl across the path, 
which makes real approximation impossible." And I 
urged in addition, that nlany Anglican divines had been 
accused of Popery, yet had died in their .Anglicanislll;- 
now, the ecclesiastical principles \\"hich I professed, 
they had professed also; and the judglnent against 
Ronle which they had fOrIned, I had formed also. 
\Vhatever faults then thc Anglican systenl Inight have, 
and howcycr boldly I Inight point thelll out, any ho\v 
that systeIn was not vulnerable on the side of Ronlc, 
and Inight bc I1lcnded in spite of her. In that ,"ery 
agreell1ent of the t\\ 0 form
 úf faith, dose as it olight 
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seem, would really be found, on exanlination, the 
elements and principles of an essential discordance. 
It \vas with this supreme persuasion on my mind that 
I fancied that there could be no rashness in giving to the 
\vorld in fullest measure the teaching and the \vritings 
of the Fathers. I thought that the Church of England 
\vas substantially founded upon then1. I did not kno\v 
all that the Fathers had said, but I felt that, even \vhen 
their tenets happened to differ from the Anglican, no 
harm could come of reporting them. I said out \vhat 
I \vas clear they had said; I spoke vaguely and im- 
perfectly, of \vhat I thought they said, or \vhat sonle of 
them had said. Any hO\\7, no harm could come of 
bending the crooked stick the other \vay, in the process 
of straightening it; it was irllpossible to break it. If 
there \vas any thing in the Fathers of a startling 
character, it \\Tould be only for a time; it \vould adn1it 
of explanation; it could not lead to Rome. I express 
this view of the matter in a passage of the Preface to 
the first volume, \vhich J edited, of the Library of the 
Fathers. Speaking of the strangeness at first sight, 
presented to the Anglican Inind, of sor11e of their 
principles and opinions, I bid the reader go for\vard 
hopefully, and not indulge his criticisnl till he knows 
more about them, than he \vill learn at the outset. 
"Since the evil," I say) "is in the nature of the case 
itself, \ve can do no nlore than have patience, and rc- 
conlmend patience to others, and, \vith the racer in the 
Tragedy, look forward steadily and hopefully to the 
event, Tcp^ TÉÀEL 7rífTTLV .cþÉpw
', \vhen, as \ve trust, all that 
is inharmonius and anomalous in the details, \vill at 
length be practically smoothed." 
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Such \vas the position, such the defences, such the 
tactics, by \vhich I thought that it \vas both incumbent 
on us, and possible to us, to meet that onset of 
Liberal principles, of which we ""ere all in inl111ediate 
anticipation, \vhether in the Church or in the University. 
And during the first year of the Tracts, the attack upon 
the University began. In November 1834 \vas sent to 
nle by the author the second Edition of a Panlphlet 
entitled, "Obser\"ations on Religious Dissent, \\"ith 
particular reference to the use of religious tests in the 
University." In this Pamphlet it \vas maintained, that 
"Religion is distinct fronl Theological Opinion," pp. 
I, 28, 30, etc.; that it is but a common prejudice to 
identify theological propositions Inethodically deduced 
and stated, ,,"jth the sinlple religion of Christ, p. I; 
that under Theological Opinion \\"ere to be placed the 
Trinitarian doctrine, p. 2ï, and the Unitarian, p. 19; that 
a dogma was a theological opinion insisted on, pp. 
o, 2 J ; 
that speculation always left an opening for ilnprovelnent, 
p. 22; that the Church of England "'as not dognlatic 
in its spirit, though the \vording of its fornntlaries 
Inay often carry the sound of dognlatisll1, p. 23. 
I acknowledged the receipt of this ,,'ork in the 
follo" ing letter :- 
" The kindness \vhich has led to your presenting ll1e 
\,"ith your late palllphlet, encourages llle to hope that 
you will forgive 111e, if I take the opportunity it afTords 
of expressing to you illY very sincere and deep regrct 
that it has been published. Such an opportunity I 
could not let slir ,,'ithout being unfaithful to 111\' o\\"n 
serious thoug-ht-; on the subj
ct. 
"\Vhile I rcspect the tone of picty which the . 
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Pamphlet displays, I dare not trust myselt to put on 
paper my feelings about the principles contained in it ; 
tending, as they do, in my opinion, altogether to nlake 
ship\vreck of Christian faith. I also lament, that, by 
its appearance, the first step has been taken to\vards 
interrupting that peace and mutual good understanding 
\vhich has prevailed so long in this place, and \vhich, if 
once seriously disturbed, \vill be succeeded by dis- 
sensions the more intractable, because justified in the 
Blinds of those \vho resist innovation by a feeling of 
imperative duty." 
Since that ti.ne Phaeton has got into the chariot of 
the sun; \ve, alas! can only look on, and \vatch him 
do\vn the steep of heaven. 
1eanwhile, the lands, 
which he is passing over, suffer from his driving. 


Such was the commencement of the assault or 
Liberalism upon the old orthodoxy of Oxford and 
England; and it could not have been broken, as it 
\vas, for so long a time, had not a great change taken 
place in the circumstances of that counter-movement 
\vhich had already started \vith the vie\v of resisting it. 
For myself, I \vas not the person to take the lead of a 
party; I never was, from first to last, nlore than a 
leading author of a school; nor did I ever \vish to be 
any thing else. This is my own account of the matter, 
and I say it, neither as intending to diso\vn the 
responsibility of \vhat was done, nor as if ungrateful 
to those \vho at that time made nlore of me than I 
deserved, and did nlore for my sake and at my bidding 
than I realized myself. I am giving my history fron1 
01Y o\vn point of sight, and it i5 as follows :-1 had 
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lived for ten years anlong nlY personal friends; the 
greater part of the time I had been influenced, not 
influencing; and at no time have I acted on others, 
\\'ithout their acting upon nle. As is a custom of a 
University, I had lived with my private, nay, \vith some 
of my public, pupils, and \vith the junior fello\\;j; of my 
College, \vithout form or distance, on a footing of 
equality. Thus it \vas through friends, younger, for 
the most part, than myself, that nlY principles \vere 
spreading. They heard \vhat I said in conversation, 
and told it to others. Undergraduates in due tinle 
took their degree, and became private tutors thenl- 
selves. In this ne\v status, in turn, they preached the 
opinions \vhich they had already learned themselves. 
Others \vent down to the country, and becanle curates 
of parishes. 
 Then they had do\vn from London parceb 
of the Tracts, and other publications. They placed 
them in the shops of local booksellers, got thenl into 
ne\vspapers, introduced them to clerical meetings, and 
converted nlore or less their Rectors and their brother 
curates. Thus the !\Iovement, vie\ved \,"ith relation to 
myself, \vas but a floating opinion; it \vas not a po""er. 
It never \vould have been a po,,'er, if it had renlained 
in IllY hands. ,.. ears after, a friend, writing to nle in 
rcnlonstrance at the excesses, as he thought thenl, of 
IllY disciples, applied to nle IllY own verse about St. 
Gregory N a7ianzen, "Thou coulùst a people raise, but 
couldst not rule." At thc tillle that he wrote to nH
, I 
had spccial illlpedilnents in thc \\ ay of such ..ll1 exerci
c 
of po\ver; but at no tilne could I exerci
e over others 
that authority, \vhich unùer thc circunlstances ,,"as 
ilnperativcly required. l\Iy great principlc c'"cr \\'a
, 
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Live and let live. I never had the staidness or dignity 
necessary for a leader. To the last I never recognized 
the hold I had over young men. Of late years I have 
read and heard that they even imitated me in various 
\vays. I \vas quite unconscious of it, and I think my 
immediate friends kne\v too \vell how disgusted I 
should be at the ne\vs, to have the heart to tell n1e. I 
felt great impatience at our being called a party, 
and \vould not allow that we \vere. I had a lounging, 
free-and-easy way of carrying things on. I exercised 
no sufficient censorship upon the Tracts. I did not 
confine them to the \vritings of such persons as agreed 
in all things \vith myself; and, as to my o\vn Tracts, I 
printed on them a notice to the effect, that anyone who 
pleased, might make \vhat use he \vould of then1, and 
reprint them with alterations if he chose, under the 
conviction that their n1ain scope could not be dan1aged 
by such a process. It \vas the san1e after\vards, as 
regards other publications. For two years I furnished 
a certain number of sheets for the British Critic fron1 
myself and n1Y friends, \vhile a gentleman 'vas editor, a 
man of splendid talent, who, however, \vas scarcely an 
acquaintance of n1Ïne, and had no sympathy \vith the 
Tracts. \Vhen I \,ras Editor myself, from 1838 to 184 I, 
in n1Y very first number, I suffered to appear a critique 
unfavourable to n1Y \vork on Justification, \vhich had 
been published a fe\v 1110nths before, from a feeling of 
proprie
y, because I had put the book into the hands of 
the \vriter ,vho so handled it. After\vards I suffered an 
article against the Jesuits to appear in it, of which I did 
not like the tone. 'Vhen I had to provide a curate for 
iny ne\v Church at Littlet11ore, I engaged a friend, by 
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no fault of his, \\"ho, before he entered into his charge, 
preached a sermon, either in depreciation of baptisnlal 
regeneration, or of Dr. Pusey's vie,v of it. I sho,,'ed a 
similar easiness as to the Editors ,,,ho helped nle in the 
separate volumes of Fleury's Church History; they 
,vere able, learned, and excellent nlen, but their after 
history has shown, ho\v little nlY choice of thenl \-vas 
influenced by any notion I could have had of any 
intimate agreelnent of opinion bet\\"een them and 
Inyself. I shall ha\-e to 111ake the sanle remark in its 
place concerning the Lives of the English Saints, ,vhich 
subsequently appeared. All this may seem inconsistent 
\vith ,,,hat I have said of I11Y fierceness. I am not 
bound to account for it; but there have been men 
before me, fierce in act, yet tolerant and moderate in 
their reasonings; at least, so I read history. Ho,vever, 
such \vas the case, and such its effect upon the Tracts. 
These at first starting ,,,ere short, hasty, and some of 
them ineffective; and at the end of the year, ,vhen 
collected into a vohune, they had a slovenly appear- 
ance. 
I t ,vas under these circumstances, that Dr. Pusey 
joined us. I had known hinl ""ell since 1827-8, and 
had felt for hiln an enthusiastic adllliration. I used to 
call hinl (
fLÉ)'lJS. IIis great learning, his inlnlense 
diligence, his scholarlike l11ind, his silnple devotion to 
the cause of religion, overcame me; and great of 
course ,vas my joy, when in the last days of 1833 he 
showed a disposition to make common cause with us. 
IIis.Tract on Fasting appeared as one üf the serie
 
with the datc of ))ccenlber 21. lie was not, however, 
I t h ink f utI vas s 0 cia t c din the 
 f 0 \' e In e n t till I 835 and 


. 
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1836, \vhen he published his Tract on Baptisnl, and 
started the Library of the Fathers. He at once gav
 
to us a position and a name. \Vithout hin1 we should 
have had no chance, especially at the early date of 
1834, of making any serious resistance to the Liberal 
aggression. But Dr. Pusey \vas a Professor and 
Canon of Christ Church; he had a vast influence 
in consequence of his deep religious seriousness, 
the munificence of his charities, his Professorship, 
his family connections, and his easy relations \vith 
University authorities. He was to the l\lovement all 
that Mr. Rose might have been, \vith that indispensable 
addition, \vhich was \vanting to Mr. Rose, the intimate 
friendship and the familiar daily society of the persons 
\vho had commenced it. And he had that special claim 
on their attachment, which lies in the living presence 
of a faithful and loyal al1ectionateness. There \vas 
henceforth a man who could be the head and centre of 
the zealous people in every part of the country, \vho 
\vere adopting the ne\v opinions; and not only so, but 
there was one who furnished the Movement with a 
front to the \vorld, and gained for it a recognition from 
other parties in the University. In 1829 Mr. Froude, 
or Mr. R. Wilberforce, or Mr. Newman were but 
individuals; and, \vhen they ranged themselves in the 
contest of that year on the side of Sir Robert Inglis, 
men on either side only asked \vith surprise ho\v they 
got there, and attached no significancy to the fact; but 
Dr. Pusey \vas, to use the common expression, a host 
in himself; he \vas able to give a name, a form, and a 
personality to \vhat \vas \vithout him a sort of mob; 
and \vhen various parties had to mee
 together in order 
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to resist the liberal acts of the Government, ,ye of the 

Iovement took our place by right among theln. 
Such \vas the benefit which he conferred on the 

lovement externally; nor ,,,as the internal advantage 
at all inferior to it. He ,vas a nlan of large designs; 
he had a hopeful, sanguine nlind; he had no fear of 
others; he \vas haunted by no intellectual perplexities. 
People are apt to say that he ,vas once nearer to the 
Catholic Church than he is no\v; I pray God that he 
may be one day far nearer to the Catholic Church than 
he ,vas then; for I believe that, in his reason and judg- 
Illent, all the tinle that I kne\v him, he never \vas near 
to it at all. \Vhen I beoame a Catholic, I ,vas often 
asked, "\Vhat of Dr. Pusey?" ,vhen I said that I 
did not see 
'ymptoIns of his doing as I had done, I \va
 
sometiInes thought uncharitable. If confidence in his 
position is, (as it is,) a first essential in the leader of 
a party, Dr. Pusey had it. The 1110st renlarkable 
instance of this
 \vas his stateInent, in one of his 
subsequent defences of the l\loveIllent, ".hen too it 
had advanced a considerable way in the direction of 
Ronle, that anlong its l1l0st hopeful peculiarities ,vas 
its" stationariness." lIe nlad
 it in good faith; it \'.as 
his subjective vie\v of it. 
Dr. Pusey's influence \vas felt at once. lIe sa\\" that 
there ought to be more sobriety, nlorc gravity, nlore 
careful pains, nlore sense of responsibility in the Tracts 
and in the whole 110veInent. I t ""as through him that 
the character of the Tracts was changed. \Vhen he 
gave to us his Tract on Fasting, he put his initials to 
it. In 1835 he published his elaborate Treatise on . 
Baptism, which ,vas followcd by other Tracts CrOIl1 
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different authors, if not of equal learning, yet of equal 
po\ver and appositeness. The Catenas of Anglican 
divines \vhich occur in the Series, though projected, 
I think, by me, were executed \vith a like aim at 
greater accuracy and method. In 1836 he advertised 
his great project for a Translation of the Fathers :-but 
I must return to myself. I am not \vriting the history 
either of Dr. Pusey or of the I\10ven1ent; but it is a 
pleasure to me to have been able to introduce here 
reminiscences of the place \vhich he held in it, \vhich 
have so direct a bearing on n1yself, that they are no 
digression from my narrative. 


I suspect it \vas Dr. Pusey's influence and example 
\vhich set me, and made me set others, on the larger 
and more careful \vorks in defence of the principles of 
the l\10vement \vhich followed in a course of years,- 
some of them demanding and receiving from their 
authors, such elaborate treatment that they did not 
make their appearance till both its temper and its 
fortunes had changed. I set about a \vork at once; 
one in \vhich \vas brought out with precision the 
relation in which \\Te stood to the Church of Rome. 
We could not move a step in comfort, till this was 
done. It was of absolute necessity and a plain duty. 
to provide as soon as possible a large staten1ent, \vhich 
would encourage and re-assure our friends, and repel 
the attacks of our opponents. A cry \vas heard on all 
sides of us, that the Tracts and the \vritings of the 
Fathers would lead us to become Catholics, before \ve 
\vere a,vare of it. This ,vas loudly expressed by 
members of the Evangelical party, who in 1836 had 
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joined us in nlaking- a protest in ConvocatioN against 
a memorable appointment of the Prime Minister. 
These clergYlnen even then avo\ved their desire, that 
the next time they \vere brought up to Oxford to give a 
vote, it might be in order to put do\vn the Popery of 
the 
Iovement. There \vas another reason still, and 
quite as inlportant. 
Ionsignore vViseman, \\Tith the 
acuteness and zeal \vhich nlight be expected from that 
great Prelate, had anticipated what \vas coming, had 
returned to England in 1836, had delivered Lectures in 
London on the doctrines of Catholicisnl, and created an 
illlpression through the country, shared in by ourselves, 
that \ve had for our opponents in controversy, not only 
our brethren, but our hereditary foes. These were the 
circumstancE;s, which led to n1Y publication of "The 
Prophetical oflìce of the Church vie\ved relativeJy to 
Romanism and Popular Protestantism." 
This \vork employed me for three years, frorB the 
beginning of 1834- to the end of 183ó. It \vas com- 
po
ed, after a careful consideration and comparison 
of the principal .Anglican divines of the I jth century. 
I t was first \vritten in the shape of controversial 
correspondence with a learned French Priest; then it 
was re-cdst, and delivered in Lectures at St. 
lary's: 
lastly, \\.j th considerable retrenclunents and additions, 
it \vas re-written for publication. 
I t attempts to trace out the rudilnental lines on 
which Christian faith and teaching proceed, and to 
u
t: theln as IBcans of dctennining the relation of the 
Rotnan and Anglican SYStCtllS to each other. In this 
way it shows that to confuse the two togethcr is 
itnpossible, and that the .\nglican can be r.lS little said 
1.-8 
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to tend to the Roman, as the Roman to the Anglican. 
The spirit of the \T olulne is not so gentle to the Church 
of Rome, as Tract 7 I published the year before; on 
the contrary, it is very fierce; and this 1. attribute 
to the circumstance that the volun1e is theological 
and didactic, \vhereas the Tract, being controversial, 
assumes as little and grants as much as possible on the 
points in dispute, and insists on points of agreement as 
\vell as of difference. A further and more direct reason 
is, that in lny volume I deal \vith "Ron1anism" (as 
I call it), not so much in its formal decrees and in the 
substance of its creed, as in its traditional action and 
its authorized teaching as represented by its prominent 
\vriters ;-whereas the Tract is \vritten as if discu
sing 
the differences of the Churches \vith a view to a 
reconciliation behveell them. There is a further reason 
too, \vhich I will state presently. 
But this volume had a larger scope than that of 
opposing the ROlnan systeln. It \vas an atteIl1pt at 
commencing a systen1 of theology on the Anglican idea, 
and based upon Anglican authorities. 
fr. Paltl1er, 
about the same time, \vas projecting a \vork of a similar 
nature in his ov.rn \vay. It ,vas published, I think, 
under the title, "A Treatise on the Christian Church." 
As was to be expected from the author, it ,vas a most 
learned, n10st careful cOlnposition; and in its fonn, I 
should say polelnical. So happily at least did he follow 
the logical method of the Roman Schools, that Father 
Perrone in his Treatise on doglnatic theology, re- 
cognized in hiln a cOlnbatant of the true cast, and 
saluted hin1 as a foe \vorthy of being vanquished. 
Other soldiers in that field he st:ems to have thought 
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little better than the 1ll1lzkllcclzts of the nliddle ages, 
and, I dare say, \vith very good reason. \Vhen I knew 
that excellent and kind-hearted ll1éUl at Ron1e at a later 
tinle, he allowed me to put hin1 to anlple penance for 
those light thoughts of 111e, which he had once had, by 
encroaching on his valuable tillle with IUY theological 
questions. As to l\Ir. Palnler's book, it ,vas one which 
no 
\.nglican could \vrite but himself,-in no sense, if 
I recollect aright, a tentative ,york. The ground of 
controversy ,vas cut into squares, and then every ob- 
jection had its ans"'er. This is the proper 111ethod to 
adopt in teaching authoritatively young Inen; and the 
,vork in fact \vas intended for students in theology. 

I y own book, on the other hand, was of a dircctly 
tèntative and. elnpirical character. I wishcd to build up 
an Anglican theology out of the stores which already 
lay cut and hewn upon the ground, the past toil of 
great divines. To do this could not be the \vork of one 
Jll:ll1; Inuch less, could it be at once reccived into 
Anglican thcology, ho\vever \"cll it 'V
lS done. I fully 
trustcd that Iny statclnents of doctrine \vould turn out 
true and important; yet I \vrote, to use the C0l1l1110n 
phrase, " under correction." 
There \\'as ano.ther nlotive for IllY publishing, of a 
personal nature, \\'hich I think I should 111ention. I 
felt then, and all along felt, that there was an intellectual 
cowardicc in not ha\'ing a basis in rcason for nlY belief, 
and 
l l110ral cowardice in not avowing that hasis. I 
should have felt nIy
elf less than a Inan, if J did not 
bring it out, whatc\'er it Wcl
. This is one principal 
reason ,vhy I wrote and published the "Prophetical 
Office." It was on the sanIC feeling, that in the spring 
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of 1836, at a meeting of residents on the subject of the 
struggle then proceeding, some one \vanted us all 
merely to act on college and conservative grounds 
(as I understood him), ,vith as fe\v published state- 
ments as possible: I ans\\yered, that the person whom 
,ve \\'ere resisting had committed himself in \vriting, 
and that \ve ought to cOlnmit ourselves too. This 
again ,vas a main reason for the publication of Tract 
go. Alas! it was 111)' portion for whole years to remain 
without any satisfactory basis for my religious pro- 
fession, in a state of moral sickness, neither able to 
acq uiesce in Anglicanism, nor able to go to Ronle. 
But I bore it, till in course of time nlY \vay \vas made 
clear to me. If here it be objected to me, that as tinle 
".ent on, I often in n1Y ,vritings hinted at things which 
I did not fully bring out, I submit for consideration 
,vhether this occurred except ,vhen I ,vas in great 
difficulties, ho\v to speak, or ho\v to be silent, \vith due 
regard for the position of mind or the feelings of others. 
However, I ll1ay have an opportunity to say more on 
this subject. But to return to the" Prophetical Office." 
I thus speak in the Introduction to lny Volume :- 
" It is proposed," I say, "to offer help towards the 
formation of a recognized Anglican theology in one of 
its departInents. The present state of our divinity is as 
follo\vs: the most vigorous, the clearest, the nlost 
fertile ll1inds, have through God's mercy been employed 
in the service of our Church: tninds too as reverential 
and holy, and as fully imbued \vith .\ncient Truth, and 
as \vell versed in the \vritings of the Fathers, as they 
,vere intellectually gifted. This is God's great n1ercy 
indeed, for \vhich we must ever be thankful. Prilnitive 
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doctrine has been explored for us in every direction, 
and the original principles of the Gospel and the 
Church patiently brought to light. But one thing is 
still wanting: our champions and teachers have lived 
in stormy tin1es: political and other influences have 
acted upon then1 variously in their day, and have since 
obstructed a careful consolidation of their judgments. 
\Ve have a vast inheritance, but no inventory of our 
treasures. All is gi\ren us in profusion; it renlains for 
us to catologue, sort, distribute, select, harnlonize, and 
complete. \\T e have nlore than we know how to use; 
stores of learning, but little that is precise and service- 
able; Catholic truth and individual opinion, first 
principles and the guesses of genius, all nlingled in 
the san1e 
"orks, and requiring- to be discriminated. 
\Ve meet \vith truths overstated or Inisdirected, Inatters 
of detail variously taken, facts incolnpletely proved or 
applicd, and rules inconsistently urged or discordantly 
interpreted. Such indeed is the state of every deep 
philosophy in its first stagcs, and therefore of theo- 
logical knowledgc. ""hat \\'e need at present for our 
Church's \vell-being, is not invention, nor originality, 
nor sagacity, nor even learning in our divines, at lcast 
in thc first place, though all gifts of God are in a 
111easure needed, and never can be unseasonable when 
uscd religiously, but we necd pcculiarly a sound jUùg- 
ment, patient thought, discrill1ination, a conlprehcnsi,'e 
mind, an abstinence frorll all pri\-ate fancics and 
caprices and personal tastcs,-in a \\"ord, J)ivi nc 
\\ïsdoll1. " 
Thc suhject of the \ 0lul11c is the doctrine of thc rÛI 
JlcdÛI, a n
l1nc \\ hich had alrcady been applicd to thc 
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Anglican system by \vriters of name. It is an expres- 
sive title, but not altogether satisfactory, because it is at 
first sight negative. This had been the reason of IllY 
dislike to the \vord " Protestant; " in the idea \vhich it 
conveyed, it 'vas not the profession of any religion at 
all, and \vas compatible \\'ith infidelity. A Via llIedia 
,vas but a receding fron1 extremes, therefore I had to 
dra\\T it out into a shape, and a character; before it had 
clain1s on our respect, it must first be sho\vn to be one, 
intelligible, and consistent. This \vas the first con- 
dition of any reasonable treatise on the Via Media. 
The second condition, and necessary too, was not in 
my power. I could only hope that it \vouJd one day be 
fulfilled. E\Ten if the Via fi:fedia \vere ever so positive 
a religious system, it ,vas not as yet objecthTe and real; 
it had no original any \vhere of ,vhich it \vas the 
representative. It v{as at present a paper religion. 
This I confess in IllY Introduction; I say, " Protestant- 
ism and Popery are real religions . . . but the Via. 
lIfedia, vie,ved as an integral systelll, has scarcely h
d 
existence except on paper." I grant the objection and 
proceed to lessen it. There I say, "It still remains to 
be tried, \vhether \vhat is called Anglo-Catholicisn1, the 
religion of Andre\ves, Laud, I-Iammond, Butler, and 
"Vilson, is capable of being professed, acted on, and 
n1aintained on a large sphere of action, or \vhether it be 
a n1ere Inodification or transition-state of either Roman- 
ism or popular Protestantism." I trusted that some 
day it \vould prove to be a substantive religion. 
Lest I should be n1isunderstood, let me observe that 
this hesitation about the validity of the theory of the 
Via filedia ilnplied no doubt of the three fundalnental 
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points on \vhich it \\yas based, as I have described 
above, dogma, the sacranlental systen1, and opposition 
to the Church of Rome. 
Other investigations ,,"hich follo\ved, gave a still 
nlore tentative character to what I \vrote or got 
\vritten. The basis of the Via Aled/a, consisting of 
the three elementary points, \vhich I have just men- 
tioned, \vas clear enough; but, not only had the house 
to be built upon thenl, but it had also to be furnished, 
and it is not \\yonderful if both I and others erred in 
detail in determining what that furniture should be, 
\vhat \vas consistent \vith the style of building, and 
\vhat \vas in itself desirable. I will explain \vhat I 
nlean. 
I had brought out in the" Prophetical Office" in "'hat 
the Roman l\nd the Anglican s)"sten1s differed from each 
other, but less distinctly in what they agreed. I had 
indeed enun1erated the Fundalnentals, con1n10n to both, 
in the following passag-e :-" In both systems the saIne 
Creeds are acknowledged. Besides other points in 
con1mon we both hold, that certain doctrines are 
necess
lry to be believed for sLllvation; \\'C both believe 
in the doctrines of thc Trinity, I ncarnation, and Atone- 
ment; in original sin; in the necessity of regeneration; 
in the supernatural gracc of the Sacralncnts; in the 
.\postolical succession; in the obligation of faith and 
obediencc, and in the eternity of future punishment. JJ - 
Pp. 55, 56. So n1uch I had said, but I had not said 
enough. This enull1cration ill1plicd a great l11any more 
points of ag-rccll1cnt than wcre found in those \.ery 
Articles which \\'ere fundall1cntal. If the two Churches 
were thus thc salnc in fundalncntals, they wcrc also on(} 
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and the same in such plain consequences as are contained 
in those fundamentals or as outwardly represented them. 
It \vas an Anglican principle that" the abuse of a thing 
cloth not take a\vay the lawful use of it;" and an 
Anglican Canon in 1603 had declared that the English 
Church had no purpose to forsake all that \vas hdd in 
the Churches of Italy, France, and Spain, and reverenced 
those ceremonies and particular points \vhich were 
Apostolic. Excepting then such exceptional matters, 
as are implied in this avo\val, \vhether they \vere many 
or few, all these Churches were evidently to be con- 
sidered as one with the Anglican. The Catholic Church 
in all lands had been one from the first for many 
centuries; then, various portions had follo\ved their o\vn 
way to the injury, but not to the destruction, ,vhether of 
truth or of charity. These portions or branches \vere 
lnainly three :-the Greek, Latin, and Anglican. Each 
of these inherited the early undivided Church i11 solido 
as its o\vn possession. Each branch \vas identical \vith 
that early undivided Church, and in the unity of that 
Church it had unity v:ith the other branches. The three 
branches agreed together in all but their later accidental 
errors. SOlne branches had retained in detail portions 
of Apostolical truth and usage, \vhich the others had 
not; and these portions might be and should be appro- 
priated again by the others \vhich had let them slip. 
Thus, the middle age belonged to the Anglican Church, 
and much more did the middle age of England. The 
Church of the 12th century \vas the Church of the 19th. 
Dr. Howley sat in the seat of St. Thomas the 
-1artyr ; 
Oxford was a medieval University. Saving our engage- 
01ents to Prayer Book and Articles, \\'e lnight breathe 

 - 
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and live and act and speak, in the atlTIosphere and 
cIinlate of Henry I I I. 's day, or the Confessor's, or of 
Alfred's. And we ought to he indulgent of all that 
Rome taught no\v, as of what Rome taught then, saving 
our protest. \Ve might boldly \\'elcome, even \vhat \ve 
did not ourselves think right to adopt. And, \vhen \ve 
were obliged on the contrary boldly to denounce, \ve 
should do so \vith pain, not \vith exultation. By very 
rea
on of our protest, "which \\'e had made, and made 
ex flllil110, \ve could agree to differ. \Vhat the menlbers 
of the Bible Society did on the basis of Scripture, \\Te 
could do on the basis of the Church; Trinitarian and 
U ni tarian ",.ere further apart than Roman and Anglican. 
Thus we had a real \vish to co-operate with Rome in all 
la\vful things, if she \vould let us, and the rules of our 
own Church Ìet us; and \ve thought there \vas no better 
way towards the restoration of doctrinal purity and 
unity. And \ve thought that Ronle \vas not conlmitted 
by her formal decrees to all that she actually tau
ht ; 
and again, if her disputants had been unfair to us, or 
her rulers tyrannical, that on our side too there had 
been rancour and slander in our controversy \vith her, 
and violence in our political 111easures. As to ourselves 
being instrulnents in inlproving the belief or practice of 
Ronle directly, I used to say, "Look at honle; let us 
first, or at least let us the while, supply our own short- 
cOlllings, before we attenlpt to be physicians to anyone 
else." This is \.ery nl uch the spirit of Tract 7 I, to 
which I referrcd just now" lain \vell aware that there 
is a paragraph contrary to it in the Prospectus to the 
Library of the Fathers; hut I never concurred in it. 
J ndeed, I have 110 intention whatever of ilnplying that 
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Dr. Pusey concurred in the ecclesiastical theory, which 
I have been dra\ving out; nor that I took it up ITIyself 
except by degrees in the course of ten years. I twas 
necessarily the gro\vth of time. In fact, hardly any 
hvo persons, \vho took part in the MoveOlent, agreed 
in their view' of the liolit to \vhich our general principles 
ll1ight religiously be carried. 
And no\v I have said enough on \vhat I consider to 
have been the general objects of the various works 
,vhich I \vrote, edited, or prompted in the years which I 
an1 revie\ving; I \vanted to bring out in a substantive 
form, a living Church of England in a position proper to 
herself, and founded on distinct principles; as far as 
paper could do it, and as earnestly preaching it and 
influencing others towards it, could tend to make it a 
fact ;-a living Church, made of flesh and blood) with 
voice, complexion, and nlotion and action, and a \vill of 
its O\VI1. I believe I had no private motive, and no 
personal ainl. Nor did I ask for more than "a fair 
stage and no favour," nor expect the ,vork \vould be 
done in nlY days; but I thought that enough \vould be 
secured to continue it in the future under, perhaps, 
n10re hopeful circulTIstances and prospects than the 
present. 
I will n1ention il1 illustration SOlTIe of the principal 
,yorks, doctrinal and historical, ,vhich originated in the 
object \vhich I have stated. 
I \\rrote my essay on Justification in 1837; it \vas 
aimed at the Lutheran dictum that justification by faith 
only \vas the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. I con- 
sidered that this doctrine \vas either a paradox or a 
truism,-a paradox in Luther's mouth, a truism in 
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Ielanchthon. I thought that the Anglican Church 
followed 
Ielanchthon, and that in consequence bet\veen 
Ronle and Anglicanism, beÌ\\yeen high Church and lo\v 
Church, there \vas no real intellectual difference on the 
point. I wished to fill up a ditch, the \vork of man. In 
this V olurne again, I express my desire to build up a 
system of theology out of the Anglican di,-ines, and 
imply that nlY dissertation \vas a tentative Inquiry. I 
speak in the Preface of" offering suggestions to\vards 
a \\york, \vhich must be uppermost in the n1ind of every 
true son of the English Church at this day,-the con- 
solidation of a theological systelTI, ,,'hich, built upon 
those formularies, to which all c1ergynlen are bound, 
may tend to infornl, persuade, and absorb into itself 
religious Ininds, \vhich hitherto have fancied, that, on 
the peculiar Protestant questions, they \\'ere seriously 
opposed to each other." - P. \"ii. 
In my University sernlons there is a series of 
discussions upon the subject of Faith and Reason; 
these again \\"ere the tentative cornnlencement of a 
grave and nece.ssary \vork; it \vas an inquiry into the 
ultinlate basis of religious faith, prior to the distinction 
into Creeds. 
I n like 111anner in a parllphlet ,,"hich I published in the 
sUlllrner of 1838 is an attempt at placing the doctrine of 
the Real Presence on an intellectual basis. The funda- 
mental idea is consonant to that to \vhich I had been so 
long attached; it is the denial of the existcnce of spac
 
except as a sllbjecti\"e idea of our nlinds. 
The Church of the Fathers is one of the earlicst 
productions of the :\10\"enlcnt, and appeared in nllll1bers 
in the British ..\lagazine, anll was \\'ritten with the ainl . 
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of introducing the religious sentilnents, vie\vs, and 
customs of the first ages into the modern Church of 
England. 
The Translation of Fleury's Church History was 
cOlnlnenced under these circumstances :-1 \vas fond of 
Fleury for a reason which I express in the Advertise- 
ment; because it presented a sort of photograph of 
ecclesiastical history \vithout any comn1ent upon it. 
In the event, that simple representation of the early 
centuries had a good deal to do \vith unsettling me ; 
but ho\v little I could anticipate this, \vill be seen in the 
fact that the publication \vas a favourite schen1e of 
1r. 
Rose's. He proposed it to me hvice, behveen the years 
1834 and 1837; and I mention it as one out of many 
particulars curiously illustrating ho\v truly my change 
of opinion arose, not fron1 foreign influences, but from 
the \vorking of 111Y o\vn mind, and the accidents around 
me. The date at \vhich the portion actually translated 
began \vas detern1ined by the Publisher on reasons with 
\vhich \""e \\'ere not concerned. 
Another historical \vork, but dra\vn from original 
sources, \vas given to the \vorld by myoid friend Mr. 
Bo\vden, being a Life of Pope Gregory VII. I need 
scarcely recall to those \vho have read it, the po\ver and 
the liveliness of the narrative. This c0111position \vas 
the author's relaxation on evenings and in his sumnler 
vacations, from his ordinary engagements in London. 
I t has been suggested to him originally by me, at the 
instance of Hurrell Froude. 
The Series of the Lives of the English Saints was 
projected at a later period, under circumstances which I 
shall have in the sequel to describe. Those beautiful 
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compositions have nothing in them, as far as I recollect, 
silnply inconsistent \vith the general objects \vhich I 
have been assigning to lny labours in these years, 
though the imn1ediate occasion of them and their tone 
could not in the exercise of the largest ind ulgel1ce be 
said to have an ..\nglican direction. 
At a comparatively early date I dre\v up the Tract on 
the Roman Breviary. It frightened my own friends on 
its first appearance, and, several years afterwards, when 
younger ll1en began to translate for publication the four 
volun1es in extcnso, they \vere dissuaded frOl11 doing so 
by advice to which frol11 a sense of duty they listened. 
It was an apparent accident which introduced n1e to the 
knowlcdge of that Inost \vonderfuJ and most attractive 
monUl11ent of the devotion of saints. On llurrell 

 
Froude's death, in 1836, I was asked to select one of 
his books as a keepsake. I selected Butler's Analogy; 
finding that it had been already chosen, I looked ,,,ith 
son1C perplexity d.long the shelves as they stood before 
n1e, when an intin1ale friend at n1Y elbow said, "Take 
that." It \vas the Breviary \vhich Hurrell had had with 
hin1 at Barbaè1os. Accordingly I took it, studied it, 
wrote n1Y Tract frol11 it, and have it on n1Y table in 
constant use tin this day. 
That dcar and fallliliar conlpanion, \\'ho thus put the 
Brcviary into nIY hands, is still in thc Anglican Church. 
So too is that Cc.lrly vcneratcd long-Iovcd friend, together 
with WhOl11 I edited a work which, l11are perhap
 than 
any other, caused disturbance and annoyance in the 
Anglican world, Froudc's Ren1ains; yet, howcver judg- 
nIcnl Inighl run as to the prudence of publishing it, I 
never hcard anyone impute to 
lr. K.eble the very 
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shado\v of dishonesty or treachery to\vards his Church 
in so acting. 
The annotated Translation of the Treatise of St. 
Athanasius \vas of course in no sense a tentative \vork ; 
it belongs to another order of thought. This historico- 
dogmatic \vork employed 111e for years. I had made 
preparations for following it up with a doctrinal history 
of the heresies \vhich succeeded to the Arian. 
I should nlake nlention also of the British Critic. I 
\vas Editor of it for three years, from July 1838 to July 
1841. l\ly \vriters belonged to various schools, sonle to 
none at all. The subjects are various,-classica
, 
acaden1Ïcal, political, critical, and artistic, as ""ell as 
theological, and upon the l\lovenlent none are to be 
found \vhich do not keep quite clear ot advocating the 
cause of Rome. 


So I \vent on for years, up to 18_p. It \vas, in a 
hunl
ul point of view, the happiest tinle of Iny life. I 
,vas truly at home. I had in one of Iny voluilles appro- 
priated to nlyself the words of Branlhall, " Bees, by the 
instinct of nature, do love their hives, and birds their 
nests." I did not suppose that such sunshine \vould 
last, though I knew 110t what would be its termination. 
I t ,vas the tin1e of plenty, and, durìng its seven years, I 
tried to lay up as In uch as I could for the dearth which 
,vas to follow it. \Ve prospered and spread. I have 
spoken of the doings of these years, since I was a 
Catholic, in a passage, part of which I will quote, 
though there is a sentence in it that requires some 
limi tation : 
" From beginnings so sll1all,)7 I sa
d, "from clements 
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of thought so fortuitous, ,yith prospects so unpromising-, 
the Anglo-Catholic party suddenly becaOle a po\ver in 
the National Church, and an object of alarol to her 
rulers and friends. Its originators \vould have found it 
difficult to say \vhat they aioled at of a practical kind: 
rather, they put forth vie\vs and principles, for their 
o\vn sake, because they "'ere true, as if they \vere 
obliged to say them; and, as they might be themseh es 
surprised at their earnestness in uttering them, they 
had as great cause to be surprised at the success \vhich 
attended their propagation. And, in fact, they could 
only say that those doctrines \vere in the air; that to 
assert \vas to prove, and that to explain \vas to persuade; 
and that the l\lovell1ent in \\"hich they ""ere taking part 
\vas the birtIJ of a crisis rather than of a place. In a 
very few years a school of opinion \vas formed, fixed in 
its principles, indefinite and progressive in their range; 
and it extended itself into every part of the country. If 
\ve inquire what the \vorld thought of it, we have still 
I1lore to raise our \vonder; for, not to nlention the ex- 
citenlent it caused in England, the l\lovenlent and its 
party-nanles were kno\vn to the police of Italy and to 
the back-\voodnlen of Anlerica. And so it proceeded, 
getting stronger and stronger every year, till it canlC 
into collision with the Nation, and that Church of the 
r\ation, which it began by professing cspeciaJIy to 
serve. " 
The greater its 
lICCCSS, the nearer was that collision 
at hand. The first threatenings of the crises were 
heard in 183
L J:\l that tinlc, 
Iy I3ishop in a Charge 
Inade S0l11e light aninladversions, but they ,;('ere dnirl1- 
adversions, on the Tracts for the Tinles. At once I · 
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offered to stop them. What took place on the occasion 
I prefer to state in the \vords, in \vhich I related it in a 
Pamphlet addressed to him in a later year, \vhen the 
blo\v actually caine down upon me. 
"In your Lordship's Charge for 1838," I said, "an 
allusion \vas nlade to the Tracts for the Tinles. SOlne 
opponents of the Tracts said that you treated thenl with 
undue indulgence. . . . I wrote to the Archdeacon on 
the subject, submitting the Tracts entirely to your 
Lordship's disposal. "'hat I thought about your 
Charge will appear from the words I tben used to hiol. 
I said, 'A Bishop's lightest word ex catlledrâ is heavy. 
His judgn1ent on a book cannot be light. It is a rare 
occurrence.' And I offered to \vithdra\v any of the 
Tracts over which I had control, if I were informed 
\vhich \vere those to which your Lordship had ob- 
jections. I afterwards wrote to your Lordship to this 
effect, that 'I trusted I might say sincerely, that I 
should feel a nlore lively pleasure in kno\\Ting that I 
\vas submitting myself to your Lordship's expressed 
judgll1ent in a matter of that kind, than I could have 
even in the \videst circulation of the volunles in 
question.' Your Lordship did not think it necessary 
to proceed to such a measure, but I felt, and ahvays 
have felt, that, if ever you detennined on it, I \vas 
bound to obey." 
That day at length came, and I conclude this portion 
of my narrative, with relating the circumstances of it. 
From the time that I had entered upon the duties of 
Public Tutor at my College, ,vhen nlY doctrinal vie\\Ts 
\vere very different frool what they ""ere in 1841, I had 
meditated a comn1ent upon the Articles. Theél, when 


... 
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the l\foven1ent \vas in its s\ving, friends had said to me, 
" \Vhat \vill you make of the Articles?" but I did not 
share the apprehension \vhich their question implied. 
\Vhether, as time went on, I should have been forced, 
by the necessities of the original theory of the 1\Iove- 
ment, to put on paper the speculations \\'hich I had 
about them, I am not able to conjecture. The actual 
cause of my doing so, in the beginning of 184 I, \vas 
the restlessness, actual and prospective, of those \vho 
neither liked the Via Aledia, nor my strong judgment 
against Rome. I had been enjoined, I think by my 
Bishop, to keep these men straight, and I \vished so to 
do: but their tangible difficulty \vas subscription to the 
Articles; and thus the question of the Articles came 
before me. 
 It \vas thrown in our teeth; "Ho\v can 
you manage to sign the Articles? they are directly 
against Rome." "Against Rome?" I made answer, 
"\Vhat do you mean by 'Rome?'" and then I pro- 
ceeded to make distinctions, of which I shall no\v give 
an account. 
By " Roman doctrine" nlight be meant one ot three 
things: I, the CatlwlÙ; teacll/ug of the early centuries; 
or 2, the forl1zal dOgl1lllS of Rome as contained in the later 
Councils, especially the Council of Trent, and as 
condensed in the Creed of Pope Pius IV. ; 3, the actual 
pOþular beliefs lltllt usages sactioned by Ronle in the 
countries in conlnlunion ,,'ith it, over and above the 
dogrnas; and these I called" donlinant errors." N O\V 
Protestants conlnlonly thought that in all three senses, 
" Roman doctrine" \vas condemned in the Articles: I 
thought that the Catholic teacllÙlg \vas not condenlned ; 
that the domÙul1lt errors were; and as to the fo r l1uzf 
1.- 9 
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doglllaS, that some \vere, some \vere not, and that the 
line had to be dra\vn bet\veen them. Thus, I, the use 
of Prayers for the dead \vas a Catho1ic doctrine,-not 
condetnned; 2, the prison of Purgatory \vas a Roman 
dogma,-,vhich ,vas coÌldenlned; but the infallibility 
of Ecumenical Councils \vas a Roman dogma,- not 
condemned; and 3, the fire of Purgatory ,vas an 
authorized and popular error, not a dogma,-\vhich 
\vas condemned. 
Further, I considered that the difficulties, felt by the 
persons \VhOnl I have mentioned, mainly lay in their 
mistaking, I, Catholic teaching, \vhich \vas not con- 
demned in the Articles, for Roman dogma \vhich \vas 
condemned; and 2, Roman dogma, \vhich \vas not 
condemned in the Articles, for dominant error which 
\vas. If they went furthe.r than this, I had nothing 
more to say to them. 
A further motive \vhich I had for nlY attempt, ,vas 
the desire to ascertain the ultimate points of contrariety 
bet\veen the Roman and Anglican creeds, and to nlake 
them as few as possible. I thought that each creed 
\vas obscured and misrepresented by a dominant cir- 
cumambient " Popery" and" Protestantism." 
The main thesis then of my Essay \vas this :-the 
Articles do not oppose Catholic teaching; they but 
partially oppose Roman dogma; they for the most part 
oppose the dominant errors of Rome. And the problem 
\vas to draw the line as to what they allowed and \vhat 
they condemned. 
Such being the object \vhich I had in vie\v, what 
were nlY prospects of \videning and defining their 
meaning? The prospect \vas encouraging; there \vas 
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no doubt at all of the elasticity of the Articles: to take 
a palmary instance, the seventeenth \vas assunled by 
one party to be Lutheran, by another Calvinistic, 
though the two interpretations "'ere contradictory to 
each other; \vhy then should not other Articles be 
dra\vn up \vith a vagueness of an equally intense 
character? I wanted to ascertain \"hat \vas the limit 
of that elasticity in the direction of Roman dogma. 
But next, I had a way of inquiry of my o\\"n, which I 
state \vithout defending. I instanced it aftenvards in 
111Y Essay on Doctrinal Developnlent. That \vork, I 
believe, I have not read since I published it, and I 
doubt not at all that I have made many nlistakes in 
it ;-partly, from my ignorance of the details of doctrine, 
as the Chur<:h of Ronle holds them, but partly from nlY 
impatience to clear as large a range for the principle 
of doctrinal Development (waiving the question of 
historical fact) as \vas consistent \vith the strict 
Apostolicity and identity of the Catholic Creed. In 
like manner, as regards the 39 Articles, lllY method of 
inquiry \vas to leap Ùl 11lcdias rcs. I wished to institute 
an inquiry how far, in critical fairness, the text could be 
opened; I was aitlling far l110re at ascertaining what a 
nlan \vho subscribed it might hold than \vhat he nlust, 
so that my conclusions \verc negative rather than 
positive. It was but a first essay. And I nlade it 
\vith the full recognition and consciousness, \vhich I 
had already expressed in nlY Prophetical Office, as 
regards the Via Jfed/a, that I \Vas making only "a 
first approxitllation to a required solution; "-" a series 
of illustrations supplying hints in the rCl1lo\"al" of a 
dinìcu1ty, and \\"ith full acknowledgtnent U that in minor 
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points, whether in question of fact or of judgment, 
there \vas room for difference or error of opinion," and 
that I "should not be ashamed to own a mistake) if it 
\vere proved against me, nor reluctant to bear the just 
blame of it."-P. 31. 
In addition, I ,vas embarrassed in consequence of my 
\vish to go as far as \vas possible, in interpreting the 
Articles in the direction of Roman dogma, without 
disclosing \vhat I ,vas doing to the parties \vhose 
doubts I \vas Ineeting, who might be thereby encour- 
aged to go still further than at present they found in 
themselves any call to do. 
I. But in the \vay of such an attempt comes the 
prompt objection that the Articles \vere actually dra\vn 
up against "Popery," and therefore it \vas trans- 
cendently absurd and dishonest to suppose that Popery, 
in any shape,-patristic belief, Tridentine dogma, or 
popular corruption authoritatively sanctioned,-would 
be able to take refuge under their text. This premiss 
I denied. Not any religious doctrine at all, but a 
political principle, \vas the primary English idea at 
that time of "Popery." And \vhat \vas that political 
principle, and ho\v could it best be kept out of England? 
What was the great question in the days of Henry and 
Elizabeth? The SUpre1Jlacy ;-now, \vas I saying one 
single \vord in favour of the Supren1acy of the Holy 
See, of the foreign jurisdiction? No; I did not believe 
in it myself. Did Henry VIII. religiously hold J usti- 
fication by faith only? did he disbelieve Purgatory? 
Was Elizabeth zealous for the marriage of the Clergy? 
or had she a conscience against the Mass? The 
SupreInacy of the Pope \vas the essence of the" Popery" 
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to which, at the time of the Articles, the Supren1e Head 
or Governor of the English Church \vas so violently 
hostile. 
2. But again I said this ;-let " Popery" mean \vhat 
it \vould in the mouths of the compilers of the Articles, 
let it even, for argun1ent's sake, include the doctrines 
of that Tridentine Council, \vhich \vas not yet over 
\vhen the Articles \vere dra\vn up, and against \vhich 
they could not be sin1ply directed, yet, consider, \vhat 
\vas the religious object of the Govenunent in their 
in1position? n1erely to diso\vn " Popery?" No; it had 
the further object of gaining the "Papists." What 
then \vas the best way to induce reluctant or wavering 
minds, and these, I supposed, \vere the majority, to 
give in their adhesion to the ne\v syn1bol? ho\v had the 
Arians drå\vn up their Creeds? ,vas it not on the 
principlc of using vague ambiguous language, \vhich to 
the subscribers \vould seem to bear a Catholic sense, 
but \vhich, when \vorked out in the long run, \\ ould 
prove to be heterodox? Accordingly, there ""as great 
antecedent probability, that, fierce as the Articles Inig-ht 
look at first sight, their bark \vould prove \vorse than 
their bite. I say antecedent probability, for to \vhat 
extent that sunnise might be true, could only be ascer- 
tained by investigation. 
3. But a consideration came up at once, which thre\v 
light on this surmise ;-what if it should turn out that 
the very nlcn who drew up the Articles, in the very act 
of doing so, had avowed, or rather in one of those 
very ..\rticles thelllseives had ilnposed on subscribers, a 
nut11bcr of those very "Papistical" doctrincs, which 
they "'cre no\v thoug-ht to deny, .lS part and parcel of 
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that very Protestantism, \vhich they \vere now thought 
to consider divine? and this ,vas the fact, and I sho\ved 
it in my Essay. 
Let the reader observe :-the 35th Article says: 
"The second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly 
and 'Zv!zo!esoJ1ze doctrine, and necessary for these times, 
as doth the former Book of Homilies." lIere the 
doctrÙze of the Homilies is recognized as godly and 
\vholesome, and subscription to that proposition is 
ilnposed on all subscribers of the Articles. Let us 
then turn to the Homilies, and see \vhat this godly 
doctrine is: I quoted fronl them to the following 
effect. 
I. They declare that the so-called "apocryphal" 
book of Tobit is the teaching of the Holy Ghost, and is 
Scripture. 
2. That the so-called " apocryphal" book of Wisdon1 
is Scripture, and the infallible and undeceivable \\'ord 
of God. 
3. That the Primitive Church, next to the Apostles' 
time, and, as they ilnply, for aln10st 700 years, is no 
doubt Inost pure. 
--1-. That the Prilnitive Church is specially to be 
followed. 
5. That the Four first general Councils belong to the 
Prin1itive Church. 
6. That there are Six Councils \vhich are aIlo\ved and 
received by all men. 
7. Again, they speak of a certain truth \vhich they 
are enforcing, as declared by God'.s \vord, the sentences 
of the ancient doctors, and judgn1ent of the Prin1itive 
Church. 
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8. Of the learned and holy Bishops and doctors of 
the first eight centuries being of good authority and 
credit \vith the people. 
9. Of the declaration of Christ and His Apostles and 
all the rest of the Holy Fathers" 
10. Of the authority of both Scripture and also of 
Augustine. 
I I. Of Augustine, Chrysostom, An1brose, Jerome, and 
about thirty other Fathers, to son1e of ,,,hon1 they give 
the title of "Saint," to others of ancient Catholic 
Fathers and doctors. 
1 2. They declare that, not only the holy Apostles and 
disciples of Christ, but the godly Fathers also before 
and since Christ ,vere endued \vithout doubt with the 
Holy Ghost. 
13. That 
 the ancient Catholic Fathers say that the 
"Lord's Supper" is the salve of ilnmortality, the 
sovereign preservative against death, the food of 
immortality, the healthful grace. 
14- That the Lord's Blessed Body and Blood are 
received under the fonn of bread and ,vine. 
15. That the n1eat in the Sacralnent is an invisible 
meat and a ghostly substance. 
16. That the holy Body and Blood ought to be 
touched with the n1ind. 
17. That Ordination is a Sacran1en t. 
18. That :\Iatrilllony is a Sacran1ent. 
19. That there are other Sacrament
 besiJes " Bap- 
tisll1 and the Lord's Supper." 
20. That the 
oul
 l)f the Saints are reigning- in joy 
and in heaven with God. 
2 r. That alrns-decds purge the soul [roll1 the infection 
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and filthy spots of sin, and are a precious medicine, an 
inestimable jewel. 
22. That mercifulness wipes out and \vashes Rway 
infinni ty and \veakness as salves and renledies to heal 
sores and grievous diseases. 
23. That the duty of fasting is a truth more manifest 
than it should need to be proved. 
24. That fasting, used \vith prayer, is of great 
efficacy and weigheth n1uch \vith God; so the Angel 
Raphael told Tobias. 
25. That the puissant and mighty Emperor Theodo- 
sius ,vas, in the Primitive Church \vhich \vas most holy 
and godly, excon1municated by St. Ambrose. 
26. That Constantine, Bishop of Rome, did condemn 
Philippicus, the Enlperor, not \yithout a cause indeed, 
but most justly. 
Putting altogether aside the question how far these 
separate theses canle under the matter to \vhich sub- 
scription \vas to be made, it \vas quite plain, that the 
men \vho \vrote the Honlilies, and \vho thus incorpor- 
ated them into the Anglican system of doctrine, could 
not have possessed that exact discrimination between 
the Catholic and Protestant faith, or have made that 
clear recognition of formal Protestant principles and 
tenets, or have accepted that definition of "Roman 
doctrine," which is received at this day:-hence 
great probability accrued to Iny presentiment, that 
the Articles were tolerant, not only of what I 
called "Catholic teaching," but of n1uch that \vas 
" Roman. " 
4. And here \\'as another reason against the notion 
that the Articles directly attacked the Ron1an dogmas 
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as declared at Trent and as promulgated by Pius the 
Fourth :-the Council of Trent \vas not over, nor its 
Decrees promulgated at the date when the Articles 
were dra\\rn up, so that those ...\rticles must be aiming 
at something else. \Vhat \vas that something else? 
The Hon1ilies tell us: the l-Ion1ilies are the best con1- 
ment upon the Articles. Let us turn to the Homilies, 
and we shall find from first to last that, not only is not 
the Catholic teaching of the first centuries, but neither 
again are the dogmas of ROIne, the objec ts of the 
protest of the compilers of the Articles, but the 
dOIninant errors, the popular corruptions, authorized 
or suffered by the high name of Rome. As to Catholic 
teaching, nay as to Roman dogma, those Homilies, 
as I have shown, contained no small portion of it 
themseh"es. 
 
5. So ITIuch for the \vriters of the Articles and 
Ilomilies ;-they \vere \vitnesses, not authorities, and 
I used thenl dS such; but in the next place, \vho ,,"ere 
the actual authorities imposing them? I considered 
the i111þOllCnS to be the Convocation of 157 I ; but here 
again, it ,,"ould be found that the very Convocation, 
which received and confirnled the 39 Articles, also 
enjoined by Canon that" preachers should be careful, 
that they should lIl''l!Cr teach aught in a sernlon, to be 
religiously held and belie\Ted by the people, except that 
which is agrceable to the doctrine of the Old anù N e\v 
Testanlent, and 'w/ziclz the Cat/wlie Fatfu'rs and ancicnt 
Bis/wþs ha'vc collected froin that \"ery doctrine." Here, 
let it bc obscrved, an appcal is nladc by the Con\"oca- 
lion imþo1/t'lIS to the vcry saIlle ancient authorities, as 
had been 111entioned with such profound \-eneration by " 
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the \vriters of the Homilies and of the Articles, and 
thus, if the Homilies contained vie\vs of doctrine \vhich 
now would be called Roman, there seemed to me to be 
an extreme probability that the Convocation of 157 I 
also countenanced and received, or at least did not 
reject, those doctrines. 
6. And further, 'when at length I came actually to 
look into the text of the Articles, I sa\v in many cases a 
patent fulfilment of all that I had surnlised as to their 
vagueness and indecisiveness, and that, not only on 
questions \vhich lay between Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Zuinglians, but on Catholic questions also; and I have 
noticed them in my Tract. In the conclusion of my 
Tract I observe: They are "evidently framed on the 
principle of leaving open large questions on \vhich the 
controversy hinges. They state broadly extreme truths, 
and are silent about their adjustment. For instance, 
they say that all necessary faith must be proved fr0I11 
Scripture; but do not say ';f)ho is to prove it. They 
say, that the Church has authority in controversies; 
they do not say 'Zvlzat authority. They say that it Jllay 
enforce nothing beyond Scripture, but do not say 'where 
the remedy lies ,,,hen it does. They say that works 
before grace and justification are worthless and worse, 
and that \vorks after grace and justification are accept- 
table, but they do not speak at all of \vorks 'ZfJlzlz God's 
aid before justification. They say that men are lawfully 
called and sent to minister and preach, who are chosen 
and called by n1en \vho have public authority given 
them in the Congregation; but they do not add b)' 
';VIz01Il the authority is to be given. They say that 
Councils calJed by princes nlay err; they do not de- 
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termine \vhether Councils called in the name ot Christ 
nlay err." 
Such ,,-ere the considerations which \veighed \vith me 
in my inquiry ho\v far the Articles \vere tolerant of a 
Catholic, or e\ren a Roman interpretation; and such 
\vas the defence" hich I made in my Tract for hd.ving 
attempted it. From what I have already said, it \vill 
appear that I have no need or intention at this day 
to maintain every particular interpretation \"hich I 
suggested in the course of nlY Tract, nor indced had I 
then. 'Vhether it ,,-as prudent or not, \vhether it was 
sensible or not, any ho\v I attempted only a first essay 
of a necessary \vork, an essay \vhich, as I \vas quite 
prepared to find, \vould require revision and nlodifica- 
tion by mean
 of the lights \vhich I should gain fronl 
the criticism of others. I should have gladly with- 
dra\vn any statement, \vhich could be proved to llle to 
bc erroneous; I considered my ""ork to be faulty and 
objectionable in the same sense in \vhich I no\v con- 
sidcr n1Y Anglican interprctations of Scripture to bc 
erroneous, but in no other sensc. I anl surprised that 
n1en do not apply to the interpreters of Scripturc 
gener<L1ly the hard n
lInes which they apply to the 
author of Tract 
o. lIe held a large systenl of the- 
ology, and applied it to the .\rtides: Episcopalians, or 
Luthcrans, or Presbyterians, or Unitarians, hold a 1.1rge 
systeln of theology and apply it to Scripture. E\'cry 
theology has its difliculties; Protestants hold justifica- 
tion hy faith only, though therc is no text in St. Paul 
\vhich cnunciates it, and though 51. J alnes expressly 
denies it; do \Vc therefore call Protestants dishonest? 
they dëny that thc Church has a divine 11lission, though 


" 
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St. Paul says that it is "the Pillar and ground of 
Truth; " they keep the Sabbath, though St. Paul says, 
" Let no man judge you in meat or drink or in respect 
of . . . the sabbath days." Every creed has texts in 
its favour, and again texts \vhich run counter to it: 
and this is generally confessed. And this is what I 
felt keenly:-ho\v had I done \vorse in Tract go than 
Anglicans, \Vesleyans, and Calvinists did daily in their 
Sernlons and their publications? ho\v had I done \vorse, 
than the Evangelical party in their ex flllÙnO reception 
of the Services for Baptism and Visitation of the Sick? 1 
Why \vas I to be dishonest and they immaculate? 
There \vas an occasion on \vhich our Lord gave an 
answer, which seemed to be appropriate to my o\\"n 


1 For instance, let candid men consider the form of Absolution 
contained in that Prayer Book, of which all clergymen, Evangelical 
and Liberal as well as high Church, and (I think) all persons in 
University office declare that "it containeth nothing contrary to the 
Word of God. " . 
I challenge, in the sight of all England, Evangelical clergymen 
generally, to put on paper an interpretation of this form of words, 
consistent with their sentiments, which shall be less forced than the 
most objectionable of the interpretations which Tract 90 puts upon any 
passage in the Articles. 
"Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left þo'wer to His Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great 
mercy forg'lve thee thine offences; and by His authority c01JlmÜted (0 
me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen"" 
I subjoin the Roman form, as used in England and elsewhere: 
" Dominus noster Jesus Christus te absolvat; et ego auctoritate ipsius 
te absolvo, ab omni vinculo excommunication is et interdicti, in quantum 
possum et tu indiges. Deinde ego te absolvo à pcccatis tuis, in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritûs Sancti. Amen." 
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case, when the tllnlult broke out against nlY Tract :- 
" lIe that is \vithollt sin among you, let hinl first cast a 
stone at him." I could have fancied that a sense of 
their own difficulties of interpretation \vould have 
persuaded the great party I have mentioned to sonle 
prudence, or at least moderation, in opposing a teacher 
of an opposite school. But I suppose their alarm and 
their anger overcame their sense of justice. 


In the universal storm of indignation \vith \vhich the 
Tract \vas received on its appearance, I recognize much 
of real religious feeling, much of honest and true 
principle, lnuch of straightfonvard ignorant common- 
sense. In Oxford there \\?as genuine feeling too; but 
there had been a smouldering stern energetic animosity, 
not at all unnatural, partly rational, against its author. 
A false step had been nlade; no\v \vas the tinle for 
action. I am told that, even before the publication of 
the Tract, rumours of its contents had got into the 
hostile camp in an exaggerated form; and not a 
monlent \vas lost in proceeding to action, \vhen I \vas 
actually in the hands of the Philistines. I \vas quite 
unprepared for the outbreak, and \vas startled at its 
violcnce. I do not think I had any fear. Nay, I \"ill 
add I anl not surc that it \\'as not in one point of vie\v 
a relief to me. 
I saw indecd clearly that Iny place in the ì\h)Velnent 
\vas lost; public confidence \\'as at an cnd; illY occupa- 
tion ,,'as gone. It was sinlply an inlpossibility that I 
could say anything- henceforth to g-ood effect, \vhen I 
had becn posted up by the 1l1arshal on the buttery hatch 
of cvery College of nlY U ni\'crsity, after the nlanner of 
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discomn10ned pastry-cooks, and when in every part of 
the country and every class of society, through every 
organ and occasion of opinion, in ne\vspapers, in peri- 
odicals, at meetings, in pulpits, at dinner-tables, in 
coffee-roon1s, in raihvay carriages, I \vas denounced as 
a traitor \"ho had laid his train and \vas detected in the 
very act of firing it against the time-honoured Estab- 
lishment. There were indeed men, besides my own 
friends, men of name and position, who gallantly took 
my part, as Dr. Hook, 
lr. Palmer, and 
1r. Perceval: 
it must have been a grievous trial for themselves; yet 
\vhat after all could they do for me? Confidence in me 
\vas lost ;-but I had already lost full confidence in 
myself. Thoughts had passed over me a year and a 
half before, \vhich for the time had profoundly troubled 
me. They had gone: I had not less confidence in the 
po\ver and the prospects of the Apostolical movement 
than before; not less confidence than before in the 
grievousness of "That I called the "dominant errors" 
of Rome: but ho\v \vas I any n10re to have absolute 
confidence in myself? hO"w \vas I to have confidence in 
my present confidence? ho\v was I to be sure that I 
should ahvays think as I thought now? I felt that by 
this event a kind Providence had saved me from an 
impossible position in the future. 


First, if I remember right, they \vished me to with- 
dra\v the Tract. This I refused to do: I \vould not 
do so for the sake of those \vho \vere unsettled or in 
danger of unsettlen1ent. I \vould not do so for my 
O\\Tn sake; for ho\v could I acquiesce in a n1ere Pro- 
testant interpretation of the Articles? ho\v couJd I 
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range Inyself among the professors of a theology, of 
which it put n1Y teeth on edge, even to hear the sound? 
Next they said, "I{eep silence; do not defend the 
Tract;" I answered, " Yes, if you \vill not. condemn 
it,-if you ,vill allow it to continue on sale." They 
presscd on me ,vhenever I gave \vay; they fell back 
,\'hen they sa,v tnc obstinate. Their line of action ,vas 
to get out ùf Ole as Inuch as they could; but upon the 
point of their tolerating the Tract I 'lfHlS obstinate. 
So they let me continue it on sale; and they said they 
,vould not condetnn it. But they said that this "'as on 
condition that I did not defend it, that I stopped the 
series, and that I nlyself published nlY o\vn conden1na- 
tion in a letter to the Bishop of Oxford. I impute 
nothing \vhatever to him, he \vas ever n10st kind to 
mc. .\lso, they said they could not ans"yer for ,vhat 
individual Bishops nlight perhaps say about the Tract in 
their 0'\ n charges. I agreed to their conditions. l\ly 
one point was to save the Tract. 
l\ot a scrap of ,\'riting ,vas given me, as a pledge 
of the performance of their side of the engagement. 
Parts of lettcrs fronl thenl were read to me, \vithout 
bcing put into nlY hands. It ,vas an " understanding." 
A cle,'er man had warned mc against" undcrstandings " 
somc six years before: I have hatcd thenl ever since. 
I n the last words of nlY letter to the Bishop of Oxford 
I thus resig-ncd my placc in thc l\lovcment :- 
"I ha vc nothing to be sorry for," I say to hinl, 
"exccpt having Blade your Lordship anxious, and 
others wholn I am hound to rcvere. I havc nathinO" to 
h 
:)c sorry for, hut c\'crything" to rejoice in and be thank- 
ful for. I ha\'c I1c\"cr taken pleasure in scct11ing to bc 
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able to move a party, and \vhatever influence I have 
had, has been found, not sought after. I have acted 
because others did not act, and have sacrificed a quiet 
\vhich I prized. !\1ay God be with me in time to COOle, 
as He has been hitherto! and lIe \vill be, if I can but 
keep my hand clean and OlY heart pure. I think I 
can bear, or at least \vill try to bear, any personal 
humiliation, so that I an1 preserved [ronl betraying 
sacred interests, \vhich the Lord of grace and power 
has given into my charge. ,. 
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A:\D now that I anl about to trace, as far as I can, the 
course of that great revolution of I1lind, \vhich led IHe 
to leave my own honle, to which [ ,vas bound by so 
Inany strong and tender ties, I fee1 overcolne \vith the 
difficulty of satisfying myself in nlY account of it, and 
have recoile
 from doing so, till the near approach of 
the day, on which these lines nlust be given to the 
,,,"orId, forces nle to set about the task. For ,vho can 
kno\v himself, and the multitude of subtle influences 
\vhich act upon hiIn? and who can recollect, at the 
distancc of twenty-five years, all that he once kne\v 
about his thoughts and his deeds, and that, during a 
portion of his life, when even at the time his observa- 
tion, whether of hilnself or of the external ,vorld, was 
less than before or after, by very reason of the perplex- 
ity and disI11ay ,vhich \veighed upun hill1,-whcn, though 
it ,vould be nlost unthankful to 
eenl to inlply that he 
had not all-suOicient light amid his darkncss, yet a 
darkness it eillphatically ,,-as? _\nd who can gird 
hilnself suddenly to a ne,'- and anxious undertaking, 
which he Illight be able indeed to perfonn well, had he 
full and cairn J..:isure to Jook through ev..:ry thing thclt 
he has written, whether in publish
d works or privale 
I.-t5 1.-10 


. 
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letters? but, on the other hand, as to that calm con- 
templation of the past, in itself so desirable, \vho can 
afford to be leisurely and deliberate, \vhile he practises 
on himself a cruel operation, the ripping up of old 
griefs, and the venturing again upon the "infandum 
dolorem" of years, 
in which the stars of this lo\ver 
heaven \vere one by one going out? I could not in 
cool blood, nor except upon the imperious call of duty, 
attenlpt what I have set l11yself to do. It is both to 
head and heart an extreme trial, thus to analyze what 
has so long gone by, and to bring out the results of 
that examination. I have done various bold thing5 in 
my life: this is the boldest: and, \vere I not sure I 
should after all succeed in my object, it \vould be 
madness to set about it. 


In the spring of 1839 my position in the Anglican 
Church was at its height. I had Sl1pren1e confidence 
in my controversial status, and I had a great and stiII 
gro\ving success, in recommending it to others. I had 
in the foregoing autunln been somewhat sore at the 
Bishop's Charge, but I have a letter which sho\vs that 
all annoyance had passed from my mind. In January, 
if I recollect aright, in order to nleet the popular clam- 
our against nlyself and others, and to satisfy the 
Bishop, I had collected into one all the strong things 
\vhich they, and especially I, had said against the 
Church of Ronle, in order to their insertion aillong the 
advertisenlents appended to our publications. Con- 
scious as I was that my opinions in religion \vere not 
gained, as the \vorld said, from Ronlan sources, but 
\vere, on the contrary, the birth of nlY own mind and 
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of the circumstances in \vhich I had been placed, I had 
a scorn of the imputations which \vere heaped upon me. 
lt \vas true that I held a large bold system of religion, 
very unlike the Protestantism of the day, but it was 
the concentration and adjustment of the statements of 
great Anglican authorities, and I had as much right to 
do so, as the Evangelical party had, and more right 
than the Liberal, to hold their o\vn respective doctrines. 
As I spoke on occasion of Tract 90, I clain1ed, in behalf 
of \\"ho would, that he Inight hold in the Anglican 
Church a c0111precation \\'ith the Saints \vith Bran1hall, 
and the i\Iass all but Transubstantiation \vith Andre\ves, 
or with Hooker that Transubstantiation itself is not a 
point for Churches to part communion upon, or with 
Ilammond that a General Council, truly such, never 
did, never shall err in a matter of faith, or with Bull 
that n1an lost inward grace by the fall, or with Thorn- 
ùike that penance is a propitiation for post-baptis111al 
sin, or with Pearson that the all-powcrful nalne of Jesus 
is no otherwise given than in the Catholic Church. 
"Two can play at that," \\"as often in my Inouth, \\"hen 
n1en of Protestant sentiments appealed to the Articles, 
I Iomilies, or Reformers; in the sense that, if they had 
a right to speak loud, I had both the liberty and the 
n1cans of g-iving- then1 tit for tat. I thought that the 
.. \ng-lican Ch urch had been tyrannil.:ed over by a party, 
and I ain1cd at bring-ing into effect the pron1Ïsc con- 
taincd ill thc rnotto to the Lyra, "'fhey shall know thc 
difference now." I only asked to he allowed to show 
them the difference. 
\Vhat will best dc
cribc Iny stale of Inind at the earl,. 
part of 1839, is an ..\rticle in the British Critic for that 


. 
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April. I have looked over it no\v, for the first time 
since it was published; and have been struck by it for 
this reason :-it contains the last \vords \yhich I ever 
spoke as an Anglican to Anglicans. It olay no\v be 
read as OlY parting address and valediction, nlade to 
nlY friends. I little kne\v it at the tinle. I t reviews 
the actual state of things, and it ends by looking 
towards the future. I t is not altogether mine; for nlY 
Inelnory goes to this,-that I had asked a friend to do 
the work; that then, the thought came on nle, that I 
\vould do it olyself: and that he \vas good enough to 
put into 01Y hands \vhat he had with great appositeness 
\vritten, and I embodied it into my Article. Everyone, 
I think, \vill recognize the greater part of it as oline. 
It \vas published t\vo years before the affair of Tract 
go, and \vas entitled" The State of Religious Parties." 
In this Article, I begin by bringing together testi- 
nlonies from our enemies to the renlarkable success of 
our exertions. One \vri ter said: "Opinions and vie\vs 
of a theology of a very marked and peculiar kind have 
been extensively adopted and strenuously upheld, and 
are daily gaining ground among a considerable and 
influential portion of the menlbers, as well as olinisters 
of the Estàblished Church." .Another: The l\Iove- 
Inent has manifested itself" \vith the most rapid gro\vth 
of the hot-bed of these evil days." Another: "The 
fYia Jfedia is cro\vded with young enthusiasts, who 
never presume to argue, except against the propriety 
of arguing at all." Another: "\V ere I to give you a 
full list of the \vorks, which they have produced within 
the short space of five years, I should surprise you. 
You would see what a task it \vould be to nlake your- 
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self conlplete Inaster of their systenl, even in its present 
prob:ibly imlnature state. The \vriters have adopted 
the Inotto, ' I n quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.' 'Vith regard to confidence, they have justi- 
fied their adopting it; but as to quietness, it is not very 
quiet to pour forth such a succession of controversial 
publications." Another: "The spread of these doct- 
rines is in fact no\v having the effect of rendering all 
other distinctions obsolete, and of severing the religious 
comn1l1nity into hvo portions, fundanlentally and ve- 
hemently opposed one to the other. Soon there \yill be 
no middle ground left; and every nlan, and especially 
every clergyman, will be compelled to nlake his choice 
behveen the t\vo." Another: "The tinle has gone by, 
\vhen thos
 unfortunate and deeply regretted publica- 
tions can be passed over \\"ithout notice, and the hope 
that their influence \vould fail is no\v dead." Another: 
"These doctrines had already nlade fearful progress. 
One of the largest churches in Brighton is cro\vded to 
hear thel11; so is the church at Leeås. There are fe\v 
towns of note, to which they have not extended. They 
are preached in slnall to\\"I1S in Scotland. They obtain 
in Elginshire, Goo Iniles north of London" I found 
th(,l11 Illyself in the heart of the highlands of Scotland. 
They arc ad vocated in the newspaper and periodical 
press. They have even insinuated thenlseh.es into the 
I louse of ConInlons. o , And, lastly, a bishop in a 
Charge :-It "is daily assullling a Inore serious and 
alanning a
pect. Under the specious prctence of 
deference to 1\ ntig uity 
llHI respect for prill1i ti \"e nlodels, 
the foundations of the Protestant Church arc under- 
nlined by nIcn, \\ ho dwell \\ ithin hcr walls, and those 
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who sit in the Reformers' seat are traducing the 
Reformation. " 
After thus stating the phenomenon of the titne, as it 
presented itself to those \vho did not sympathize in it, 
the Article proceeds to account for it; and this it does 
by considering it as a re-action from the dry and super- 
ficial character of the religious teaching and the liter- 
ature of the last generation, or century, and as a result 
of the need \vhich \vas felt both by the hearts and the 
intellects of the nation for a deeper philosophy, and as 
the evidence and as the partial fulfilment of that need, 
to \vhich even the chief authors of the then generation 
had borne \vitness. First, I mentioned the literary 
influence of Walter Scott, who turned men's minds to 
the direction of the middle ages. "The general need," 
I said, "of something deeper and n10re attractive, than 
what had offered itself elsewhere, may be considered 
to have led to his popularity; and by means of his 
popularity he re-acteå on his readers, stitnulating their 
tnental thirst, feeding their hopes, setting before thetn 
visions, \vhich, v:hen once seen, are not easily for- 
gotten and silently indoctrinating them \vith nobler 
ideas, which might after\vards be appealed to as first 
principles." 
Then I spoke of Coleridge, thus: "\Vhile history 
in prose and verse \vas thus 111ade the instrument of 
Church feelings and opinions, a philosophical basis for 
the same \vas laid in England by a very original 
thinker, \\'ho, while he indulged a liberty of speculation, 
\vhich no Christian can tolerate, and advocated con- 
clusions ,,'hich \vere often heathen rather than Christian, 
yet after all instilled a higher philosophy into inquiring 
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minds, than they had hitherto been accustomed to 
accept. In this \vay he made trial of his age, and 
succeeded in interesting its genius in the cause of 
Catholic truth." 
Then come Southey and \V ordsworth, "two living 
poets, one of \vholn in the department of fantastic 
fiction, the other in that of philosophical meditation, 
have addressed themselves to the saIne high principles 
and feelings, and carried fonvard their readers in the 
same direction." 
Then comes the prediction of this re-action hazarded 
by " a sagacious observer \vithdrawn from the \vorld, 
and surveying its nlovell1ents from a distance," 
Ir. 
Alexander Knox. He had said t,,'enty years before the 
date of my \vriting: "No Church on earth has more 
intrinsic excellence than the Eng-lish Church, yet no 
Church probably has less practical influence. . . . I 
The rich provision, made by the grace and providence 
of God, for habits of a noble kind, is evidence that 
nlcn shall arise, fitted both by nature and ability, to 
discover for themselves, and to display to others, 
\vhatever yet renlains undiscovered, \vhether in the 
\vords or \\Torks of God." 6\150 I referred to "a l11l1ch 
venerated clergyman of the last generation," ,,'ho said 
shortly before his death, " Depend on it, the day will 
come, \\'hen those great doctrines, now buried, \\'ill be 
hrought out to the light of day, anù then the effect will 
be fearfu1." I renlarked upon this, that they who "no\v 
blall1e the impetuosity of the current, should rather 
turn their anillladversions upon those who ha\'e dalllllled 
up a 11lajestic river, till it had heCOllle a flood." 
Thcse being the circunlst
lnçe
 un(.1er which the 
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1\Iovement began and progressed, it \vas absurd to 
refer it to the act of two or three individuals. It \vas 
not so much a n10vement as a "spirit afloat;" it v;as 
\vithin us, "rising up in hearts \"here it \vas least 
suspected, and \\yorking itself, though not in secret, 
yet so subtly and impalpably, as hardly to adn1it of 
precaution or encounter on any ordinary human rules 
of opposition. It is," I continued, "an adversary in 
the air, a something one and entire, a \vhole \vherever 
it is, unapproachable and incapable of being grasped, 
as being the result of causes far deeper than political 
or other visible agencies, the spiritual a\vakening of 
spiritual \vants." 


To make this clear, I proceed to refer to the chief 
preachers of the revived doctrines at that moment, and 
to dra\v attention to the variety of their respective 
antecedents. Dr. Hook and Mr. Churton represented 
the High Church dignitaries of the last century; Mr. 
Perceval t..he Tory aristocracy; 1\1r. Keble came from 
a country parsonage; Mr. Palmer from Ireland; Dr. 
Pusey from the U ni versities of Germany, and the study 
of Arabic 1\15S.; 1\1r. Dods\vorth fron1 the study of 
Prophecy; Mr. Oakeley had gained his vie\vs, as he 
himself expressed it, "partly by study, partly by reflec- 
tion, partly by conversation with one or two friends, 
inq uirers like himself": ,vhile I speak of myself as 
being" much indebted to the friendship of Archbishop 
\Vhately. " And thus I am led on to ask, "\Vhat head 
of a sect is there? What march of opinions can be 
traced from mind to n1ind among preachers such as 
these? They are on
 and all in th
ir degree the organs 
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of one Sentinlent, \vhich has risen up simultaneously in 
nlany places very mysteriously." 

1y train of thought next led me to speak of the 
disciples of the 
Iovement, and I freely acknowledged 
and lamented that they needed to be kept in order. It 
is very nluch to the purpose to dra\v attention to this ( 
point no\\r, \\"hen such extravagances as then occurred, 
whatever they \\"ere, are sinlply laid to my door, or to 
the charge of the doctrines \vhich I advocated. A man 
cannot do more thctn freely confess ,,,hat is \\yrong, say 
that it need not be, that it ought not to be, and that he 
is very sorry that it should be. Now I said in the 
Article, which I anl revie\ving, that the great truths 
themselves, ".hich \ve \\rere preaching, n1l1st not be 
condemned op account of such abuse of them. " Aberr- 
ations there must ever be, whatever the doctrine is, 
while the human heart is sensitive, capricious, and 
\\payward. A mixed tnultitude \\"ent out of Egypt ,,"ith 
the Israelites." "There will ever be a numbcr of 
persons," I continued, "professing the opinions of a 
Inovelnent party, \vho talk loudly and strangely, do odd 
or fierce thing-s, display themselves unnecessarily, and 
disgust other people; persons, too young to be ,,"ise, 
too generous to be cautious, too warm to be sober, or 
too intellectual to be hUlllble. Such persons ,vill be 
very apt to attach thenlselves to particular persons, to 
u
e particular nanles, to say things nlerely because 
others do, dnd to act in a party-spirited ,,"ay." 
\Vhile I thus republish what I then said about such 
extravagances as occurred in these years, at the sanle 
time I have a very strong conviction that they furnishcd 
quite 
s much the welcome excuse for those who \\"cre- 
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jealous or shy of us, as the stumbling-blocks of those 
\vho \vere \vell inclined to our doctrines. This too \ve 
felt at the titne; but it ,vas our duty to see that our 
good should not be evil spoken of; and accordingly 
two or three of the \vriters of the Tracts for the Times 
had commenced a Series of \vhat they called "Plain 
Sermons" "vith the avowed purpose of discouraging 
and correcting whatever ,,'as uppish or extreme in 
our followers: to this Series I contributed a volume 
myself. 
Its conductors say in their Preface :-" If, therefore, 
as time goes on, there shall be found persons who, 
admiring the innate beauty and majesty of the fuller 
systen1 of Prin1Îtive Christianity, and seeing the trans- 
cendent strength of its principle
J shall bec01ne loud aud 
1/0luble advocates in their behalf, speaking the n10re 
freely, because they do not feel tlze11t deeþly as fouuded in 
divine and eternal truth, of such persons 'it z"s our duty 
to declare þlainly that, as \ve should contemplate their 
condition \vith serious misgiving, so 'would they be the 
last þers01ls fro11t 'LVh01ll "we sllOuld seek support. 
"But if, on the other hand, there shall be any who, 
in the silent humility of their lives, and in their un- 
affected reverence for holy things, show that they in 
truth accept these principles as real and substantial, 
and by habitual purity of heart and serenity of temper, 
give proof of their deep veneration for sacran1ents and 
sacramental ordinances, those persons, 'whether our 
professed adherents or 110t, best exemplify the kind of 
character \vhich the \vriters of the Tracts for the Times 
have \vished to fornl." 
These clergymen had the best of clain1s to use these 
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beautiful words, for they were themselves, all of then1, 
important ,,'riters in the Tracts, the t\vo 1\1 r IZebles and 
11r. Isaac \Villiams. And this passage, \"ith \\"hich 
they ushered their Series into the \\yo;ld, I quoted in the 
Article, of which I a'nl giving an account, and I added, 
" \Vhat nlore can be required of the preachers of neg- 
lected truth than that they should admit that some, 
\vho do not assent to their preaching, are holier 
and better men than sonle who do?" They were not 
ans\verable for the intenlperance of those \vho dis- 
honoured a true doctrine, provided they protested, as 
they did, against such intemperance. " They were not 
ans\verable for the dust and din \\"hich attends any great 
moral tnOvenlent. The truer doctrines are, the tnore 
liable they are to be perverted." 
The notice of these incidental faults of opinion or 
tenlper in adherents of the 
lovenlent led on to a dis- 
cussion of the secondary causes, by tneans of \\'hich a 
system of doctrine nlay be eOlbraced, nlodified, or de- 
veloped, of the variety of schools which t11ay all be in 
the One Church, and of the succession of one phase of 
doctrine to another, while it is ever one and the saIne. 
Thus I was brought on to the subject of Antiquity, 
\vhich \vas the basis of the doctrine of the rÙI JfedÙl, 
and by which \vas not inlplied a servile in1Ïtation of the 
the past, but such a reproduction of it as is really 
young, while it is old. "\Ve have good hope," I say, 
"that a systelll \\'ill be ri"ing up, superior to the age, 
yet hannonizing- with, and carrying out its higher 
points, which \vill attract to itself those who are \\"illing 
to J11ake a venture and to face dit1ìculties, for the sake 
of sOtncthing hig-her in prospect. On this, as on 


. 
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other subjects, the proverb \vill apply, 'Fortes fortuna 
d . t '" 
a Juva . 
Lastly, I proceeded to the question of that future of 
the Anglican Church which \vas to be a ne\v birth of the 
Ancient Religion. And I did not venture to pronounce 
upon it. "About the future, \ye have no prospect 
before our minds \vhatever, good or bad. Ever since 
that great luminary, Augustine, proved to be the last 
bishop of Hippo, Christians have had a lesson against 
attempting to foretell hO'Zf) Providence \vill prosper and" 
[or? J " bring to an end "'hat it begins." Perhaps the 
lately-revived principles \vOlIld prevail in the Anglican 
Church; perhaps they \vould be lost in "some miserable 
schism, or some more miserable compromise; but there 
\vas nothing rash in venturing to predict that "neither 
Puritanism nor Liberalism had any permanent inherit- 
ance \\'ithin her." I suppose I meant to say that in the 
present age, \vithout the aid of Apostolical principles, 
the Anglican Church \vould, in the event, cease to exist. 
"As to Liberalisn1, \ve think the formularies of the 
Ch urch \vill ever, \vi th the aid of a good Providence, 
keep it from making any serious inroads upon the 
Clergy. Besides, it is too cold a principle to prevail 
\vith the multitude." But as regarded \vhat \vas called 
Evangelical Religion or Puritanism, there \vas n10re to 
cause alarm. I observed upon its organization; but on 
the other hand it had no intellectual basis, no internal 
idea, 110 principle of unity, no theology. "Its ad- 
herents," I said, "are already separating from each 
other; they \vill 111elt away like a sno\v-drift. I t has no 
straightfor\vard vie\v on anyone point on \\'hich it 
professes to teach, and to hide its poverty, it has 
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dressed itself out in a maze of \vords. \Ve have no 
dread of it at all; \ve only fear what it nlay lead to. 
I t does not stand on intrenched ground, or make 
any pretence to a position; it does but occupy the 
space bet\veen contending powers, Catholic Truth and 
Rationalisnl. Then indeed \vill be the stern encounter, 
\vhen two real and living principles, sinlple, entire, and 
consistent, one in the Church, the other out of it, at 
length rush upon each other, contending not for nanles 
and \vords, or half-views, but for eleIllentary notions 
and distinctive IlIoral characters." 
\Vhether the ideas of the cOIning age upon religion 
\vere true or false, they \vould be real. "In the 
presen t day," I said, "nlistiness is the mother of 
\visdonl. _\ nlan \vho can set do\vn half-a-dozen 
general propositions, which escape fronl destroying 
one another only by being diluted into truisms, \vho 
can hold the balance between opposites so skilfully 
as to do without fulcrunI or beanl, \vho never enunciates 
a truth without guarding- hilnself against being supposed 
to exclude the contradictory-who holds that Scripture 
is the only authority, yet that the Church is to be 
deferred to, that faith only justifies, yet that it does 
not justify without works, that gråce does not depend 
on the sacraments, yet is not given \vithout thenI, that 
bishops are a divine ordinance, yet those who havc 
thell1 not 
lre in the sanIC religious condition cl::> those 
who ha ve-t his is your safe IHan and the hope of the 
Church; this is what the Church is said to \vant, not 
party Inen but sensiblc, tClnpcrate, sobcr, \\"ell-judging 
persons, to guide it through the channel of nO-lneaning, 
between the Scylla and Charybdi
 of ..\yc and No." 


. 
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This state of things, however, I said, could not last, 
if men were to read and think. They" will not keep 
standing in that very attitude \vhich you call sound 
Church - of - Englandisnl or orthodox Protestantism. 
They cannot go on for ever standing on one leg, or 
sitting \vithout a chair, or \\yalking \vith their feet tied, 
or grazing like Tityrus's stags in the air. They \vill 
take one vie\v or another, but it ,vill be a consistent 
vie\v. It lnay be Liberalisll1, or ErastianislTI, or Popery, 
or Catholicity; but it \vill be real." 
I concluded the Article by saying that all \vho did 
not ,vish to be " democratic, or pantheistic, or popish," 
must" look out for SOlllC \Tia Media \vhich will preserve 
us from \vhat threatens, though it cannot restore the 
dead. The spirit of Luther is dead; but Hildebrand 
and Loyola are alive. Is it sensible, sober, judicious, 
to be so very angry \vith those 'writers of the day \\"ho 
point to the fact that our divines of the seventeenth 
century have occupied a ground which is the true and 
intelligible mean behveen extrenles? Is it \vise to 
quarrel with this ground, because it is not exactly what 
\ve should choose, had we the power of choice? Is it 
true moderation, instead of trying to fortify a n1iddle 
doctrine, to fling stones at those who do? . . . Would 
you rather have your sons and daughters nlembers of 
the Church of Englalld or of the Church of Rome? " 
And thus I left the matter. But, ,,,hile I \vas thus 
speaking of the future of the 1\lovenlent, I was in truth 
winding up lny accounts \vith it, little drealning that it 
\vas so to be ;-\vhile I was still, in sonle \vay or other, 
feeling about for an available ria A-IedÙI, I \vas soon 
to receive a shock \vhich \vas to cast out of my 
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imagination all nliddle courses and compronlises for 
ever. 
\s I have said, this Article appeared in the 
April number of the British Critic,. in the July nunlber, 
I cannot tell why, there is no Article of nline; before 
the nunlber for October, the event had happened to 
which I have alluded. 
But before I proceed to describe what happened to 
nle in the sunllner of 1839, I nlust detain the reader 
for a \vhile, in order to describe the issue of the con- 
troversy behveen Ronle and the .Anglican Church, as 
I viewed it. This \vill involve sonle dry discussion; 
but it is as necessary for nlY narrative as plans of 
buildings and honlesteads are often found to be in the 
proceedings of our la\v courts. 


I have sa
d already that, though the object of the 
:\lovenlclÜ \vas to \\-ithstand the Liberalisnl of the 
day, I found and felt this could not be done hy nlere 
ncgati\.es. It \vas necessary for us to have a positive 
Church theory erected on a definite basis. This took 
nle to the great Anglican divines; and then of course 
I found at once that it \\"as inlpossible to form any 
such theory, \\"ithout cutting across the teaching of 
the Church of Ronle. Thus Cal11C in the Ronlan 
con troversy. 
\Vhcn I first turned nl)"sclf to it, I had neither doubt 
011 the suhject, nor suspicion that doubt would t:\'e:r 
comc upon Inc. It \\.as in this 
tate of 111ind that I 
began to rcad up Bellanninc on thc one hand, and 
nunlbcrless ..\nglican writers on the other. But I soon 
found, 
lS others had found bcfore nlC, that it \va
 a 
tangled and nlanifold controversy, difficult to l11aster, 
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more difficult to put out of hand \vith neatness and 
precision. I t was easy to nlake points, not easy to 
sum up and settle. It \vas not easy to find a clear 
issue for the dispute, and still less by a logical process 
to decide it in favour of Anglicanisl1l. This difficulty, 
ho\vever, had no tendency \vhatever to harass or perplex 
l11e: it \vas a nlatter, not of convictions, but of proofs. 
First I sa\v, as all see \vho study the subject, that a 
broad distinction had to be drawn between the actual 
state of belief and of usage in the countries which \vere 
in communion \vith the ROll1an Church and her fonnal 
dognlas; the latter did not cover the former. Sensible 
pain, for instance, is not implied in the Tridentine 
decree upon Purgatory; but it \vas the traditions of 
the Latin Church, and I had seen the pictures of souls 
in flames in the streets of N apl
s. Bishop Lloyd had 
brought this distinction out strongly in an article in the 
Britz"sh Critic in 1825; indeed, it was one of the most 
cornmon objections nlade to the Church of Ronle, that 
she dared not commit herself by formal decree to \vhat 
nevertheless she sanctioned and allowed. Accordingly, 
in nlY Prophetical Office, I view as simply separat
 
ideas Rome quiescent, and Ronle in action. I con- 
trasted her creed, on the one hand, with her ordinary 
teaching, her controversial tone, her political and social 
bearing, and her popular beliefs and practices on the 
other. 
\Vhile I made this distinction between the decrees 
and the traditions of Rome, I dre\v a parallel distinc- 
tion between Anglicanisnl quiescent, and AnglicanisI11 
in action. In its formal creed Anglicanism \vas not 
at a great distance from Rome: far otherwise, when 
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vie\ved in its insular spirit, the traditions of its establish- 
Inent, its historical characteristics, its controversial 
rancour, and its private judgment. I disavo\ved and 
condemned those excesses, and called them "Pro- 
testantism" or "I TItra-Protestantism ": I wished to 
find a parallel disclaimer, on the part of Ronlan con- 
troversialist
, of that popular system of beliefs and 
usages in their 0\\7n Church, \vhich I called" Popery." 
'Vhen that hope \vas a dream, I sa \v that the con- 
troversy lay between the book-theology of _\nglicanism 
on the one side, and the living system of \vhat I called 
Ronlan corruption on the other. I could not get further 
than this; \vith this result I was forced to content 
Illyself. 
These then \vere the þarties in the controversy:- 
the Anglican CTÛl Jlcdia and the popular religion ot 
Ronle. And next, as to the issue, to \\'hich the con- 
troversy between them \va
 to be brought, it was 
this :-the _\nglican disputant took his stand upon 
Antiquity or _\postolicity, the Roman upon Catholicity. 
The _\nglican said to the ROlllan: "There is but One 
Faith, the Ancient, and you have not kept to it;" the 
Ronlan retorted: "There is but One Church, the 
Catholic, and you are out of it." The Anglican urged: 
" \.. our special beliefs, prdctices, nlodes of action, are 
nowhere in &\ntiquity;" the Ronlan objected: "Y. ou do 
not comn1tlllÍcate with anyone Church besid
s your 
own and its offshoots, and you have discarded prin- 
ciples, doctrines, sacraments, and usages, which are 
and ever have been received in the East and the 'Vest." 
The true Church, as defincd in the Creeds, ""as both 
Catholic and Apostolic; now, as I \'ie\\"cd the con- 
I.- I I 
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trove'rsy in ,,-hich I was engaged, England and Ronle 
had divided these notes or prerogatives behveen them: 
the cause lay tIllIS, Apostolicity 'versus Catholicity. 
However, in thus stating the matter, of course I 
do not \vish it supposed that I considered the note 
of Catholicity really to belong to Rome, to the dis- 
paragement of the Anglican Church; but that the 
special point or plea of Ronle in the controversy \vas 
Catholicity, as the Anglican plea \vas Antiquity. Of 
course, I contended that the ROlnan idea of Catholicity 
\vas not ancient and apostolic. I t was in my judgment 
at the utmost only natural, beconling, expedient, that 
the \vhole of Christendom should be united in one 
visible body; \vhile such a unity might be, on the other 
hand, a mere heartless and political conlbination. For 
myself, I held \vith the Anglican divines, that, in the 
Primitive Church, there \vas a very real mutual inde- 
pendence behveen its separate parts, though, from a 
dictate of charity, there \vas in fact a close union 
beÍ\veen thenl. I considered that each See and Diocese 
might be compared to a crystal, and that each \vas 
similar to the rest, and that the sunl total of them all 
"'as only a collection of crystals. The unity of the 
Church lay, not in its being a polity, but in its being 
a family, a race, coming do\\"n by apostolical descent 
fronl its first founders and bishops. And I considered 
this truth brought out, beyond the possibility of dispute, 
in the Epistles of S1. Ignatius, in \vhich the Bishop is 
represented as the one supreme authority in the Church, 
that is, in his o\vn place, \vith no one above hiln, except 
as, for the sake of ecclesiastical order and expedience, 
arrangements had been nlade by which one \vas put 
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over or under another. So much for our o\vn claim to 
Catholicity, \vhich \vas so perversely appropriated by 
our opponents to thelnselves: on the other hand, as 
to our special strong point, .'\ntiquity, ,,-hile of course, 
by means of it, \ve ".ere able to condenln Inost emphatic- 
aHy the novel claim of Rome to domineer over other 
Churches, \vhich \vere in truth her equals, further than 
that, we thereby especially convicted her of the intoler- 
able offence of having added to the Faith. This \vas 
the critical head of accusation urged against her by the 
Anglican disputant, and, as he referred to St. Ignatius 
in proof that he hilnself \vas a true Catholic, in spite 
of being separated fron1 Ronle, so he triunlphantly 
referred to the Treatise of \'Ïncentius of Lerins upon 
the "Quod senlper, quod ubique, quod ab onlnibus," 
in proof that the controversialists of Rome "'ere 
separated in their creed fro 111 the ...\postolical and 
prinlitive faith. 
Of course, those controversialists had their o"'n 
ans\ver to him, with \\"hich I aln not concerned in this 
place; here I anl only concerned \vith the issue itself, 
between the one party and the other-Antiquity versus 
Catholicity. 
No\v I will proceed to illustrate what I have been 
saying of the status of the controversy, as it presented 
itself to nl)" Inind, by extracts fronl nlY writings of the 
dates of 1836, 184-0, and I8.p. And 1 introduce thelll 
with a rcmark, \vhich especially applies to the paper 
frolll which I 
hall quote first, of the date of 1836. 
That p.lper appeared in the l\Jarch and ...\pril numbers 
of the llll"tish 1laga:;illc of that year, and \,.as entitled 
" II onle Thoughts _\broad." Now it will he found . 
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that, in the discussion which it contains, as in various 
other writings of mine, when I was in the Anglican 
Church, the argument in behalf of Rome is statëd \vith 
considerable perspicuity and force. And at the tinle 
my friends and supporters cried out" How imprudent!" 
and both at the time, and especially at a later date, my 
enemies have cried out, "How insidious!" Friends 
and foes virtually agreed in their criticism; I had set 
out the cause \vhich I \vas conlbating to the best 
advantage: this \vas an offence; it might be fronl 
imprudence, it might be \vith a traitorous design. It 
\vas from neither the one nor the other; but for the 
following reasons. First, I had a great impatience, 
\vhatever was the subject, of not bringing out the 
\vhole of it as clearly as I could; next, I wished to be 
as fair to my adversaries as possible; and thirdly, I 
thought that there \vas a great deal of shallowness 
among our own friends, and that they undervalued the 
strength of the argument in behalf of Rome, and that 
they ought to be roused to a more exact apprehension 
of the position of the controversy. At a later date 
( 18 4 1 ), \vhen I really felt the force of the Roman side 
of the question myself, as a difficulty \vhich had to 
be met, I had a fourth reason for such frankness in 
argument, and that \vas, because a number of persons 
\vere unsettled far nlore than I \vas as to the Catholicity 
of the Anglican Church. It \vas quite plain, that, 
unless I \vas perfectly candid in stating what could be 
said against it, there \vas no chance that any representa- 
tions, which I felt to be in its favour, or at least to be 
adverse to Rome, \vould have had their real \veight 
duly acknov;ledged. At all tinles I had a deep con- 
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viction, to put the matter on the lo\vest ground, that 
"honesty\vas the best policy." Accordingly, in 18....1, 
I expressed nlyself thus on the Anglican difficulty: 
"This is an objection \vhich \ve must honestly say is 
deeply felt by many people, and not inconsiderable 
ones; and the more it is openly avo\\"ed to be a 
difficulty) the better; for there is then the chance of 
its being ackno\vledged, and in the course of tima 
obviated, as far as nlay be, by those who have the 
po\ver. Flagrant evils cure thell1selves by being 
flagrant; and \ve are sanguine that the tinle is conle 
\vhen so great an evil as this is cannot stand its ground 
against the g-ood feeling and common sense of religious 
persons. I t is the very strength of Ronlal1Ïsnl against 
us; and, unless the proper persons take it into their 
serious co';sideration, they may look for certain to 
undergo the loss, as time goes on, of some \VhOnl 
they \vould least like to be lost to our Church.". The 
measure \vhich I had especially in vie\v in this passage 
\vas the project of a Jerusalem Bishopric, \vhich the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury \vas at that tinle con- 
cocting with 1\1. Bunsen, and of \vhich I shall speak 
nlore in the sequel. And no\v to return to the" lIonle 
Thoughts Abroad" of the spring of 1836:- 
The discussion contained in this composition runs in 
the fornl of a dialogue. One of the disputants says: 
" '''on say to nle that the Ch urch of ROll1e is corrupt. 
\Vhat then? to cut off a linlb is a strange \vay of saving 
it fronl the influence of SOl1le constitutional ailtnent. 
Indigestion may cau
c Crc:lnlp in the extrel1lilies; yet 
we spare our poor feet notwithstanding. Surely there 
is such a religious 'iret as the existence of a 0 reat 
J( :-- 


. 
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Catholic body, union \vith \vhich is a Christian privilege 
and duty. N O\V, \ve English are separate frorn it." 
The other answers: "The present is an unsatisfactory, 
miserable state of things, yet I can grant no nlore. The 
Church is founded on a doctrine,-on the gospel of 
Truth; it is a means to an end. Perish the Church, 
(though, blessed be the promise! this cannot be,) yet 
let it perish rat/ler than the Truth should fail. Purity 
of faith is nlore precious to the Christian than unity 
itself. If Rome has erred grievously in doctrine, then 
it is a duty to separate even from Rome." 
His friend, \\Tho takes the ROll1an side of the argu- 
. nlent, refers to the image of the Vine and its branches, 
\vhich is found, I think, in St. Cyprian, as if a branch 
cut frolH the Catholic Vine must necessarily die. Also 
he quotes a passage from St. 
\ugustine in controversy 
\vith the Donatists to the same effect; viz. that, as 
being "separated fronl the body of the Church, they \vere 
iþso facto cut off froill the heritage of Christ. 
\nd he 
quotes St. Cyril's argument drawn fronl the very title 
Catholic, \vhich no body or communion of men has ever 
dared or been able to appropriate, besides one. He 
adds, "N O\V, I am only contending for the fact, that 
the communion of Rome constitutes the main body of 
the Church Catholic, and that we are split off fronl it, 
and in the condition of the Donatists." 
The other replies, by denying the fact that the present 
Roman communion is like 5t. Augustine's Catholic 
Church, inasmuch as there are to be taken into account 
the large Anglican and Greek c0111munions. Presently 
he takes the offensive, nanling- distinctly the points, in 
which Rome has departed from Primitive Christianity, 
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viz. "the practical idolatry, the virtual \vorship of the 
Virgin and Saints, \vhich are the offence of the Latin 
Church, and the degradation of nloral truth and duty, 
\vhich follows from these." And again: "vV e cannot 
join a Church, did \ve \vish it ever so much, \vhich does 
not acknowledge our orders, refuses us the Cup, 
demands our acquiescence in in1age-\vorship, and ex- 
con1n1unicates us, if \ve do not receive it and all other 
decisions of the Triden tine Council." 
His opponent ans\vers these objections by referring 
to the doctrine of ., developments of gospel truth." 
Besides, "The Anglican system itself is not found 
coolplete in those early centuries; so that the [Anglican] 
principle [of \ntiquity] is self-destructive." " \Vhen a 
11lan takes up this Via JIedill, he is a mere doctrinaire ,." 
he is like those, "\vho, in SOl1le l11atter of business, 
start up to suggest their O\Vll little crotchet, and are 
ever measuring l110untains \vith a pocket ruler, or inl- 
proving the planetary courses." "The ria Afedia has 
slept in libraries; it is a substitute of infancy for 
manhood. " 
I t is plain, then, that at the end of 1835 or beginning 
of 1836, 1 had the \vhole state of the question before 
nle, on which, to 111Y 11lind, the decision between the 
Churches depended. It is obser\'able that the question 
of the position of the Pope, whether as the centre of 
unity, or as the source of jurisdiction, did not COBle into 
111)" thoughts at all; nor did it, I think I Illay say, to 
the end. I doubt whether I ever distinctly held any of 
his PO\\ ers to be de jure di''''/1I0, while I "'as in the 
Anglic
ln Church i-not that I sa\v any diflìculty in the 
doctrine; not that, together \vith the history of St. Leo, 


. 
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of which I shall speak by-and-by, the idea of his infalli- 
bility did not cross nlY nlind, for it did,-but after all, 
in nlY view the controversy did not turn upon it; it 
turned upon the Faith and the Church. This \vas nlY 
issue of the controversy from the beginning to the end. 
There \vas a contrariety of claims beh,veen the Ronlan 
and Anglican religions, and the history of nlY conversion 
is simply the process of \vorking it out to a solution. 
In 1838 I ilJustrated it by the contrast presented to us 
between the l\ladonna and Child, and a Calvary. I said 
that the peculiarity of the Anglican theology \vas this, 
-that it "supposed the Truth to be entirely objective 
and detached, not" (as the Ronlan) "lying hid in the 
bosom of the Church as if one \vith her, clinging to and 
(as it \vere) lost in her embrace, but as being sole and 
unapproachable, as on the Cross or at the Resurrection, 
\\7ith the Church close by, but in the background." 
As I viewed the controversy in 1836 and 1838, so I 
viewed it in 1840 and 18-}1. In the BritiSh CrtïÙ: of 
January 18..}.0, after gradually investigating ho\v the 
ll1atter lies behveen the Churches by l11eans of a 
dialogue, I end thus: "It \vould seenl, that, in the 
above discussion, each disputant has a strong point: 
our strong point is the argument fronl Primitiveness, 
that of ROlnanists from Universality. It is a fact, 
ho\vever it is to be accounted for, that Ronle has added 
to the Creed; and it is a fact, ho\\-ever \ve justify our- 
selves, that we are estranged fronl the great body of 
Christians over the \,.odd. And each of these two facts 
is at first sight a grave difficulty in the respective 
systenlS to \vhich they belong." Again," \Vhile Rome, 
though not deferring to the Fathers, recognizes them, 
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and England, not deferring to the large body of the 
Church, recognizes it, both Rome and England have a 
point to clear up." 
.And still more strongly in July, 1841 : 
" If the Note of schism, on the one hand, lies against 
England, an antagonist disgrace lies upon R0I11e, the 
Note of idolatry. Let us not be mistaken here; \\ye are 
neither accusing ROlne of idolatry, nor ourselves of 
schisl11; \ve think neither charge tenable; but still the 
Roman Church practises ,,"hat is so like idolatry, and 
the English Church makes nluch of \\yhat is so very like 
schism, that \vithout deciding \vhat is the duty of a 
Roman Catholic to\vards the Church of England in her 
present state, \ve do seriously think that 111elllbers of 
the English Church have a providential direction given 
thenl, how to
 C0l11port thelllseives to\vards the Church 
of ROlne, \vhile she is \vhat she is." 
One renlark l110re about Antiquity and the ria J/edia. 
.\s til11e went on, without doubting the strength of the 
Anglican argument froln Antiquity, I felt also that it 
\vas not nlerely our special plea, but our only one. a\lso 
I felt that the ria iI/eliia, \vhich \\yas to represent it, 
\vas to be a sort of reinodelled and adapted _\ntiquity. 
This I observe both in IIonle Thoughts \broad, and in 
thc \rticle of the British Critic \\"hich I haye analyzed 
above. But this circull1stance, that after all we HUlst 
lIse private judgment upon Antiquity, created a sort of 
distrust of 111Y theory altogether, \\"hich in the conclusion 
of Iny \lolull1e on the Prophetical Otlice I cxpre
s thus: 
" Now that our discussions dra,," to a close, the thought, 
\vith which \n
 entered on thc subject, is apt to recur, 
when the excitclllent of th
 ilH.luiry has :,ubsided, and 
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\veariness has succeeded, that \vhat has been said is but 
a dream, the \vanton exercise, rather than the practical 
conclusions of the intellect." And I conclude the 
paragraph by anticipating a line of thought into \vhich 
I \vas, in the event, aln10st obliged to take refuge: 
" After all," I say, "the Church is ever invisible in its 
day, and faith only apprehends it." \\That \vas this, 
but to give up the Notes of a visible Church altogether, 
whether the Catholic Note or the Apostolic? 


The Long Vacation of 1839 began early. There had 
been a great many visitors to Oxford from Easter to 
Commemoration; and Dr. Pusey and Inyself had 
attracted attention, more, I think, than any fornler 
year. I had put a\vay from me the controversy \"ith 
Rome for 1110re than hvo years. In nlY Parochial 
Sermons the subject had never been introduced: thel e 
had been nothing for two years, either in my Tracts or 
in the British Critic, of a polemical character. I was 
returning, for the Vacation, to the course of reading 
\vhich I had nlany years before chosen as especially my 
o\vn. I have no reason to suppose that the thoughts 
of Ronle came across Iny n1ind at all. ..\bout the 
111iddle of June I began to study and Blaster the history 
of the l\fonophysites. I was absorbed in the doctrinal 
question. This \vas fron1 about June 13th to August 
30th. It \vas during this course of reading that for the 
first tinle a doubt caine upon nle of the tenableness of 
Anglicanisnl. I recollect on the 30th of July mention- 
ing to a friend, whom I had accidentally met, how 
relnarkable the history \vas; but by the end of August 
I \vas seriously alanned. 
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I have described in a fornler \vork, ho\v the history 
affected me. ì\ly stronghold \vas 
\ntiquity; no\v here, 
in the nliddle of the fifth century, I found, as it seemed 
to me, Christendom of the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries reflected. I sa\v my face in that mirror, and 
I \vas a 
Ionophysite. The Church of the 
ía JJIcdia 
\vas in the position of the Oriental comnlunion, ROlne 
\vas, \vhere she now is; and the Protestants \\yere the 
Eutychians. Of all passages of history, since history 
has been, \vho \vould have thought of going to the 
sayings and doings of old Elltyches, that dclirus scnex, 
as (I think) Peta vius calls hirn, and to the enornlities of 
the unprincipled Dioscorus, in order to be converted to 
Ronle ! 
Now let it be sinlply understood that I am not 
\\"riting controversially, but \vi th the one object of 
relating things as they happened to ITIe in the course 
of nlY conversion. \Vith this vie\v I \vill quote a 
passage from the account, \vhich I gave in 1850, of my 
reasonings and feelings in 1839: 
"It \vas difficult to Blake out ho\v the Eutychians 
or l\Ionophysites were heretics, unless Protestants 
and Anglicans \vere heretics also; difiìcult to find 
argunlents against the Tridentine Fathers, \\"hich did 
not tell against the Fathers of Chalcedon; difiicult to 
condernn the Popes of the sixteenth century, \vithout 
conden1l1ing the Popes of the fifth. The drallla of 
religion, and the COlllbctt of truth and error, were c\.er 
one and the samc. The principles and proceedings 
of the Church no\v, \\"ere tho
e of the Church then; 
the principles anù proceeùings of heretics then, ,,"cre 
those of Protestants 110\V. I found it sO,.-alnlost 
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fearfully; there \\-'as an a\vful similitude, nlore a\vful, 
because so silent and unimpassioned, between the dead 
records of the past and the feverish chronicle of 
the present. The shado\v of the fifth century \vas 
on the sixteenth. It was like a spirit rising from the 
troubled \vaters of the old world, \vith the shape and 
lineanlents of the new. The Church then, as no\v, 
might be called peremptory and stern, resolute, over- 
bearing, and relentless; and heretics \vere shifting, 
changeable, reserved, and deceitful, ever courting civil 
power, and never agreeing together, except by its aid; 
and the civil po\ver \vas ever aiming at comprehensions, 
trying to put the invisible out of vie\v, and substituting 
expediency for faith. \Vhat \vas the use of continuing 
the controversy, or defending illY position, if, after all, 
I \vas forging arguments for Arius or Eutyches, and 
turning devil's advocate against the nluch-enduring 
Athanasius and the majestic Leo? Be nlY soul \\'ith 
the Saints! and shall I lift up my hand against thenl? 
Sooner may my right hand forget her cunning, and 
\vither outright, as his \vho once stretched it out 
against a prophet of God! anathellla to a \vhole tribe 
of Crannlers, Ridleys, Latimers, and J e\vels! perish 
the names of Branlh
l1, U ssher, Taylor, Stillingfleet, 
and Barro\v froln the face of the earth, ere I should ùo 
aught but fall at their feet in 10\Te and in \vorship, 
whose inlage \vas continually before IllY eyes, and 
\vhose Inusical \vords \vere ever in lllY ears and on my 
tongue! " 
IIardly had I brought 111Y course of reading to a 
close, when the DublÙl RC'l'zer;v of that sanle Augu
t 
\yas put into l11Y hands, by friends \vho \yere Illore 
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favourable to the cause of Rome than I \vas myself. 
There \vas an Article in it on the "Anglican Clainl" 
by Bishop \Viseman. This \vas about the middle 
of Septenlber. It \vas on the Donatists, with an 
application to Anglicanisnl. I read it, and did not see 
Inuch in it. The Donatist contro\"ersy \\"as kno\vn to 
Ine for sonle years, as I have instanced abo\re. The 
case \\"as not paraIlel to that of the Anglican Church. 
St. Augustine in Africa \\"rote against the Donatists in 
Africa. They \vere a furious party who made a schism 
\vithin the African Church, and not beyond its lilllits. 
It \\ras a case of Altar against Altar, of two occupants 
of the same See, as that behveen the Non-jurors in 
England and the Established Church; not the case of 
one Church against another, as Rome against the 
Oriental I\10hophysites. But my friend, an anxiously 
religious man, no\\r, as then, very dear to me, a 
Protestant still, pointed out the palrriary \vords of 
St. Augustine, which \vere contained in one of the 
extracts rnade in the RC'l'iC'w, and \yhich had escaped 
nlY observation. "Securus jl1dicat orhis terrarulll." 
I Ie repeated these \yords again and again, and, when 
he \\ as gone, they kept ringing in nlY ears. " Securus 
judicat orbis terrarunl;" they ,,-cre \,"ords which \vent 
beyond the occasion of the J)onatists: they applied to 
that of the l\lonophysites. They ga\re a cogency to 
the Article, ,,"hich had escaped me at first. They 
decided ecclesiastical questions on a sill1plcr rule than 
that of Antiquity; nay, St. \l1gustinc was one of the 
prinlc oracles of .Antiquity; here then Antiquity ""as 
deciding- ag-ainst itself. \Vhat a light was hereby 
thrown upon every controversy :n tl:
 Church! not 
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that, for the moment, the multitude may not falter 
in their judgment,-not that, in the Arian hurricane, 
Sees more than can be numbered did not bend before 
its fury, and fall off from St. Athanasius,-not that 
the crowd of Oriental Bishops did not need to be 
sustained during the contest by the voice and the eye of 
St. Leo; but that the deliberate judgment, in which the 
\vhole Church at length rests and acquiesces, is an 
infallible prescription and a final sentence against such 
portions of it as protest and secede. \Vho can account 
for the impressions \vhich are made on him! For a 
mere sentence, the \vords of St. Augustine, struck me 
\vith a po\\rer which I never had felt fronl any \vords 
before. To Úlke a familiar instance, they \vere like 
the "Turn again \Vhittington" of the chime; or, 
to take a more serious one, they \vere like the" Tolle, 
lege,- Tolle, lege," of the child, \vhich converted 
St. Augustine himself. " Securl1s judicat orbis terra- 
rum!" By those great words of the ancient Father, 
the theory of the VÙl JJfedia \\"as absolutely pulverized. 
I became excited at the view thus opened upon 
nle. I \vas just starting on a round of visits; and 
I mentioned my state of mind to two nlost intimate 
friends: I think to no others. After a while I got 
calm, and at length the vivid irnpression upon my 
inlagination faded a\vay. What I thought about it 
on reflection, I \vill attenlpt to describe presently. 
I had to deternline its logical value, and its bearing 
upon nlY duty. Meanwhile, so far as this \vas certain, 
-I had seen the shado\v of a hand upon the \vall. It 
,vas clear that I had a good deal to learn on the 
question of the Churches, and that perhaps sonle 
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ne\\' light \vas conling upon nle. lIe who has seen 
a ghost, cannot be as if he had never seen it. The 
heavens had opened and closed again. The thought 
for the lTIOlnent had been, "The Church of R0l11e \vill 
be found right after all;" and then it had vanished. 
l\ly old convictions ren1ained as before. 
At this tilne, I \vrote my "Sernlon on Divine Calls," 
\vhich I published in n1Y volume of Plain Serll101ls. It 
ends thus :- 
"0 that ""e could take that sinlple vie\v of things, 
as to feel that the one thing \vhich lies before us is 
to please God! \Vhat gain is it to please the \vorld, 
to please the great, nay even to please those \vhom 
\\"e love, compared \\'ith this? \Vhat gain is it to be 
applauded, adnlired, courted, follo\ved,-conlpared ,,"ith 
this one ainl,
 of 'not being disobedient to a heavenly 
vision?' \Vhat can this \vorld offer c0111parable \\'ith 
that insight into spiritual things, that keen faith, that 
heavenly peace, that high sanctity, that everlasting 
righteousness, that hope of glory, which they have, 
",ho in sincerity love and follo\v our Lord Jesus Christ? 
Let us beg and pray IIinl day by day to reveal Hinlself 
to our souls 1110re fully, to quicken our senses, to give 
us sight and hearing, taste and touch of the v.'orld to 
conle; so to \vork \vithin us, that \ve may sincerely say, 
'Thou shalt guide me \vith Thy counsel, and after 
that rccei\'e me with glory. \Vhonl have I in heaven 
but Thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire in 
con1parison of Thee. 
Iy flesh and Iny heart faileth, 
but God is the strength of n1Y heart, and my portion for 
ever.'" 
Now to trace the succes
ion of thoughts, and the , 
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conclusions, and the consequent innovations on nlY 
previous belief, and the general conduct, to which I 
\vas led, upon this sudden visitation. And first, I \vill 
say, \vhatever COllles of saying it, for I leave inferences 
to others, that for years I must have had sonlething of 
an habitual notion, though it \vas latent, and had never 
led me to distrust nlY o\vn convictions, that my mind 
had not found its ultinlate rest, and that in some sense 
or other I \\'as on journey. During the same passage 
across the Mediterranean in 'which I \,"rote "Lead 
kindly light," I also \vrote the verses, which are found 
in the Lyra under the head of " Providences J " beginning, 
"When I look back." This was in 1833; and, since I 
have begun this narrative, I have found a menlorandum 
under the date of Septenl ber 7, 1829, in \vhich I speak 
of nlJself, as "no\v in my roonlS in Oriel College, 
slowly advancing, etc., and led on by God's hand 
blindly, not knowing \vhither He is taking me." 
But, whatever this presentiment be \vorth, it \,"as no 
protection against the dismay and disgust, \vhich I 
felt, in consequence of the dreadful misgiving, of \vhich 
I have been relating the history. The one question 
\vas, \vhat \vas I to do? I had to make up my mind 
for myself, and others could not help nle. I determined 
to be guided, not by my imagination, but by my reason. 
And this I said over and over again in the years which 
followed, both in conversation and in private letters. 
Had it not been for this severe resolve, I should have 
been a Catholic sooner than I \vas. Moreover, I felt 
on consideration a positive doubt, on the other hand, 
\\Thether the suggestion did not come fronl belo\v. 
Then J said to myself, Tinle alone can solve that 
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question. It \vas nlY business to go on as usual, tQ obey 
thosa convictions to \\"hich I had so long surrendered 
nlyself, \vhich still had possession of me, and on ,vhich 
I11Y new thoughts had no direct bearing. That ne\v 
conception of things should only so far influence Ine, 
as it had a logical clainl to do so. If it caIne froill 
above, it \vould come agaitI ;-so I trusted,-and ,vith 
Illore definite outlines. I thought of Sanluel, before 
"he knew the \vord of the Lord;" and therefore I ,vent, 
and lay do\vn to sleep again. This ,vas ß1Y broad view 
of the nlatter, and my prÙnafacz"e conch7sion. 
IIo\vever, nlY new historical fact had to a certain 
point a logical force. Do\\'n had conle the VZ"a 
1Iedill 
as a definite theory or scheme, under the blo\vs of 
St. Leo. l\Iy" Prophetical Office" had come to pieces; 
not indeed as an argunlcnt against "ROluan errors," 
nor as against Protestantisnl, but as in behalf of 
England. I had no I110re a distinctive plea for .Anglican- 
isnl, unless I \voldd be a l\lonophysite. I had, Ino
t 
painfully, to fall back upon IllY three original points of 
belief, ,vhich I ha\'e spoken so Illuch of in a fornler 
passage,-the principle of Jognla, the Sacranlental 
systeIll, and anti-Ronlanisin. Of these three, the first 
two were bettcr secured in Ronle than in the Anglican 
Church. The. \postoJical Succcs
ion, the two pronlinent 
sacraillcIlts, and the prilniti\'c Creeds, belonged, indeed, 
to the Jatter, but there had been and was far less 
strictness on Inatters of dognla and ritual in the 
Anglican systenl th.u1 in the ROinan: in cons
quence, 
my 11lain arguillent for the 4\ngJican cJaill1s lay in the 
positive and special charges, which I could bring 
against ROIHe. I had no positive Anglic.ul theor}. 
I. - I 
 


. 
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I ,vas very nearly a pure Protestant. Lutherans had a 
sort of theology, so had Calvinists; I had none. 
Ho,vever, this pure Protestantism, to ,vhich I \vas 
gradually left, ,vas really a practical principle. It 
was a strong, though it ,vas only a negative gl"ound, 
and it still had great hold on nle. As a boy of fifteen, 
I had so fully ilnbibed it, that I had actually erased 
in Iny Gradus ad Parllassum, such titles, under the 
\\Tord "Papa," as "Christi Vicarius," "sacer inter- 
pres," and "sceptra gerens," and substituted epithets 
so vile that I cannot bring myself to ,vrite them do\vn 
here. The effect of this early persuasion renlained as, 
what I have already called it, a "stain upon my 
imagination"" As regards my reason, I began in 1833 
to for
 theories on the su bject, \vhich tended to 
obliterate it. In the first part of Honle Thoughts 
Abroad, ,vritten in that year, after speaking of Rome 
as "undeniably the most exalted Church in the whole 
'world," and Inanifesting, "in all the truth and beauty 
of the Spirit, that side of high Inental excellence, which 
Pagan Rome atternpted but could not realize,-high- 
mindedness, majesty, and the calm consciousness of 
power," - I proceed to say, " Alas! . . . the old spiri t 
has revived, and the nlonster of J)aniel's vision, un- 
tarned by its fonner judgnlents, has seized upon 
Christianity as the new instnullent of its inlpieties, 
and a\\Taits a second and final \voe fror}1 God's hand. 
Surely the doctrine of the GCllÙIS Loci is not without 
foundation, and explains to us ho\v the blessing or the 
curse attaches to cities and countries, not to genera- 
tion
. }\'Iichael is represented (in the book of Daniel) 
R5 opposed to the Prince of tbe kingdom of Persia. 
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Old Rome is still alive. The Sorceress upon the Seven 
Hills, in the book of Revelation, is not the Church of 
ROlne, but Ronle itself, the bad spirit, \vhich, in its 
fornler shape, was the aninlating spirit of the Fourth 
l\Ionarchy." Then I refer to St. 
lalachi's Prophecy 
\vhich "nlakes a like distinction behveen the City and 
the Church of Rome. 'In the last persecution,' it 
says, 'of the Iloly Ronlan Church, Peter of ROBle shall 
be on the throne, \vho shall feed his flock in nlaIlY tribu- 
lations. \Vhen these are past, the City upon the 
Seven I Iills shall be destroyed, and the a\vful Judge 
shall judge the people.'" Then I append my moral. 
"I deny that the distinction is unmeaning; Is it 
nothing to be able to look on our :\Iother, to whonl ,,'e 
o\ve the blessing of Christianity, \vith affection instead 
of hatred? 
 \\'ith pity, indeed, ay, and fear, but not 
,,'ith horror? Is it nothing to rescue her froln the hard 
names, \vhich interpreters of prophecy have put upon 
her, as an idolatress and an enenIY of God, \,"hen she is 
deceived rather than a deceiver? Nothing to be able 
to account her priests as ordained of God, and anointed 
for their spiritual functions by the IIoly Spirit, instead 
of considering her conlnHlnion the bond of Satan?" 
This was nlY first advance in rescuing, on an intelligible, 
intcIIcctua
 basis, the Ronlan Church fronl the designa- 
tiOIl of .t\ntichrist; it was IlOt the Church, but the old 
dethroned Pagan Inonster, still living in the ruined city, 
that ,,'as Antichrist. 
In a Tract in 1838, I profess to give the opinions of 
the Fathers on the subject, and the conclusions to 
which I coole, are still less violent clg-ainst the Ronlan 
Church, though On the saIne basis a
 before. I say 
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that the local Christian Church of Rome has been the 
means of shielding the pagan city from the fulness of 
those judgments, \vhich are due to it; and that, in 
consequence of this, though Babylon has been utterly 
swept from the earth, Rome remains to this day. The 
reason seemed to be simply this, that, ,vhen the 
barbarians can1e down, God had a people in that city. 
Babylon ,vas a Inere prison of the Church; Rome had 
recei ved her as a guest. " That vengeance has never 
fallen: it is still suspended; nor can reason be given 
,vhy Ron1e has not fallen under the rule of God's 
general dealings ,vith His rebellious creatures, except 
that a Christian Church is still in that city, sanctifying 
it, interceding for it, saving it." I add in a note, " No 
opinion, one \vay or the other, is here expressed as to 
the question, ho,v far, as the local Church !las saved 
Ronle, so Rome has corrupted the local Church; or 
,vhether the local Church in consequence, or again 
,vhether other Churches elsewhere, mayor may not be 
types of Antichrist." I quote all this in order to sho\v 
ho\v Bishop Newton ,vas still upon my mind even in 
1838; and ho\v I ,vas feeling after some other interpre- 
tation of prophecy instead of his, and not ,vithout a 
good deal of hesi tation. 
However, I have found notes written in l\larch, 1839, 
,vhich anticipate nlY Article in the British Critic of 
October, 1840, in ,vhich I contended that the Churches 
of Rome and England were both one, and also the one 
true Church, for the very reason that they had both 
been stigmatized by the nan1e of Antichrist, proving HI}' 
point from the text, "If they have called the l\laster of 
the House Beelzebub, how much more then1 of His 
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household}" and quoting largely from Puritans and 
Independents to sho\v that, in their lTIouths, the 
Anglican Church is Antichrist and Antichristian as ,,,ell 
as the Roman. I urged in that article that the calumny 
of being Antichrist is almost" one of the notes of the 
true Church;" and that" there is no medium bet\\yeen 
a "ice-Christ and Anti-Christ;" for" it is not the acts 
that make the difference bet\,'een thenl, but the a1tthorl
V 
for those acts." This of course \vas a ne,v nlode of 
vie,,-ing the question; but ,ve cannot unmake ourselves 
or change our habits in a I1loment. I t is quite clear, 
that, if I dared not conlnlit nlyself in 1838, to the belief 
that the Church of Ronle was not a type of Antichrist, 
I could not have thrown off the unreasoning prejudice 
and suspicion ,vhich I cherished about her, for SOBle 
time after,
 at least by fits and starts, in spite of the 
conviction of my reason. I cannot prove this, but I 
l.)elieve it to have been the case fronl ,,,,hat I recollect of 
myself. Nor ,vas there anything in the history of St. 
Leo and the 1\1 onophysi tes to undo the firnl belief I had 
in the existence of what I called the practical abuses 
and excesses of ROlne. 
To the inconsistencies then, to the alnbition and 
intrigue, to the sophistries of Ronle (as I considered 
thenl to be) I had recourse in IllY opposition to her, 
both public and personal. I did so by way of a relief. 
I had a grcat and growing dislike, after thc Sl11l11l1er of 
1839, to speak against the ROll1an Church herself or 
hcr fonnal doctrines. I was very averse to speak 
against doctrines, \\'hich Illig-ht possibly turn out to bc 
true, though at the tillle I had no reason for thinking- 
they ,vere, or against the Church, \yhich had preserved 
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them. I began to have nlisgivings, that, strong as my 
o\vn feelings had been against her, yet in sonle things 
\vhich I had said, I had taken the statements of 
Anglican divines for granted \vithout weighing them for 
Inyself. I said to a friend in 1840, in a letter, ,vhich I 
shall use presently, "I anI troubled by doubts \vhether 
as it is, I have not, in what I have published, spoken 
too strongly against RaDle, though I think I did it in a 
kind of faith, being detern1Íned to put myself into the 
English system, and say all that our divines said, 
whether I had fully \veighed it or not." I ,vas sore 
about the great Anglican divines, as if they had taken 
me in, and made me say strong things, \vhich facts did 
not justify. Yet I did still hold in substance all that I 
had said against the Church of Rome in my Prophetical 
Office. I felt the force of the usual Protestant objec- 
tions against her; I believed that we had the Apostolical 
succession in the Anglican Church, and the grace of the 
sacran1ents; I ,vas not sure that the difficulty of its 
isolation might not be overcome, though I was far from 
sure that it could. I did not see any clear proof that it 
had committed itself to any heresy, or had taken part 
against the truth; and I was not sure that it would not 
revive into fun Apostolic purity a
ld strength, and gro\v 
into union with Rome herself (Rome explaining her 
doctrines and guarding against their abuse), that is, if 
we were hut patient and hopeful. I \\yished for union 
behveen the Anglican Church and Rome, if, and when, 
it ,vas possible; and I did what I could to gain weekly 
prayers for that object. The ground which I felt good 
against her ,vas the D10ral ground: I felt I could not be 
\vrong in striking at her political and social line of 
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action. The alliance of a dogmatic religion \\.ith 
liberals, high or lo\v, seemed to me a providential 
direction against moving to\\"ards it, and a better 
" Preservative against Popery," than the three volumes 
oÍ folio, in which, I think, that prophylactic is to be 
found. Ho\vever, on occasions which demanded it, I 
felt it a duty to give out plainly all that I thought, 
though I did not like to do so. One such instance 
occurred \\"hen I had to publish a letter about Tract go. 
In that letter I said, "Instead of setting before the 
soul the Holy Trinity, and heaven and hell, the Church 
of Rome does seen1 to me, as a popular system, to 
preach the Blessed "'irgin and the Saints, and purga. 
tory." On this occasion I recollect expressing to a 
friend the distress it gave Ine thus to speak; but, I 
said, " Ho\v can I help saying it, if I think it? and I 
do think it; my Bishop calls on nle to say out what 
I think; and that is the long and the short of it." 
But I recollected Hurrell Froude's words to nle, alnlost 
his dying words, " I nlust enter another protest against 
your cursing and swearing. \Vhat good can it do? 
and I call it uncharitable to an excess. I Io\v I11istaken 
\ve I1lay ourselves be on nlany points that are only 
gradually opening on us !" 
Instead then of speaking of errors in doctrine, I \vas 
driven, by my state of olind, to insist upon the political 
conduct, the controversial bearing, and the social 
nlethods and I1lanifestations of ROl1le. And here I 
found a Inatter close at hand, \\'hich affected Ole Inost 
sensibly too, because it \vas before my eyes. I can 
hardly describe too strongly 111Y feeling upon it. I 
had all unspeakable aversion to the policy and acts of 
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l\1r. O'Connell, because, as I thought, he associated 
himself \vith men of all religions and no religion against 
the Anglican Church, and advanced Catholicis111 by 
violence and intrigue. When then I found him t2lken 
up by the English Catholics, and, as I supposed, at 
Rome, I considered I had a fulfilment before my eyes 
ho\v the Court of Rome played fast and loose, and 
fulfilled the bad points \vhich I had seen put do\vn in 
books against it. Here \ve sa\v \vhat Rome ,vas in 
action, whatever she might be ,vhen quiescent. Her 
conduct \vas simply secular and political. 
This feeling led nle into the excess of being very rude 
to that zealous and nlost charitable nlan, l\Ir. Spenüer, 
,vhen he came to Oxford in January, 1840, to get 
Anglicans to set about praying for Unity. I myself 
then, or soon after, dre\v up such prayers; it ,vas one 
of the first thoughts ,vhich came upon me after my 
shock, but I ,vas too much annoyed with the political 
action of the members of the Roman Church in England 
to wisb to have anything to do ,vith them personally. 
So glad in my heart \vas I to see him when he came to 
my rooms, ,vhither l\1r. Palmer of rvlagdalen brought 
him, that I could have laughed for joy; I think I did; 
but I ,vas very rude to him, I \vollld not meet him at 
dinner, and that (though I did not say so) because I 
considered him "in loco apostatæ" from the Anglican 
Church, and I hereby beg his pardon for it. I \vrote 
after\vards ,vith a view to apologize, but I daresay he 
must have thought that I made the nlatter worse, for 
these \vere my words to him:- 
"The l1oe\VS that you are praying for us is most 
touching, and raises a variety of indescribable emotions. 
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l\Jay their prayers return abundantly into their o\vn 
bosoms! \Vhy then do I not nleet you in a manner 
confornlable with these first feelings? F or this single 
reason, if I nlay say it, that your acts are contrary to 
your \vords" You invite us to a union of hearts, at 
the sanle time that you are doing all you can, not to 
restore, not to reform, not to re-unite, but to destroy 
our Church. \T ou go further than your principles 
require. You are leagued \\"ith our enemies. ' The 
voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.' This is \"hat especially distresses us; this is 
\\'hat \ve cannot understand, ho\\' Christians, like your- 
selves, \vith the clear vie\v you have that a \"arfare 
is ever \vaging in the \vorld bet\veen good and evil, 
should, in the present state of England, ally yourselves 
\vith the side of evil against the side of good. . . . Of 
parties now in the country, you cannot but allo\\', that 
next to yourselves \\'e are nearest to revealed truth. 
\Ve nlaintain great and holy principles; \\'e profess 
Catholic doctrines. . . . So near are \ve as a body to 
yourselves in modes of thinking, as even to have been 
taunted with the nicknanles which belong to you; and, 
on the other hand, if there are professed infidels, 
scoffers, sceptics, unprincipled men, rebels, they are 
found anlong our opponents. .And yet you take part 
with them against us. . . . ,"' ou consent to act hand 
in hand r with these and others J for our overthro\\". 
Alas! all this it is that inlpresses us irresistibly \,"ith 
the notion that you are a political, not a religious 
party; that, in order to gain an end on which you set 
your hearts,-an open stage for yourselves in Eng-land, 
-you ally yourselves with those \\"ho hold nothing 
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against those who hold something. This is \vhat 
distresses my o\vn mind so greatly, to speak of myself, 
that, \vith lirnitations which need not now be mentioned, 
I cannot meet familiarly any leading persons of the 
Roman Communion, and least of all when they come 
on a religious errand. Break off, I would say, \\'ith 

1r. O'Connell in Ireland and the liberal party in 
England, or come not to us with overtures for mutual 
prayer and religious sympathy." 
And here came in another feeling, of a personal 
nature, \\'hich had little to do \vith the argument 
against Ron1e, except that, in my prejudice, I connected 
it \vith my own ideas of the usual conduct of her 
advocates and instruments. I \vas very stern upon 
any interference in our Oxford matters on the part 
of charitable Catholics, and on any attenlpt to do me 
good personally. There \\ras nothing, indeed, at the 
time more likely to thro\v me back. "vVhy do you 
meddle? \vhy cannot you let me alone ? You can do 
me no good; you know nothing on earth about me; 
you nlay actually do me harm; I am in better hands 
than yours. I kno\v my O\Vn sincerity of purpose; and 
I am determined upon taking my time." Since I have 
been a Catholic, people have sometinles accused me of 
backwardness in nlaking converts; and Protestants 
have argued from it th
t I have no great eagerness to 
do so. I t would be against my nature to act otherwise 
than I do; but besides, it \vould be to forget the 
lessons which I gained in the experience of nlY own 
history in the past. 
This is the account \vhich I have to give of sonle 
savage and ungrateful \\'ords in the British CritÙ; of 
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I 8.
o against the controversialists of Rome: "By their 
fruits ye shall kno\v them. . . . \Ve see it attempting 
to gain converts anlong us by unreal representations 
of its doctrines, plausible statements, bold assertions, 
appeals to the \veaknesses of hU111an nature, to our 
fancies, our eccentricities, our fears, our frivolities, 
our false philosophies. \Ve see its agents, smiling- 
and nodding and ducking to attract attention, as 
gipseys Blake up to truant boys, holding out tales for 
the nursery, and pretty pictures, and gilt gingerbread, 
and physic concealed in jaol, and sugar-plunls for good 
children. 'Vho can but feel shanle \vhen the religion 
of Ximenes, Borronleo, and Pascal, is so overlaid? 
\Vho can but feel sorro"., ,,"hen its devout and earnest 
defenders so mistake its genius and its capabilities? 
\Ve Englisholen like Inanliness, openness, consistency, 
truth. Ronle will never gain on us till she learns these 
virtues, and uses them; and then she may gain us, but 
it \vill be by ceasing to be ,vhat ,ve no\v mean by Rome, 
by having a right, not to 'have Jonlinion over our 
faith,' but to gain and possess our affections in the 
bonds of the gospel. Till she ceases to be \vhat she 
practically is, a union is inlpossible betwcen her and 
England; but, if she does refornl (and who can presume 
to say that so large a part of Christcndorl1 never can ?), 
then it ,viII be our Church's duty at once to join in 
cOll1munion \vith the continental Churches, whatevcr 
politicians at home ll1ay say to it, and whatever steps 
the civil power nlay take in consequence. And though 
\ve may not live to see that day, at least ".e arc bound 
to pray for it; ""e are bound to pray for our brethrcn 
that thcy and we nlay be led together into the pure 
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light of the gospel, and be one as we once ,,,ere one. 
I t was mo
t touching ne,vs to be told, as ,ve \vere 
lately, that Christians on the Continent "'ere praying 
together for the spiritual well-being of England. l\1ay 
they gain light, \vhile they aim at unity, and gro\v in 
faith \vhile they nlanifest their love! \Ve, too, have 
our duties to them; not of reviling, not of slandering, 
not of hating, though political interests require it; but 
the duty of loving brethren still more abundantly in 
spirit, \vhose faces, for our sins and their sins, "'e are 
not allo\ved to see in the flesh." 
Noone ought to indulge in insinuations; it certainly 
diminishes my right to complain of slanders uttered 
against myself, when, as in this passage, I had already 
spoken in condemnation of that class of controversialistg, 
to which I nlyself no\v belong. 


I have thus put together, as \vell as I could, \vhat 
has to be said about my general state of mind from the 
autumn of 1R39 to the summer of 1841; and, having 
done so, I go on to narrate how my ne\v misgivings 
affected my conduct, and my relations to\vards the 
Anglican Church. 
\Vhen I got back to Oxford in October, 1839, after 
the visits \vhich I had been paying, it so happened 
there had been, in nlY absence, occurrences of an 
awk\\Tard character, bringing nle into collision both 
\vith my Bishop and also \vith the University authorities; 
and this dre'v my attention at once to the state of \vhat 
,vould be considered the 1\10vement party there, and 
made me very anxious for the future. In the spring of 
the year, as has been seen in the Article analyzed above, 
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I had spoken of the excesses \vhich \vere to be found 
among persons commonly included in it; at that time 
I thought little of such an evil, but the ne\v thoughts, 
\\'hich had come on nle during the Long Vacation, on 
the one hand made me comprehend it, and on the 
other took away 111Y po\ver of effectually ll1eeting it. A 
firnl and po\verful control ".as necessary to keep l11en 
straight; I never had a strong \vrist, but at the very 
tirl1e when it was nlost needed the reins had broken in 
Iny hands. \\lith an anxious presentiment on nlY nlind 
of the upshot of the whole inquiry, \vhich it \vas altl10st 
irl1po
sible for me to conceal from Inen who sa\v nle 
day by day, \vho heard my familiar conversation, \vho 
came perhaps for the express purpose of Pll111ping nle, 
and having a categorical yes or 110 to their questions,- 
how could I 
 expect to say anything about 111Y actual, 
positive, present belief, \\"hich \\'ould be sustaining or 
consoling to such persons as \vere haunted already by 
doubts of their o\vn? Nay, ho\v could I, \vith satis- 
faction to myself, analyze nlY o\vn mind, and say \vhat 
I held and \vhat I did not? or say with \vhat linlitations, 
shades of difference, or degrees of belief, I held that 
budy of opinions which I had openly professed and 
taught? how could I deny or assert this point or that, 
\vithout injustice to the new vicw, in \vhich the \\"hole 
evidence for those old opinions presented itself to 111)" 
111ind? 
IIowever, I hdd to do \vhat I could, and what ""as 
best, under the circunlstanccs; I found a gener..ll talk 
011 the subject of the Article in the DublÙl RevÛ'';íI,. 
and, if it had affectcd nle, it \vas not wonderful that it 
affected others also. As to ll1yself, I fclt no kind 
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of certainty that the argument in it \\'as conclusive. 
Taking it at the \vorst, granting that the Anglican 
Church had not the Note of Catholicity; yet there were 
many Notes of the Church. Some belonged to one age 
or place, some to another. Bellarn1Ìne had reckoned 
Telnpora-l Prosperity among the Notes of the Church; 
but the Roman Church had not any great popularity, 
wealth, glory, po\ver, or prospects, in the nineteenth 
century. It \vas not at all certain yet, even that we 
had not the Note of Catholicity; but, if not, \ve had 
others. 1\1y first business then 'was to examine this 
question carefully, and see if a great deal could not be 
said after all for the Anglican Church, in spite of its 
acknowledged short-comings. This I did in an Article 
"on the Catholicity of the English Church," \vhich 
appeared in the British Critic of January, I 8
o. As to 
IUY personal distress on the point, I think it had gone 
by February 2 I st in that year, for I ,vrote then to 
l\1r. Bo\\'den about the ilnportant .Article in Tlu'Dublin, 
thus: "I t n1ade a great impression here [Oxford]; 
and, I say ,vhat of course I 'would only say to such as 
yourself, it made me for a ,vhile very uncomfortable in 
my o\"n mind. The great speciousness of his argument 
is one of the things \vhich have made Ine despond so 
much," that is, as to its effect upon others. 
But, secondly, the great sÌlunbling-block lay in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. I t \\
as urged that here ,vas 
a positive Note against Anglicanisn1 :-Anglicanisn1 
claimed to hold that the Church of England \vas nothing 
else than a continuation in this country (as the Church 
of ROlne n1ight be in France or Spain), of that one 
Church of which in old times Athanasius and Augustine 
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\vere members. But, if so, the doctrine ITIUst be the 
same; the doctrine of the Old Church must live and 
speak in Anglican fornullaries in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Did it ? Yes, it did; that is \vhat I main- 
tained; it did in substance, in a true sense. ßlan had 
done his worst to disfigure, to mutilate, the old Catholic 
Truth, but there it \vas, in spite of them, in the Articles 
still. I t was there, but this nlust be shown. It \vas 
a matter of life and death to us to show it. And I 
believed that it could be shown; I considered that 
those grounds of justification, \vhich I gave above, 
\vhen I \vas speaking of Tract go, ""ere sufficient for 
the purpose; and therefore I set about sho\\Ting it at 
once. This \vas in l\Iarch, 1840, \vhen I \vent up to 
Littlemore. .\nd, as it \\'as a matte.r of life and death 
\vith us, all risks must be run to sho,,' it. \Vhen the 
attelTIpt \vas actually nlade, I had got reconciled to the 
prospect of it, and hdd no apprehensions as to the 
expcrinlent; but in 1840, while nlY purpose was honest, 
and t11Y grounds of reason satisfactory, I did neverthe- 
less recognize that I \vas engaged in an cxþerÙIlCIl111111 
crllcis. I have no doubt that then I ackno\vl
dged to 
nlyself that it would be a trial of the Anglican Church, 
\vhich it had never undergone hefore,-not that the 
Catholic sense of the Artides had not been held or at 
least suffered by their fr
lIl1erS and proll1ulgators, and 
was not i Inplied in the teachi ng of 
\ndrc\\"es or 
Beveridge, but that it heLd never been publicly recog-- 
ni/.cd, while the interpretation of the day was Protestant 
and exclll
ivc. I observe also that, though my 'fract 
\vas .Ln experill1cnt, it was, as I said at the tilne, "no 
feeler," the event showed it; for, ,,-hen nlY principle 
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,vas not granted, I did not draw back, but gave up. 
I would not hold office in a Church \vhich \vould not 
allo\v my sense of the Articles. My tone was, "This 
is necessary for us, and have it ,ve must and \vill, and, 
if it tends to bring men to look less bitterly on the 
Church of Rome, so 111uch the better." 
This then ,vas the second \vork to \vhich I set nlyself; 
though when I got to Littlemore, other things canle in 
the \vay of accomplishing it at the moment. I had in 
nlind to remove all such obstacles as \vere in the \vayof 
holding the Apostolic and Catholic character of the 
Anglican teaching; to assert the right of all \vho chose 
to say in the face of day, "Our Church teaches the 
Prinlitive Ancient faith." I did not conceal this: in 
Tract go, it is put fonvard as the first principle of all, 
" It is a duty \vhich \\re O\\Te both to the Catholic 
Church, and to our own, to take our refonned con- 
fessions in the nlost Catholic sense they \vill admit: \\"e 
have no duties to\vards their frall1ers." And still more 
pointedly in 111Y Letter, explanatory of the Tract, 
addressed to Dr. J elf, I say: "The only peculiarity 
of the view I advocate, if I must so call it, is this- 
that \\'hereas it is usual at this day to make the par- 
ticular belief of t/zeir 'writers their true interpretation, I 
\vould make the belief of the Cat/wlic C/zurclz STich. 
That is, as it is often said that infants are regenerated 
in Baptisnl, not on the faith of their parents, but of the 
Church, so in like 111anner I would say that the Articles 
are received, not in the sense of their franlers, but (as 
far as the wording \vill adnlit or any ambiguity requires 
it) in the one Catholic sense." 
A third nleasure \vhich I distinctly contenlplated was 
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the resignation of S t. 
'lary's, \vhatever became of the 
question of the Articles; and as a first step I nleditated 
a retirenlent to Littlemore. I had built a Church there 
several years before; and J ""ent th\lre to pass the Lent 
of 18ofO, and gave myself up to teaching in the Poor 
Schools, and practising the choir. At the same time, I 
contemplated a nlonastic house there. J bought ten 
acres of ground and hegan planting; hut this great 
design \vas never carried out. I mention it, because it 
sho\vs how little I had really the idea then of ever 
leaving the Anglican Church. That I also contern- 
plated even the further step of giving up St. !\1ary's 
itself as early as 1839, appears from a letter \vhich I 
\vrote in October, 18.-1-0, to the friend ,,"hOn1 it \vas most 
natural for me to consult on such a point. I t ran as 
follows:- 
 
" For a year past a feeling has been growing on nle 
that I ought to give up St. !\lary's, but I an1 no fit judge 
in the matter. I cannot ascertain accurately my o""n 
impressions and convictions, \vhich are the basis of the 
difficulty, and though you cannot of course do this for 
Ine, yet you may help me generally, and perhaps super- 
sede the necessity of nlY going by them at all. 
" First, it is certain that I do not kno\v rny Oxford 
parishioners; I anl not conscious of influencing thenl, and 
certainly I have no insight into their spiritual state. I 
have no personal, no pastoral acquaintance with them. 
To very fe\v have I any opportunity of saying a religious 
word. \\"hatever influence I ex
rt on thern is preciscly 
that \vhich I lnay be exerting on persons out of my 
parish. In 111Y excuse I al11 accustorl1cd to say to 11l)"self 
that I an1 not adapted to g-et on \\"ith them, while others 
1.-13 
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arc. On the other hand, I anl conscious that by l11eans 
of my position at St. :\lary's I do exert a considerable 
influence on the University, ,vhether on Undergraduates 
or Graduates. It seenlS, then, on the \vhole that I anl 
using S1. l\lary's, to the neglect of its direct duties, for 
objects not belonging to it; I am converting a parochial 
charge into a sort of University office. 
" I think I l1lay say truly that I have begun scarcely 
any plan but for the sake of my parish, but everyone 
has turned, independently of ll1e, into the direction of 
the University. I began Saints'-day Services, daily 
Services, and Lectures in Adam de Brome's Chapel, for 
Iny parishioners; but they have not come to them. In 
consequence I dropped the last mentioned, having, 
\vhile it lasted, been naturally led to direct it to the 
instruction of those \vho did C0111e, instead of those 
\\'ho did not. The \Veekly Conl111union, I believe, I 
did begin for the sake of the University. 
" ..\dded to this the authorities of the University, the 
appointed guardians of those \vho form great part of 
the attendants on illY Sermons, have sho\vn a dislike of 
my preaching. One dissuades l1len fronl con1ing;- the 
late Vice-Chancellor threatens to take his o\vn children 
a\vay froln the Church; and the present, having an 
opportunity last spring of preaching in my parish 
pulpit, gets up and preaches against doctrine \vith 
which I anl in good measure identified. No plainer 
proof can be given of the feeling in these quarters, than 
the absurd myth, now a second tilne put fonvard, that 
'Vice-Chancellors cannot be got to take the office on 
account of Puseyisln.' 
" But further than this, I cannot disguise from myse1t 
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that ll1Y preaching is not calculated to defend that 
systeln of religion which has been received for 3 00 
years, and of \vhich the Heads of Ilouses are the 
legitin1ate maintainers in this place. They exclude me, 
as far as nlay be, from the University Pulpit; and, 
though I never have preached strong doctrine in it, 
they do so rightly, so far as this, that they understand 
that my sern10ns are calculated to undermine things 
established. I cannot disguise frolll nlyself that they 
are. Noone \vill deny that most of n1Y sermons are on 
moral subjects, not doctrinal; still I am leading n1Y 
hearers to the Primitive Church, if you \vilJ, but not to 
the Ch urch of England. N 0"9, ought one to be dis- 
gusting the n1Ïnds of young- men \vith the received 
religion, in the exercise of a sacred office, yet "9ith- 
out a con1n1ission, against the \"ish of their guides and 
governors? 
"But this is not all. [fear I must allo\v that, 
\\"hether I \,-ill or no, I arn disposing them to,,"ards 
Rome. First, because Rorne is the only representative 
(If the Primitive Church besides ourselves; in propor- 
tion then as they are loosened fronl the one, they \vill 
go to the other. Next, because l1lany doctrines which 
I have held have far greater, or their only scope, in the 
Ron1an system. And, n10reover, if, as is not unlikely, 
""e have in process of tinle heretical Bishops or teachers 
an10ng us, an evil which iþso facto infects the whole 
C0l11nlunity to \vhich they belong, and if, again (what 
there are at this mon1ent s)"rllptorlls of), there be a 
1110\ ernent in the English Rornan Catholics to break 
the alliance of O'Connell 
lnd of Exeter l1all, strong- 
tcrnptations \\"ill be placed in the \'"ar of individuals, 


. 
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already ilnbued \vith a tone of thought congenial to 
Rome, to join her Con1nlunion. 
"People tell Ole, on the other hand, that I an1, 
\vhether by sermons or otherwise, exerting at St. 
Mary's a beneficial influence on our prospective clergy; 
but \vhat if I take to Inyself the credit of se(ting further 
than they, and of having in the course of the last year 
discovered that \vhat they approve so much is very 
likely to end in R0111anism ? 
"The argztlJlellts \vhich I have published against 
Romanism seem to Inyself as cogent as ever, but men 
go by their sympathies, not by argU111ent; and if I feel 
the force of this influence myself, \\'ho bo\v to the argu- 
lnents, \vhy may not others still more \vho never have 
in the same degree adn1Ïtted the arglllnents? 
" Nor can I counteract the danger by preaching or 
\vriting against Ronle. I seem to myself almost to 
have shot my last arro\v in the Article on English 
Catholici ty. It must be added, that the very CirCU111- 
stance that I have committed myself against Rome has 
the effect of setting to sleep people suspicious about me, 
\vhich is painful no\v that I begin to have suspicions 
about lllyself. I mentioned Iny general difficulty to 
A. B. a year since, than whon1 I know no one of a 
more fine and accurate conscience, and it \vas his spon- 
taneous idea that I should give up St. l\Iary's, if my 
feelings continued. I mentioned it again to hin1 lately, 
and he did not reverse his opinion, only expressed great 
reluctance to believe it must be so." 

ly friend's judgment \vas in favour of nlY retaining 
nlY living; at least for the present; \\That weighed \vith 
l11e 1110st ,vas his saying, " You n1l1st consider, \vhether 
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your retiring either froln the Pastoral Care only, or 
[ronl writing and printing and editing in the cause, 
\vould not be a sort of scandalous thing, unless it \vere 
done very \varily. It \vould be said, , You see he can 
go on no longer \vith the Church of England, except in 
nlere Lay Communion'; or people nlÏght say you re- 
pented of the cause altogether. Till you see [your way 
to mitigate, if not renlove this evil] I certainly should 
advise you to stay." I answered as follo\vs:- 
" Since you think I 1J1ay go on, it seems to fol1o\v that, 
under the circlllllstances, I ouglzt to do so. There are 
plenty of reasons for it, directly it is allo\\yed to be la\vful. 
The following considerations have l11uch reconciled nl)" 
feelings to your conclusion. 
"I. I do not think that "ye have yet l11ac1e fair trial 
ho\v nutch 'the English Church will bear. I kno\v it is 
a hazardous cxperinlent,-like pro\ ing cann'On. Yet 
\\.e must not take it for granted, that the 111etal will 
burst in the operation. It has borne at various till1es, 
not to say at this till1e, a great infusion of Catholic 
truth \\'ithout danlag-e. As to the result-viz., \vhether 
this process \vi)] not approxilnate the ,,'hole English 
Church, as a body to ROlne-that is nothing to us. 
For \vhat \ve know, it Inay be the providential Ineans of 
uniting the whole Church in one, \vithout fresh schisnla- 
tizing or use of private judgnlent." 
flere I observe, that, \\'hat \vas contenlplated \vas 
the bursting of the GlllllOl/cil.y of the .l\nglican Church- 
t hat is, Iny sllbjccli7.,(' Ùlea of that Ch u rch. Its bursting- 
\\"ollid not hurt her with the ,,"orld, hut \\"ould be a dis- 
covery that she was purely and essentially Protestant, 
and \vollld be really the "hoisting of the engineer . 
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,vith his o,vn petar." And this ,vas the result. I 
continue :- 
"2. Say, that I Inove synlpathies for ROlne: in the 
saine sense does Hooker, Taylor, Bull, etc. Their 
arglt1llCnts Inay be against ROlne, but the synlpathies 
they raise Blust be to,vards Rome, so far as Rome 
maintains truths which our Church does not teach or 
enforce. Thus it is a question of de,gree behveen our 
divines and me. I may, if so be, go further; Inlay 
raise synlpathies 1JLOre,. but I anI but urging l11inds in 
the sanle direction as they do. I anI doing just the very 
thing ,vhich all our doctors have ever been doing. In 
short, ,vould not Hooker, if Vicar of St. l\Iary's, be in 
IllY difficulty? "--Here it Inay be said, that Hooker 
could preach against Ronle, and I could not; but I 
doubt ,vhether he could have preached effectively against 
Transubstantiation better than I, though neither he nor 
I held it. 
"3. Rationalism is the great evil of the day. !\Iay 
not I consider Iny post at St. l\lary's as a place of 
protest against it? I anI l110re certain that the Pro- 
testant [spirit], ,,'hich I oppose, leads to infideli ty, than 
that ,vhich I reconlnlend, leads to ROBle. 'Vho knows 
"'hat the state of the University Inay be, as regards 
Divinity Professors in a fe,\' years hence? Any ho,v, a 
great battle may be cOining on, of \vhich C. D.'s book 
is a sort of earnest. The ,vhole of our day -nlay be a 
battle ,vith this spirit. l\lay ,ve not leave to another age 
its o"ze'll evil,-to settle the question of ROlnanism?" 
I nlay add that from this time I had a Curate at 
St. l\lary's, ,vho gradually took more and Inore of nl)' 
\v or k. 
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A1so, this saIne year, 18-1-0, I nlade arrangel1lents for 
giving up the BritiSh Critic, in the follo\ving July, which 
\\'ere carried into effect at that date. 
Such \vas about my state of n1ind, on the publication 
of Tract go in February, 18-1-1. The inlnlense commo- 
tion consequent upon the publication of the Tract did 
not unsettle me again; for I had \veathered the stornl : 
the Tract had not been condemned: that was the great 
point; I nlade nluch of it. 
To illustrate my feelings during this trial, I \,"ill 
11lake extracts fronl 111)' letters to a friend, which have 
cOlne into my possession. The dates are respectively 
l\1arch 25, April I, and 
lay 9. 
I. "I do trust I shall Inake no false step, and hope 
Iny friends \vill pray for me to this effect. If, as you 
say, a destiny hangs over us, a single false step may 
ruin all. I anl very \vell and cOlllfortable; but \ve are 
not yet out of the ,,"ood." 
2. "The Bishop sent I1le \von1 on Sunday to ,vrite a 
letter to him' instanter.' So I \\Tote it on l\Ionday: 
on Tuesday it passed through the prcss: on \Vednes- 
day it \vas out: and to-day [Thursday] it is in London. 
"I trust that things are Sl1loothing no\\'; and that 
,,-e have nlade a great steþ is certain. It is not right 
to boast, till I 
Hn clear out of the ,,"ood, i.e., till I 
kno\v ho\v the letter is reccived in London. \P ou 
know, I suppose, that I anl to stop the Tracts; but 
YOll will 
ce in the Letter, though I speak quite \\"hat I 
feel, yet I have rnanaged to take out on 1UY siùè Iny 

nubbing's \'"orth. 
\nd this I1lakes nlC anxilHls ho,," it 
will be receiveù in London. 
"I havc not had a rnisgi\.il1g for fivc I1JÍnlltl:S fro1l1 


. 
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the first: but I do not like to boast, lest some harm 
COIne. " 
3. "The Bishops are very desirous of hushing the 
matter up: and I certainly have done my utmost to 
co-operate \vith them, on the understanding that the 
Tract is not to be withdra\vn or condemned." 
And to nlY friend, I\1r. Bo\vden, under date of 1\1arch 
15, "The I-Ieads, I believe, have just done a violent 
act: they have said that my interpretation of the 
.Articles is an evasion. Do not think that this \vill 
pain 1l1C. You see, no doctrine is censured, and nlY 
shoulders shall Il1anage to bear the charge. If you 
kne\v all, or \vere here, you \vould see that I have 
asserted a great principle, and I ollgJd to suffer for 
it :-that the Articles are to be interpreted, not accord- 
ing to the meaning of the \vriters, but (as far as the 
\vording \vill admit) according to the sense of the 
Catholic Church." 
Upon occasion of Tract go several Catholics "Tote 
to me; I ans\vered one of my correspondents thus :- 
" April 8.- Y ou have no cause to be surprised at the 
discontinuance of the Tracts" 'Ve feel no misgivings 
about it \vhatever, as if the cause of \vhat \ve hold to 
be Catholic truth \vould suffer thereby. My letter to 
my Bishop has, I trust, had the effect of bringing the 
preponderating authority of the Church on our side. 
No stopping of the Tracts can, hunlanly speaking, stop 
the spread of the opinions \vhich they have inculcated. 
"The Tracts are not suÞPressed. No doctrine or 
principle has been conceded by us, or condeInned by 
authority. The Biship has but said that a certain 
Tract is 'objectionable,' no reason being stated. I 
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have no intention \vhatever of yielding anyone point 
\vhich I hold on conviction; and that the authorities of 
the Ch urch kno\v full \vell." 


In the summer of 18..p, I found myself at Littlenlore 
\\'ithout any harass or anxiety OIl my Inind" [had 
determined to put aside all controversy, and I set 
myself do\vn to my translation of St. Athanasius; but, 
bet\veen July and N ovem ber, I received three blo\vs 
\vhich broke me. 
I. I had got but a little \vay in nlY ,,-ork, \\-hen n1Y 
trouble returned on lne. The ghost had COlne a second 
tilHe. In the Arian IIistory I found the very sanle 
phenolnenon, in a far bolder shape, \vhich I had found 
in the l\lonophysite. I had not obsen-ed it in 18 3 2 . 
\V onderful 
that this should con1e upon ll1e! I had not 
sought it out; I was reading and \vriting in IllY O\\ïl 
line of study, far fronl the controversics of the day, on 
\vhat is called a "metaphysical" subject; but I saw 
clearly, that in the history of Arianisnl, the pure Ari
lns 
\vere the Protestants, the semi-Arïalls \vere the .\ngli- 
cans, and that Ronle no\V \\"as \vhat it \\'as. The truth 
lay, not \vith the VÙl JIedia, but in what was callcd 
" the extreme party." ..\s I anI not \\Titing a \\"ork of 
controversy, I need not enlarge upon the arglllllent; I 
have said s0111ething on the subject, in a \"oltllne \vhich 
I published fourteen years ago. 
2. I was in the lnisery of this ne\v unseulerncnt, 
\\.hen a sccond blow calnc upon rnc. The Bi
hops one 
after an()thcr hegan to charge agLlinst nlC. It \"as a 
fl)rnlal, dctclïninate n10\ cnlcnt. This \\"as the rC:l1 
" under
tal1ding ;" that, on which I had a
lcd 011 
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occasion of Tract go, had COl11e to nought. I think 
the \\'ords, \vhich had then been used to l11e, \vere, 
that" perhaps t\VO or three might think it necessary to 
say something in their charges; " but by this time they 
had tided over the difficulty of the Tract, and there 
\vas no one to enforce the "understanding." Th
y 
\vent on in this \vay, directing charges at me, for 
three \vhole years. I recognized it as a condemna- 
tion; it \vas the only one that \vas in their power. 
At first I intended to protest; but I gave up the 
thought in despair. 
On October 17th, I \vrote thus to a friend: "I 
suppose it \vill be necessary in SOl11e shape or other 
to re-assert Tract go; else, it \vill seem, after these 
Bishops' Charges, as if it \vere silenced, \vhich it has 
not been, nor do I intend it should. be. I \vish to 
keep quiet; but if Bishops speak, I \"ill speak too. 
If the vie\v \vere silenced, I could not rel11ain in 
the Church, nor could many others; and therefore, 
since it is ?lot silenced, I shall take care to sho\v that 
it isn't." 
... \ day or hvo after, Oct. 22, a stranger \,"rote to n1e 
to say, that the Tracts for the Tinles had l11ade a young 
friend of his a Catholic, and to ask, "\vould I be so 
good as to cûnvert hin1 back;" I made ans\ver : 
" If conversions to Rome take place in consequence 
of the Tracts for the Tinles, I do not impute blame to 
thein, but to those who, instead of acknowledging such 
Anglican principles of theology and ecclesiastical polity 
as they contain, set thenlselves to oppose thenl. 'Vhat- 
ever be the influence of the Tracts, great or sl11all, they 
nlay becolne just as po\verful for Rome, if our Church 
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refuses them, as they \vould be for our Church if 
he 
accepted thenl. If our rulers speak either against the 
Tracts, or not at all, if any nunlber of theIn, not only 
do not favour, but even do not suffer the principles 
contained in thenl, it is plain that our nlenlbers Inay 
easily be persuaded either to give up those principles, 
or to give up the Church. If this state of things goes 
on, I Inournfully prophesy, not one or two, but Inany 
secessions to the Church of Rome." 
T\vo years after\vards, looking back on \yhat had 
passed, I said, "There \vere no converts to Rome, till 
after the condcnlnation of No. go." 
3. As if all this \vere not enough, there Cal11e the 
affair of the J erusalelll Bishopric; and, \vith a brief 
Inention of it, I shall conclude. 
I think 1 am right in saying that it had been long a 
desire \vith the Prussian Court to introduce Episcopacy 
into the Evangelical Religion, \vhich \vas intended in 
that country to cI11brace both the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic bodies. I ahnost think I heard of the project, 
whcn I \vas at R0l11C in 1833, at the II otd of the 
Prussian !\linister, 1\1. Bunsen, \\"ho ,,'as nlost hospit- 
able and kind, as to other English yisitors. so also to 
I11Y frienùs and l11yself. I suppose that the idea of 
Episcopacy, as the Prussian king understood it, \yas 
\ cry different froln that taught in the Tra
tarian 
School; but still, I suppose also, that the chief authors 
of that school ,,"ould ha\"c g-ladly seen such a nlcasure 
carried out in Prussia, had it been Jone without COll1- 
prolllising" those principles whi
h ""ere necessary to the 
being- of a Church. .\bout the tinle of the publication 
of Tract 90, i\1. Bunsen and the then .\rchbishop of 
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Canterbury \vere taking steps for its execution, by 
appointing and consecrating a Bishop for J erusalenl. 
J erusalenl, it \\youlù seem, \vas considered a safe place 
for the experinlent; it \\yas too far frol11 Prussia to 
a\vaken the susceptibilities of any party at honle; if 
the project failed, it failed \vithout hartn to anyone; 
and, it it succeeded, it gave Protestantisnl a status in 
the East, \vhich, in association \vith the l\lonophy- 
site or Jacobite and the N estorian bodies, fornled 
a political instrunlent for England, parallel to that 
\vhich Russia had in the Greek Church, and France 
in the Latin. 
Accordingly, in July IS..p, full of the Anglican diffi- 
culty on the question of Catholicity, I thus spoke of the 
J erusalenl schelne in an Article in the BritiSh C, itic: 
"\Vhen our thoughts turn to the East, instead of 
recollecting that there are Christian Churches there, 
,ve leave it to the Russians to take care of the Greeks, 
and the French to take care of the Ronlans, and \ve 
content ourselves \vith erecting a Protestant Church at 
J erusalenl, or \vith helping the J e\vs to rebuild their 
Tel11ple there, or \vith becoll1ing the august protectors 
of N estorians, l\10nophysites, and all the heretics \ve 
can hear of, or \vith forming a league \vith the l\1ussul- 
IHan against Greeks and Ronlans together. ,. 
I do not pretend so long after the tinle to give a full 
or eX:1ct account of this l11easure in detail. I ,vill but 
say that in the Act of Parliaolent, under date of October 
0' 
5, I8_p, (if the copy, frolu which I quote, coutains the 
Ineasure a" it passed the Houses), pro\"ision is 111ade 
for the consecration of "British subjects, or the sub- 
jects or citizens of any foreign state, to be Bishops in 
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any foreign country, \\9hether sl:ch foreign subjects or 
c.itizens be or be not subjects or citizens of the country 
in \vhich they are to act, and . . . . without requiring 
such of theln as lnay be subjects or citizens of any 
foreign kingdonl or state to take the oaths of allegiance 
and supren1acy, and the oath of due obedience to the 
Archbishop for the tinle being" . . . also "that 
such Bishop or Bishops, so consecrated, nlay exercise, 
\yithin such limits, as ITIay frolll time to til11e be as- 
signed for that purpose in such forcign countries by 
her l\Iajesty, spiritual jurisdiction over the n1Ïnisters of 
British congregations of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and over such otller Protestant Congrega- 
1 ions, as lnay be desirous of placing themselves under 
his or their authority." 
N o\V here,
 at the \'ery tillle that the Anglican Bishops 
\vere directing their censure upon Ine for avo\ving an 
approach to the Catholic Church not closer than I 
believed the ..\nglican fonTIularies \yould allo\v, they 
were on the other hand fraternizing-, by their act C'r by 
their sufferance, \vith Protestant hodies, and allowing 
thenl to put thenlselves under an Anglican Bishop, 
without any renunciation of their el rors or regard to 
the due reception of baptism and confirn1ation; \vhilc 
there \vas great reason to suppose that the said Bishop 
was intended to n1ake converts frolTI the orthodox 
Greeks, and the schisn1atical Oriental bodies, by Ineans 
of the influence of England. This \vas the third blo\\', 
which finally shattered 111)" faith in the Anglican Church. 
That Church \vas not only forbidding any sympathy or 
concurrence ,,"ith the Church of ROl1le, hut it actually 
\'"as courting an intercomn1union with Protc"itant 
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Prussia and the heresy of the Orientals. The Anglican 
Church might have the Apostolical succession, as had 
the l\10nophysites; but such acts as \vere in progress 
led me to the gravest suspicion, not that it \vOlIld soon 
cease to be a Church, but that it had never been a 
Church all along. 
On October 12th I thus \vrote to a friend :-" \Ye 
haye not a single Anglican in J erusalenl, so ,,'e are 
sending a Bishop to 111aRc a comnlunion, not to govern 
our o,,'n people. Next, the excuse is, that there are 
converted Anglican J e\vs there \vho requil e a Bishop; 
I anl told there are not half-a-dozen. But for II/c1JI the 
Bishop is sent out, and for them he is a Bishop of the 
rirClL7JICision" (I think he \vas aeon verted J e\v, \vho 
boasted of his J e\vish descent), "against the Epistle to 
the Galatians pretty nearly. Thirdly, for the sake of 
Prussia, he is to take under hinl all the foreign Pro- 
testants \vho \\,ill come; and the political advantages 
\vill be so great, fron1 the influence of England, that 
there is no doubt they twill come. They are to sign 
the Confession of Augsburg, and there is nothing 
to sho\v that they hold the doctrine of Baptisl1lal 
Regeneration. 
" As to nlyself, I shall do nothing \vhatever publicly, 
unless indeed it \vere to give Iny signature to a Protest; 
but I think it \vould be out of place in 1JU! to agitate, 
having been in a \vay silenced; but the Archbishop is 
really doing most grave work, of \vhich \ve cannot see 
the end." 
I did make a solemn Protest, and sent it to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and also sent it to illY own 
Bishop, \vith the follo\ving letter:- 
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,. It seelllS as if I ,vere never to \vrite to your Lord- 
ship ,vithout giving you pain, and I kno\v that IllY 
present subject Joes not specially concern your Lord- 

hip; yet, after a great deal of anxious thought, I lay 
before you the enclosed Protest. 
" Your Lordship \vill observe that I an1 not asking 
for any notice of it, unless you think that I ought to 
recei\Te one. I do this very s
rious act in obedience 
to my sense of duty. 
" If the English Ch urch is to enter on a ne'v course) 
and assume a ne\v. aspect, it ,,,ill be Inore pleasant 
to llle hereafter to think that I did not suffer so 
grievous an event to happen ,vithout bearing ,yitness 
against it. 
" ::\Iay I be allowed to say that I augur nothing hut 
evil, if \ve)n any respect prejudice our title to be a 
branch of the ...\postolic Church? That Article of the 
Creed, I need hardly observe to your Lordship, is of 
such constraining power, that, if 'Lt'C \\Till not claill1 it, 
and use it for ourselves, others will use it in their own 
behalf against us. l\Ien who learn, \\"hether by 111ean" 
of docunlents or Ineasures, ,vhether frolll the state- 
lllents or the acts of persolls in authority, that our 
COlll111union is not a branch of the one Church, I foresee 
\vith 11luch grief, \vill be tell1pted to look out for that 
Church else\vhere" 
" I t is to llle a subject of great dislnay, that, as far 
as the Church has lately spoken out on the subject of 
the opinions which I and others hold, those opinions 
are not 111erely not StlllctÙJ111:d (for that I do not ask), 
hut not even S Uffè red. 
" I earnestly hope that your Lordship will excuse 111Y 
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freedorl1 in thus speaking to you of some members of 
your 1.\10st Rev. and Right Re\". Body. \Vith every 
feeling of reverent attachrnent to your Lordship, 
"I anl, etc." 


PROTEST. 


"\Yhereas the Church of England has a cIairn on 
the allegiance of Catholic believers only on the ground 
of her o\vn claiol to be considered a branch of the 
Catholic Church: 
" And \vhereas the recognition of heresy, indirect as 
\vell as direct, goes far to destroy such claim in the 
case of any religious body advancing it: 
"And \vhereas to adnlit maintainers of heresy to 
communion, \vithout formal renunciation of their errors, 
goes far to\vards recognizing the same: 
"And ,,-hereas Lutheranism and Calvinism are 
heresies, repugnant to Scripture, springing up three 
centuries since, and anathernatized by East as \vell 
as \Vest: 
" And whereas it is reported that the 1.\1ost Reverend 
Prinlate and other Right Reverend Rulers of our 
Church have consecrated a Bishop \vith a view to 
exercising spiritual jurisdiction over Protestant, that 
is, Lutheran and Calvinist congregations in the East 
(under the provisions of an Act rnade in the last session 
of Parliament to anlend an Act made in the 26th year 
of the reign of his !\1ajesty l{ing George the Third, 
intituled, 'An Act to empower the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or the Archbishop of York for the time 
being, to consecrate to the office of Bishop persons 
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heinO" subiects or citizens of countric.s out of his 

 .J 
l'lajcsty's donlinions '), àispensing at the same time, 
not in particular cases and accidentally. but as if on 
principle and llni\'ersally, ,yith any abjuration of error 
011 the part of such congregations, and ,,'ith any 
reconciliation to the Church on the part of the pre- 
siding Bishop; thereby gi\Ting SOlne sort of fornlal 
recognition to the doctrines which such congregations 
Illaintain: 
" .\nd \\'hereas the dioceses in England are connected 
together hy so close an intercommunion, that what is 
done by authority in one inlnlediately affects the rest: 
"On these g-rounds, I in nlY place, being a priest of 
the English Church and \ïcar of St. :\Iary the \Tirgin's, 
Oxford, by way of relie,"ing nlY conscience, do hereby 
soletnnly prQtest against the tneasure aforesaid, and 
disown it, as rerl10ving our Church frot11 her present 
ground and tending to her disorganization. 
"JOII
 IIE
RY NE\\':\IA:\'" 


,,}\T o 'i'cl1lber II, 1841. " 


L.ooking- back t\\'o years afterwards on thl:' above- 
tnentioncd and other acts on the part of .\nglican 
Ecc1esiastical authorities, I ohserve: "
lany a l11an 
lllig-ht hél\Te held an ab:-.tract theory about the Catholic 
Church to which it was diflìcult to adjust the .\nglican 
-Illig h t ha \'e adtlli tted a suspicion, or even painful 
doubts about the latter-yet never have been impelled 
on\\'ards, had our Rulers preserved the quiescence of 
former years; but it is the corroboration of a present, 
living, and energetic heterüdoxy, which reali.l.es (lnd 
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Blakes thenl practical; it has been the recent speeches 
and acts of authorities, who had so long been tolerant 
of Protestant error, \\-hich ha\7e given to inquiry and to 
theory its force and its edge." 
As to the project of a J erusalenl Bishopric, I never 
heard of any good or hann it has ever done, except 
\vhat it has done for l1le; which n}any think a great 
Inisfortune, and lone of the greatest of 111ercies. It 
brought nle on to the beginning of the end. 
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MY RELIGION. FAMILY HAPPINESS. 
LIFE. THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
MY CONFESSION. WITHIN YOU. 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, WORK 'WHILE YI;: HAVE THE 
YOUTH. LIGHT. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF. 
Uniform with the above- 
I:\IPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. GEORG BRANDES. 
I n the "W odd's Great Novels n Series. 
Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Illustrated, Price 3/6 per vol. 
WAR AND PEACE. (2 vols.) 
A
NA KARËNINA. Also cheap edition, 2/- net. 
1 / - Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 
Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering. 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THE GODSON. 
IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE,. 
THE TWO PILGRIMS. YOU DON'T PUT IT OUT. 
WHAT MEN LIVE BY. WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 


2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 
NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 
Small I2mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Stories by Count Tolstoy, and Two Drawings by 
H. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2S. each. 
Volume I. contains- Volume I I I. contains- 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THE TWO PILGRIMS. 
IS ALSO. IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE,. 
THE GODSON. YOU DON'T PUT IT OUT. 
Volume II. contains- Volume IV. contains- 
WHAT MEN LIVE BY. MASTER AND MAN. 
WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A Volume V. contains- 
MAN? TOLSTOY'S PARABLES. 


THE \V ALTER SCOTT I)UBLISHING CO
IPANY, LntITKD, 
LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYr\g. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3S. 6d. each,. some vols., 6s. 


The 
Contemporary Science Series. 


EDITED BY IIA VELOCK ELLIS. 


Illustrated V 015. between 300 and 400 pp. each. 
EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Professors GEDDES and THO
ISON. 6s" 
ELECTRICITY IN :MODERN LIFE. By G. W" DE TUNZELMANN. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. TAYLOR. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By p" MANTEGAZZA" 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. SUTTON. 
THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. GO
Dm. 
SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. 
iERCIER. 
MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. \VOODWARD (St. Louis). 
SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. S. IIARTLAXD. 
PRIMITIVE FOLK. By ELIE RECLUS. 
EVOLUTION OF 1IARRIAGE. By Cl{. LETOUR
EAU. 
BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. \VOODHEAD. 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By J. 
L GUYAU. 
THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. LOMBROSO. 
PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By CH. LETOURNEAU. 
VOLCANOES PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof. HULL. 
PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. J. F. SYKES. 
ttl0DERN METEOROLOGY. By FRANK \VALDO, Ph.D. 
THE GERM-PLASM. By Professor \VEISMANN. 6s. 
THE INDUSTRIES OF ANI
IALS. By F. HOUSSAY. 
f.IAN AND \VO:\IAK. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 6s. 
MODERN CAPITALIS!\I. By JOHN A. HonsoN, M.A. 6s. 
THOUGIIT-TRAKSFERENCE. By F. POD
10RE, M.A. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. C. L. MORGAN, F.R.S. 6s" 


THE \V ALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPA1'ìV, LIMITED, 
LONDON AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 



CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES-con/fIzZled. 


THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION. By O. T. MASO
. 
THE GRO\VTII OF THE BRAI
. By H. H. DONALDSON. 
EVOLUTION I
 ART. By Prof. A. C_ HADDON, F. R. S. 
HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIO
S. By E. PARISH. 6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE E
IOTIONS. By Prof. RIBOT. 6s. 
THE NE\V PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. E. \V. SCRIPTURE. 6s. 
SLEEP: ITS PHYSIOLOGY. By l\IARIE DE l\IANACÉi.KE. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTIO
. By A. LOCKHAR.T 
GILl ESPIE, l\I.D_, F.R_C.P. ED., F_R_S. ED. 6s. 
DEGENERACY: ITS CAUSES, SIG
S, A
D RESULTS. By Prof. 
EUGENE S. TALBOT, M.D., Chicago. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN FAUNA. By R. F. 
SCHARFF, n.Sc., PH.D_, F.Z.S. 6s. 
THE RACES OF :\IAN_ By J. DE:-lIKER. 6s_ 
TilE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Prof. STARBUCK. 65. 
TilE CHILD. By ALEXA
DER FRANCIS CIIA:\IBERLAIN, 
1.A., Ph. D. 6s. 
THE :\IEDITERRANEAN RACE. By Prof. SERGI. 6s. 
THE STUDY OF RELIGION_ By l\IORRIS JASTROW, Jun., Ph.D. 6s. 
HISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PALlEONTOLOGY. By Prof. 
KARL ALFRKD VO
 ZITTEL, 
lunich. 6s. 
THE 
lAKING OF CITIZENS: A STUDY IN CO:\IPARATIVE EDUCA. 
TlO
. By R. E. HUGHES, M.A. 6s. 
MOR.\LS: A TREATISE ON THK PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL BASES 011 
ETHICS. By Prof. G. L. DUPRAT_ 6s. 
EARTHQUAKES, A STUDY OF RECENT. By Prof. CHARI ES 
DAVISON, D_Se., F.G.S_ 6:;. 


NEW ADDITIONS. 
THE JEWS: A STUDY OF RACE AND ENVIRO
ME
T. By DR. 
:\IAURICE FISHBKRG. 600 pp. 142 Examples of Facial Types. 6s. 
MODERN ORGANIC Cll E
lISTRY. By Dr. CHARLES A. KF.A
E. 
D.Sc., PH.D., F.I.C. 6s. 
IIYPNOTIS
I. By Dr. ALBERT MOLL (Berlin). New and Enlar
ed 
Edition. 6s. 
TII E CRI
IINAL New and Revised Up-to-date Edition. By 
HAVELOCK EI.l.ls. 65_ 


TilE "'ALTER SCOTT PUBLISIII:'\G CO:\IPANV, LIMI1 ED, 
LONDON A:'\D FELLlSG-O
-TYNE. 



The Music Story Series. 


A SERIES OF LITERARY-i'YEUSICAL JI./Ol\,'OGRAPHS. 
Edited ),y FR.EDER.ICK J. CR,OWEST, 


Author of" The Great Tone Poets," .c :\Iusicians' \Vit and Humour," etc. 


Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Portraits, Half-tone and Line 
Pictures, Facsimiles, etc. 


Squ.re Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF ORATORIO. By ANNIE W. PATTER- 
SON, B.A., 
lus. Doc. 
THE STORY OF NOTATION. By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS. 
?\I. A., Mus. Bac. 


THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. By C. F. ABDY 
\VILLIAMS, M.A. 
THE STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC. By N. KILBURN. 

tlus. BAC. (Cantab.). 
THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. By PAUL STOEVING. 
Professor of the Violin, Guildhall School of 
IusicJ Lúnrlon. 


THE STORY OF THE HARP. By \VILLIAl\1 H. GRATTAN 
FLOOD, Mus. Doc. 
THE STORY OF ORGAN MUSIC. By C. F. ABDY 
\VILLIAMS, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH MUSIC (I604-I90-t): being the 
\Vorshipful Company of Musicians' Lectures. 
THE STORY OF MINSTRELSY. By ED1\IONDSTOUNE 
DUNCAN. 
THE STORY OF MUSICAL FORM. By CLARENCE 
LUCAS. 
THE STORY OF OPERA. By E. 1\IARKHA11 LEE, 11us. 
Doc. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
THE STORY OF THE CAROL. By ED
10NDSTOUNE 
DUNCAN. 
THE STORY OF THE BAGPIPE. By \VILLIA:\l H. 
GRATTAN FLOOD, Mus_ Doc. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
LONDO:-J AND FELLING-ON-TY
E. 
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